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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue following are the principal sources for an es- 
timate of Bentley’s life and work: 


1. Life of Bentley, by J. H. Monk, 4to, London, 1830: 2nd ed., 
2 vols. Svo, 1833.—2. Bentley’s Correspondence, ed. C. Wordsworth, 
2 vols., Lond. 1842.—3. Bentiey’s Works, ed. Alex. Dyce, 1836-38. 
Vols. I. and I1.—Dissertation on Letters of Phalaris, (1) as published 
in 1699, (2) as originally printed in Wotton’s Reflections, 1697. Epis- 
tola ad Ioannem Millium. Vol. II.— Boyle Lectures, with ,New- 
ton’s Letters: Sermons: Remarks upon a late Discourse of Free- 
thinking: Proposais for an edition of the New Testament: Answer 
to the Remarks of Conyers Middleton—4. Bentley’s Fragments of 
Callimachus, in the edition of Graevius, Utrecht, 1697, reprinted in 
Blomfield’s ed., London, 1815.—5. Emendations on Menander and 
Philemon (1710), reprinted, Cambridge, 1713.—6. Horace, Camb. . 
1711, 2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1713.—7. Terence, Cambridge, 1726, 2nd 
ed., Amsterdam, 1728.—8. Milton’s Paradise Lost, London, 1732. 
—9. Manilius, London, 1739. 


Notes by Bentley appeared during his lifetime in 
the books of other scholars. Since his death, many 
more have been published from his MSS. These, while 
varying much in fulness and value, cannot be over- 
looked in a survey of the field which his studies cov- 
ered. The subjoined list comprises the greater part 
of them: 


On Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, in Gaisford’s ed., Oxford, 1805. 
—Hephestion, in Gaisford’s ed., 1810. — Lucretius, in Oxford ed., 
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1818.—Horace (curae noyissimae), in the Cambridge Museum Criti- 
eum, 1. 194-4, ed. T. Kidd.—Ovid, in the Classical Journal, xrx. 168, 
258, ed. G Burges.—Lucan, ed. R. Cumberland, Strawberry Hill, 1760. 
—Silius Italicus, Class. Journ, ut. 8381.—L. Anneus Seneca, ib. xxvii. 
11, ed. T. Kidd. Nicander, in Museum Criticum, 1. 370, 445, ed. J. H. 
Monk.—Aristophanes, in Classical Journal, xz. 131, 248, xir. 104, 352, 
xu. 132, 836, x1v. 180, ed. G. Burges; and in Museum Criticum, 1. 
126, ed.. J. H. Monk,—Sophocles, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, ed. E. 
Maltby-in Morell’s Thesaurus, reprinted in Classical Journal, xin. 
244.—Philostratus, in Olearius’s edition (1709).—Hierocles, in Need- 
ham’s edition (1709).—Plautus, in E. A. Sonnenschein’s ed. of the 
Captivi, p. 185, Lond. 1880.—Iliad, 1. 11., at the end of J. Maehly’s 


memoir of Bentley (1868), from the MS. at Trinity College, Cam-. 


bridge—Selected Notes on the Greek Testament (from the MS. at 
Trin. Coll., Camb.}, including those-on the Epistle to the Galatians, in 
Bentlett Critica Sacra, ed. A. A. Ellis, Camb. 1862.—A few aneedota 
from Bentley’s MS. notes on Homer (at Trin. Coll., Camb.) are given 
on page 150. 


R. Cumberland’s Memoirs (4to, 1806, 2nd edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo, 1807) deserve to be consulted indepen- 
dently of Monk’s quotations from them. ~The memoir 


of Bentley by F. A. Wolf, in his Litterarische Analekten - 


(pp. 1-89, Berlin, 1816), has the permanent interest of 
its authorship and its date. Rud’s Diary, so useful 
for a part of Bentley’s college history, was edited, 
with some additional letters, by H. R. Luard for the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society,,1860. De Quiucey’s 


essay—originally a review of Monk—has every charm: 


of his style; the sometimes whimsical judgments 
need not be taken too seriously. Hartley Coleridge’s 
comments on Monk’s facts may be seen in the short 
biography of Bentley which he wrote in the Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire (pp. 65-174). In “ Rich- 
ard Bentley, eine Biographie” (Leipzig, 1868), Jacob 
Maehly gives a concise sketch for German readers, on 
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Monk’s plan of a continuous chronological narrative, 
in which notices of the literary works are inserted as 
they occur. 

It is proper to state the points which are distinctive 
of the present volume: 1. In regard to the external 
facts of Bentley’s life, I have been able to add some 
traits or illustrations from contemporary or other 
sources: these are chiefly in chapters 1. 1. vi. x1.— 
2. Chapter vi. is condensed from some results of stud- 
ies in the University life of Bentley’s time, and in the 
history of Trinity College—38. The controversy on 
the Letters of Phalaris has hitherto been most familiar 
to English readers threngh De Quincey’s essay on 
Bentley, or the brilliant passage in Macaulay’s essay 
on Temple. Both versions are based on Monk’s. The 
account given here will be found to present some mat- 
ters under a different light. In such cases the views 
are those to which I was led by a careful examination 
of the original sources, and of all the literary evidence 
which I could find.—4, My aim has been not more to 
sketch the facts of Bentley’s life than to estimate his 
work, the character of his powers, and his place in 
scholarship. Here the fundamental materials are Bent- 
ley’s writings themselves. To these I have given a 
comparatively large share of the allotted space. My 
treatment of them has been independent of any pred- 
ecessor. 

The courtesy of the Master of Trinity afforded me 
an opportunity of using Bentley’s marginal notes on 
Homer at a time when they would not otherwise 
have been accessible. Mr. Tyrrell, Regius Professor of 
Greek in the University of Dublin, favoured me with 
information regarding a manuscript in the Library. 
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Prof. A. Michaelis, of Strassburg, and Mr. J. W. Clark, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, kindly lent me some 
books and tracts relating to Bentley. 

My thanks are especially due to Dr. Hort, for read- 
ing the proof-sheets of chapter x.; and to Mr. Munro, 
for reading those of chapters vir. and 1x. To both I 
have owed most valuable suggestions. For others, 
on many points, | have been indebted to Dr. Luard, 
Registrary of the University of Cambridge; who, 
with a kindness which I cannot adequately acknowl- 
edoe, has done me the great favour of reading the 
whole book during its passage through the press. 


Tue CoLLEGE, GLAsSGow, 
February, 1882. 


ANNALS OF BENTLEY’S LIFE. 


Et. I, Earurmer Perrop.—1662-1699. 


1662 Jan. 27. Birth. 

1672 10 | Goes to Wakefield School. 

1676 14 Enters St. John’s Coll., Cambridge. ; 

1680 18 | B.A. Degree. 

1682 20 | Master of Spalding School. Tutor to J. Stillingfleet. 

1683 21 | M.A. Degree. ; t 

1685 | 238 | James II. 

1689 | 27 | William and Mary. Goes with J. Stillingfleet to Oxford. 
1690 28 | Ordained. Chaplain to Bp. Stillingfleet. 

1691 29 | Letter to Mill. 

1692 80 | Boyle Lectures. Prebendary of Worcester. Temple’s Essay. 
1693 81 | Fragments of Callimachus. Nominated King’s Librarian. 
1694 82 | Appointed, April 12. Wotton’s Reflections. 

1695 83 | Chaplain in Ordinary to King.—F.R.S.—Boyle’s Phalavis. 
1696 34 | Promotes reparation of Camb, Press.—D.D. 

1697 35 | First essay on Phalaris in 2nd ed. of Wotton. 

1698 86 | Jan. ‘Boyle against Bentley.” 

1699 87 | Mar. ‘Bentley against Boyle.’’—Master of Trin. Coll., Camb. 
IL. Ar CamBripGE.—1700-1742. 


1700 88 | Feb.1. Installed at Trin.—Vice-Chancellor. 
1701 89 | Jan.7. Marriage.—Archdeacon of Ely. 


item 


ANNALS OF BENTLEY’S LIFE.— Continued. ix 
Kt. 
1702 | 40 Anne. 
1702-4 | 40-2 | College Reforms.—Swift’s Battle of the Books (1704). 
1706-8 | 44-6 | Aids L. Kister, T. Hemsterhuys. 
1710 48> Feb. 10. Petition from Fellows of Trin. to Bp. Moore. Me- 
nander and Philemon.—Thornhbill’s portrait of B. 
1711 49 Dec. 8. Horace. 
1713 61 Bp. cites B. to Ely House. Remarks in reply to Collins, 
1714 52 First TRIAL AT ELry Hovuse.—July Si Bp. Moore dies before 
judgment has been given. Aug. 1. Death of Queen 
Anne. George I. 
1715 63 Jacobite Reyolt. B.'s Sermon on Popery. 
1716 54 Petition from Fellows of Trin. to Crown. 
1717 55 B. Regius Prof. of Divinity. George I. visits Cambriige. 
1718 56 B. arrested. Deprived of Degrees by Senate (Oct. 17). 
1719 57 B. makes terms with Miller. 
1720 58 Proposals for edition of New Testament. 
1724 62 Mar. 26. B.’s degrees restored.—Declines see of Bristol. 
1725 63 B.’s Latin speech at Commencement. 
1726 64 Terence published. 
1727. | 65 | George II. Death of Newton. 
1728 66 George II. at Cambridge.—B.’s illness.—Colbatch active. « 
1729 67 Bp. Greene cites B. to appear. Veto by King’s Bench. 
1730 68 Senate House opened. 
1781 69 Fire at Cottonian Library. 
1732 70 B.’s edition of Paradise Lost. He undertakes Homer. 
1733 ca Srconp TRIAL AT Ety House. 
1734 72 April 27. Bp. Greene sentences B. to deprivation. 
1735-7 | 73-5 | Efforts to procure execution of the judgment. 
1788 76 April 22. End of the struggle. B. remains’in possession. 
1739 77 Manilius. 
1740 78 Death of Mrs. Bentley. 
1742 80 March. Pope’s enlarged Dunciad, with verses on B. 
June. B. examines for the Craven. July 14. His death. 
DATES OF SOMB PRINCIPAL WORKS. 
1691 29 Letter to Mill. - 
1692 30 Boyle Lectures. 
1693 31 Fragments of Callimachus. 
1699 37 Enlarged Dissertation on Phalaris. 
1710 48 Emendations on Menander and Philemon. 
1711 49 Horace. 
1718 51 Remarks on a Jate Discoursé of Free-thinking. 
1726 64 Terence. 
1732 70 Edition of Paradise Lost. 
1739 G7 Manilius. 
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BENTLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 
EARLY LIFE.—THE LETTER TO MILL 


Ricuarp Benriey was born on January 27,1662. A re 
markable variety of interest belongs to his life of eighty 
years. He is the classical critic whose thoroughly origi- 
nal genius set a new example of method, and gave ’a deci- 
sive bent to the subsequent course of scholarship. Amongst 
students of*the Greek Testament he is memorable as the 
first who defined a plan for constructing tle whole text 
directly from the oldest documents. His English style 
has a place of its own in the transition from the prose of 
the seventeenth century to that of the eighteenth. Dur- 
ing forty years he was the most prominent figure of a 
great English University at a stirring period. And every- 
thing that he did or wrote bears a vivid impress of per- 
sonal character. The character may alternately attract and 
repel; it may provoke a feeling in which indignation is 
tempered only by a sense of the ludicrous, or it may irre- 
sistibly appeal to our admiration; but at all moments and 
in all moods it is signally masterful. 
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His birthplace was Oulton, a township in the parish 
of Rothwell, near Wakefield, in the West Riding of York- 
shire. His family were yeomen of the richer class, who 
for some generations had held property in the neighbour- 
hood of Halifax. Bentley's grandfather had been a cap- 
tain in the Royalist army during the civil war, and had 
died whilst a prisoner in the hands of the enemy. The 
Bentleys suffered in fortune for their attachment to the 
Cavalier party, but Thomas Bentley, Richard’s father, still 
owned a small estate at Woodlesford, a village in the same 
parish as Oulton. After the death of his first wife, Thom- 
as Bentley, then an elderly man, married in 1661 Sarah, 
daughter of Richard Willie, of Oulton, who is described as 
a stone-mason, but seems to have been rather what would — 
now be called a builder, and must have been in pretty 
good circumstances; he is said to have held a major’s 
commission in the royal army during the troubles. It 
was after him that his daughter’s first-born was called 
Richard. Bentley’s literary assailants in later years en- 
deayoured to represent him as a sort of ploughboy who 
had been developed into a learned boor; whilst his amia- 
ble and accomplished grandson, Richard Cumberland, ex- 
hibited a pardonable tendency to over-estimate the family 
claims. Bentley himself appears to have said nothing on 
the subject. : 

He was taught Latin grammar by his mother. From 
a day-school at Methley, a village near Oulton, he was sent 
to the Wakefield Grammar School—probably when he was 
not more than eleven years old, as he went to Cambridge 
at fourteen. School-boy life must have been more cheer- 
fui after the Restoration than it had been before, to judge 
from that lively picture in North’s “ Lives” of the school 
at Bury St. Edmund’s, where the master—a staunch Royal- - 
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ist—was forced, “in the dregs of time,” to observe “ super- 
hypocritical fastings and seekings,” and “ walked to church 
_after his brigade of boys, there to endure the infliction 
of divers holdersforth.” Then the King came to his own 
again, and this scholastic martyr had the happy idea of 

“publishing his cavaliership by putting all the boys at 
his school into red cloaks;” ‘‘ of whom he had near thir- 
ty to parade before him, through that observing town, to 
church; which made no vulgar appearance.” The only 
notice of Bentley’s school-life by himself (so far as I 
know) is in Cumberland’s Memoirs, and is highly charac- 
teristic. ‘I have had frem him at times whilst standing 
at his elbow”—says his grandson, who was then a boy 
about nine years old—“ a complete and entertaining narra- 
‘tive of his school-boy days, with the characters of his dif- 
ferent masters very humorously displayed, and the punish- 
ments described which they at times would wrongfully in- 
flict upon him for seeming to be idle and regardless of his 
task— When the dunces, he would say, could not discover 
that I was pondering it in my mind, and fixing it more 
firmly in my memory, than if I had been bawling it cut 
amongst the rest of my school-fellows.” However, he seems 
to have retained through life a warm regard for Wakefield 
School. It had a high reputation. Another of its pupils, 
a few years later, was John Potter, author of the once pop- 
ular work on Greek antiquities, editor of Rae and 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Bentley was only thirteen when his father died. His 
grandfather, Richard Willie, decided that he should go to 
the University without much more delay. The boy had 
his own way to make; his father’s small estate had been 
left to a son by the first marriage; and in those days there 
was nothing to hinder a precocious lad from matriculating 
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at fourteen, though the ordinary age was already seven- 
teen or eighteen. On May 24, 1676, “ Ricardus Bentley 
de Oulton” was enrolled in the Admission Book of St. 
John’s College. The choice of a University may have 
been influenced by the fact that John Baskervile, the: mas-, 
ter of Wakefield School, was a member of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge; the choice of a College, partly by the 
fact that some scholarships for natives of Yorkshire had 
been founded at St. John’s by Sir Marmaduke Constable. 
Bentley, like Isaac Newton at Trinity, entered as a sub- 
sizar, a student who receives certain allowances. St. John’s 
College was just then the largest in the University, and 
appears to have been as efficient as it was distinguished. 
The only relic of Bentley’s undergraduate life is a copy 
of English verses on the Gunpowder Plot. That stirring 
theme was long a stock subject for College exercises. 
Bentley’s verses have the jerky vigour of a youth whose 
head is full of classical allusions, and who is bent on mak- 
ing points. The social life of the University probably did 
not engage very much of his time; and it is left to us to 
conjecture how much he saw of two Cambridge contem- 
poraries who afterwards wrote against him—Richard John- 
son, of his own College, and Garth, the poet, of Peter- 
house; or of William Wotton, his firm friend in later life 
—that “juvenile prodigy” who was a boy of fourteen 
when Bentley took his degree, and yet already a Bache- 
lor of Arts. ; 

Nothing is known of Bentley’s classical studies whilst 
he was an undergraduate. His own statement, that some 
of his views on metrical questions dated from earliest 
manhood (iam ab adolescentia), is too vague to prove 
anything. Monk remarks that there were no prizes for 
classics at Cambridge then. It may be observed, however, 
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that there was one very important prize—the Craven Uni- 
versity- Scholarship, founded in 1647. But no competi- 
tion is recorded between 1670, when Bentley was eight 
years old, and 1681, the year after he took his first degree. 
The studies of the Cambridge Schools were Logic, Ethics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Mathematics. Bentley took high 
honours in these. His place was nominally sixth in the 
first class, but really third, since three of those above him 
were men of straw. The Vice-chancellor and the two 
Proctors then possessed the privilege of interpolating one 
name each in the list, simply as a compliment, and they 
naturally felt that such a compliment was nothing if it 
was not courageous. Bentley’s degree had no real like- 
ness, of course, to that of third Wrangler now; modern 
Mathematics were only beginning, and the ‘other subjects 
of the Schools had more weight; the testing process, too, 
was far from thorough. 

Bentley never got a Fellowship. In his time—indeed, 
until the present century—there were territorial restric- 
tions at almost all Colleges. As a native of Yorkshire, 
he had been elected to a Constable scholarship, but the 
same circumstance excluded him from a ‘greater prize. 
When he graduated, two Fellowships at St. John’s were 
already held by Yorkshiremen, and a third representative 
of the same county was inadmissible. He was a candi- 
date, indeed, in 1682; but as no person not in Priest’s 
Orders was eligible on that occasion, he must have gone 
in merely to show what he could do. The College was 
enabled to recognise him in other ways, however. He 
was appointed to the mastership of Spalding School in 
Lincolnshire. At the end of about a year, he quitted this 
post for one which offered attractions of a different kind. 
Dr. Pp natee ee pieony of St. Paul’s, and formerly a 
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Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge—wanted a tutor for his 
second son: and his choice fell on Bentley. 

A youth of twenty-one, with Bentley’s tastes and pow- 
ers, could scarcely have been placed in a more advantageous 
position. Stillingfleet was already foremost amongst those 
scholarly divines who were regarded as the champions of 
Christianity against deists or materialists, and more partic- 
ularly as defenders of the English Church against designs 
which had been believed to menace it since the Restora- 
tion. The researches embodied in Stillingfieet’s Origines 
Sacrae and other works had for their general aim to place 
the Anglican religion on the historical basis of primitive 
times. In the course of his extensive and varied studies, 
he had gradually formed that noble library—one of the 
finest private collections then existing’ in England—which 
after his death was purchased for Dublin by Archbishop 
Marsh. Free access to such a library was a priceless boon 
for Bentley. At the Dean’s house he would also meet the 
best literary society in London; and his “ patron ”’—to use 
the phrase of that day—received him on a footing which 
enabled him to profit fully by such opportunities. Stil- 
lingfleet could sympathise with the studies of his son’s 
young tutor. In his own early days, after taking his de- 
gree at the same College, Stillingfleet had accepted a do- 
mestic tutorship, and “ besides his attendance on his prop- 
er province, the instruction of the young gentleman,” had 
found time to set about writing his Zrenicum—the endeav- 
our of a sanguine youth to make peace between Presbyte- 
rians and Prelacy. A contemporary biographer (Dr. Tim- 
othy Goodwin) has thus described Dr. Stillingfleet: ‘* He 
was tall, graceful, and well-proportioned; his countenance 
comely, fresh, and awful; in his conversation, cheerful and 
discreet, obliging, and’ very instructive.” To the day of 
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his death in 1699 Stillingfleet was Bentley’s best friend— 
the architect, indeed, of his early fortunes. 

The next six years, from the twenty-first to the twenty- 
seventh of his age (1683-1689), were passed by Bentley 
in Dr. Stillingfleet’s family. It was during this period, 
when he enjoyed much leisure and the use of a first-rate 
library, that Bentley laid the solid foundations of his 
learning. He enlarged his study of the Greek and Latin 
classics, writing notes in the margin of his books as he 
went along. In those days, it will be remembered, such 
studies were not facilitated by copious dictionaries of 
classical biography, geography, and antiquities, or by those 
well-ordered and comprehensive lexicons which exhibit at 
a glance the results attained by the labours of successive 
generations. Bentley now began to make for himself lists 
of the authors whom he found cited by the ancient gram- 
marians; and it may be observed that a series of detract- 
ors, from Boyle’s allies to Richard Dawes, constantly twit 
Bentley with owing all his learning to “indexes.” Thus, 
in a copy of verses preserved by Granger, Bentley figures as 


“ Zoilus, tir’d with turning o’er // 
Dull indexes, a precious store.” 


At this time he also studied the New Testament critically. 
His labours on the Old Testament may be described in his 
own words: “I wrote, before I was twenty-four years of 
age, a sort of Hexapla ; a thick volume in quarto, in the 
first column of which I inserted every word of the Hebrew 
Bible alphabetically ; and, in five other columns, all the 
various interpretations of those words in the Chaldee, Syr- 
iac, Vulgate, Latin, Septuagint, and Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, that occur in the whole Bible.” 

Bentley did not take Orders till 1690, when he was 
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twenty-eight, but he had probably always intended to do 
so. His delay may have been partly due to the troubles 
of James II.’s reign. Immediately after the Revolution 
Dean Stillingfleet was raised to the see of Worcester: 
His eldest son had gone to Cambridge; but Beutley’s 
pupil, James, was sent to Wadham College, Oxford. 
Bentley accompanied him thither; and, having taken an 
ad eundem degree of M.A., was placed on the books of 
Wadham College. He continued to reside at Oxford till 
the latter part of 1690; and we find him engaged on be- 
half of the University in negotiations for the purchase 
of the library which had belonged to Dr. Isaac Voss, 
Canon of Windsor. This valuable collection—including ~ 
the books of Gerard John Voss, Isaac’s. father—ultimate- 
ly went to Leyden; not, apparently, through any fault of 
Bentley’s, though that was alleged during his controversy 
with Boyle. 

While living at Oxford, Bentley enjoyed access to the 
Bodleian Library; and, as if his ardour had been stimu- 
lated by a survey of its treasures, it is at this time that 
his literary projects first come into view. “I had de- 
cided” (he informs Dr. Mill) “to edit the fragments of 
all the Greek poets, with emendations and notes, as a sin- 
gle great work.” Perhaps even Bentley can scarcely then 
have realised the whole magnitude of such a task, and 
would have gauged it more accurately two years later, 
when he had edited the fragments of Callimachus. Nor 
was this the only vast scheme that floated before his 
mind. In a letter to Dr. Edward Bernard (then Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy at Oxford) he discloses a project 
of editing three Greek lexicons—those of Hesychius and 
Suidas, with the Htymologicum Magnum—in three paral- 
lel columns for each page. These would make three folio 
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volumes; a fourth volume would contain other lexicons 
(as those of Julius Pollux, Erotian, and Phrynichus) which 
did not lend themselves to the arrangement in column. 
His thoughts were also busy with Philostratus (the Greek 
biographer of the Sophists)—with Lucretius—and with 
the astronomical poet Manilius. Bentley excelled all pre- 
vious scholars in accurate knowledge of the classical me- 
tres. His sojourn at Oxford is the earliest moment at 
which we find a definite notice of his metrical studies, 
The Baroccian collection in the Bodleian Library contains 
some manuscripts of the Greek “ Hand-book of Metres” 
which has come down under the name of the grammarian 
Hephaestion. Bentley now collated these, using a copy 
of the edition of Turnebus, in which he made some mar- 
ginal notes; the book is in the Library of Trinity — 
Cambridge. 

When Bentley was thirty-six, he could still say, “] 
have never published anything yet, but at the desire of 
others.” Before he left Oxford, towards the end of 1690, 
a friend had already engaged him to appear in print. 
The Baroccian collection of manuscripts contained the 
only known copy of a chronicle written in Greek by a 
certain John of Antioch. He is sometimes called John 
Malelas, or simply Malelas. This is the Greek form of 
a Syriac surname similar in import to the Greek rhetor— 
“ orator,” “eloquent writer.” It was given to other liter- 
ary men also, and merely served to distinguish this John 
of Antioch from other well-known men of the same name 
and place. His date is uncertain, but may probably be 
placed between the seventh and tenth centuries, His 
chronicle is a work of the kind which was often under- 
taken by Christian compilers. Beginning from the Crea- 
tion, he sought to give a chronological sketch of universal 
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history down to his own time. The work, as extant, is 
incomplete. It begins with a statement characteristic of 
its general contents: “After the death of Hephaestus 
(Vulean), his son Helius (the Sun) reigned over the 
Egyptians for the space of 4407 days;” and it breaks 
off at the year 560 a.p., five years before the death of 
Justinian. Historically it is worthless, except in so far 
as it preserves a few notices by writers contemporary with 
the later emperors; and it has no merit of form. Sceali- 
ger once described a similar chronicle as a dust-bin. Yet 
the mass of rubbish accumulated by John of Antioch in- 
cludes a few fragments of better things. Not only the 
classical :prose-writers but the classical poets were among 

his authorities, for he made no attempt to discriminate 
facts from myths. In several places he preserves the 
names of lost works. Here and there, too, a bit of clas- 
sical prose or verse has stuck in the dismal swamp of his 
text. Eager to reconstruct ancient chronology, the stu- 
dents of the seventeenth century had not overlooked this 
unattractive author. In the reign of Charles I. two Ox- 
ford scholars had successively studied him. John Greg- 
ory (who died in 1646) had proved the authorship of the 
chronicle—mutilated though it was at both ends—by 
showing that a passage of it is elsewhere quoted as from 
the chronicle of Malelas. Edmund Chilmead—a man re- 
markable for his attainments in scholarship, mathematics, 
and music—translated it into Latin, adding notes. As a 
Royalist, Chilmead was ejected from Christ Church by the 
Parliamentary Visitation of 1648. He died in 1653, just 
as his work was ready, to be printed. After the lapse of 
thirty-eight years, the Curators of the Sheldonian Press 
resolved in 1690 to edit it. The manuscript chronicle 
had already gained some repute through the citations of 
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it by such scholars as Selden, Usher, Pearson, Stanley, 
Lloyd. It was arranged that an introduction should be 
written by Humphrey Hody, who had been James Stil- 
lingfleet’s College tutor at Wadham, and had, like Bent- 
ley, been appointed Chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester. 
He was an excellent scholar, and performed his task in 
a highly creditable manner. A general supervision of the 
edition had been entrusted to Dr. John Mill, Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, whose learning has an abiding monu- 
ment in his subsequent edition of the New Testament. 
One day Mill and Bentley were walking together at Ox- 
ford, when the conversation turned on the chronicle of 
Malelas. Bentley said that he would like to see the book 
before it was published. Mill consented, on condition 
that Bentley would communicate any suggestions that 
might occur to him: - The proof-sheets were then sent.to 
Bentley; who shortly afterwards left Oxford, to take up 
his residence as chaplain with the Bishop of Worcester. 

Dr. Mill presently claimed Bentley’s promise; and, thus 
urged, Bentley at length sent his remarks on Malelas, in 
the form of a Latin Letter addressed to Dr. Mill. He 
elsewhere says that he had been further pressed to write 
it by the learned Bishop Lloyd. In June, 1691, the 
chronicle appeared, with Bentley’s Letter to Mill as an 
appendix. This edition (‘“Oxonii, e Theatro Sheldoni- 
ano”) is a moderately thick octavo volume; first stands 
a note by Hody, on the spelling of the chronicler’s sur- 
name; then his Prolegomena, filling 64 pages; the Greek 
text follows, with Chilmead’s Latin version in parallel col- 
umns, and foot-notes; and the last 98 pages are occupied 
by Bentley’s Letter to Mill. 

Briefly observing that he leaves to Hody the question 
of the chronicler’s identity and age, Bentley comes at 
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once to the text. Malelas had treated Greek mythology 
as history, interweaving it with other threads of ancient 
record. Thus, after enumerating some fabulous kings of 
Attica, he proceeds: “Shortly afterwards, Gideon was 
leader of Israel. Contemporary with him was the famous 
lyric poet Orpheus, of Thrace.” Malelas then quotes 
some statements as to the mystic theology taught by 
Orpheus. One of these is a sentence which, as he gives 
it, seems to be composed of common words, but is wholly . 
unintelligibie. Bentley takes up this sentence. He shows 
that the deeply corrupted words conceal the names of 
three mystic divinities in the later Orphic system, sym- 
bolical, respectively, of Counsel, Light, and Life. He ~ 
proves this emendation, as certain as it is wonderful, by 
quoting a passage from Damascius—the last great Neo- 
platonist, who lived in the early part of the sixth century, 
and wrote a treatise called “ Questions and Answers on 
First Principles,” in which he sketches the theology of 
“the current Orphie rhapsodies.” This treatise was not 
even partially printed till 1828; and Bentley quotes it 
from a manuscript in the library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. He next deals with a gronp of fictitious 
“oracles” which Malelas had reduced from hexameter 
yerse into prose of the common dialect, and shows that 
several of them closely resemble some which he had found 
in a manuscript at Oxford, entitled “Oracles and Theolo- 
gies of Greek Philosophers.” 

Then he tnrns to those passages in which the chronicle 
cites the Attic dramatists. He demonstrates the spurious- 
ness of a fragment ascribed to Sophocles. He confirms or 
corrects the titles of several lost plays which Malelas ascribes 
to Enripides, and incidentally amends numerous passages 
which he has occasion’ to quote. Discursive exuberance of 
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learning characterises the whole Letter. A single exam- 
ple will serve to illustrate it. Malelas says: “ Euripides 
brought out a play about Pasiphaé.” Bentley remarks 
on this: “I do not speak at random; and I am certain 
that no ancient writer mentions a Pasiphaé of Euripides.” 
The comic poet Alezus, indeed, composed a piece of that 
name, which is said to have been exhibited in the same 
year as the recast Plutus of Aristophanes. It is true, 
however, Bentley adds, that the sfory of Pasiphaé had 
been handled by Euripides, in a lost play called The Cre- 
tans. This he proves from a scholiast on the Frogs of 
Aristophanes. But the scholiast himself needs correction : 


who says that Euripides inigoduced Aeropé in The Creans. 


ied 


Here he is confounding The Cretans with another lost 
play of Euripides, called the Women of Crete: the former 
dealt with the story of Icarus and Pasiphaé, the latter 
with that of Aeropé, Aireus, and Thyestes. Porphyry, 
in his book on Abstinence, quotes nine verses from a play 
of Euripides, in which the chorus are addressing Minos. 
Grotius, in his Excerpts from Greek Comedies and Trage- 
dies, had attempted to amend these corrupted verses, and 
had supposed. them to come from the Women of Crete. 
Bentley (incidentally correcting a grammarian) demon- 
strates that they can have belonged only to The Cretans. 
He then turns to the Greek verses themselves. Grotius 
had given a Latin version of them, in the same metre. 
This metre was the anapzstic—one which had been fre- 
quently used by the scholars of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, both in translations and in original poems. 
Bentley points out that one of its most essential laws had 
been ignored, not only by Grotius, but by the modern Lat- 
inists generally, including Joseph Scaliger. The ancients 
regarded the verses of this metre as forming a continuous 
2 
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chain; hence the last syllable of a verse was not indiffer- 
ently long or short, but necessarily one or the other, as if 
it occurred in the middle of a verse. Thus Grotius had 


written : 
“Quas prisca domos dedit indigena * 


Quercus Chalyba secta bipenni.” 


Here the short @ at the end of indigena should be a 
long syllable, in order to make an anapest (~~—). This 
is known as Bentley’s discovery of the synaphea (“ connec- 
tion”) in anapeestic verse. He further illustrates the 
metre from fragments of the Latin poet Attius—which he 
amends; one fragment, indeed, he recognises in the prose 
of Cicero’s Tusculans. Returning to the fragment of The 
Cretans in Porphyry, which Grotius had handled amiss, 
Bentley corrects it—with certainty in some points, with 
rashness in others, but everywhere brilliantly. Nor has he 
done with the verses yet. They mention the cypress as 
“native” to Crete. This leads Bentley to discuss and 
amend passages in Pliny’s Natural History, in the History 
of Plants by Theophrastus, and in.the geographical work 
of Solinus. 

Elsewhere Malelas refers to the lost Meleager of Euripi- 
des. Having quoted another mention of it from Hesych- 
ius, Bentley takes occasion to show at length the principal 
causes of error in that lexicon. This is one of the most 
striking parts of the Letter. Then, in numerous places, he 
restores proper names which Malelas had defaced. The 
chronicler says that the earliest dramatists were Themis, 
Minos, and Auleas. Bentley shows that he means Thespis, 
Ion of Chios, and Aisehylus. Thespis leads him to quote 
Clement of Alexandria, and to explain some mysterious 
words by showing that they are specimens of a pastime 
which consisted in framing a sentence with the twenty- 
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four letters of the alphabet, each used once only. Speak- 
ing of Ion, he gives an exhaustive discussion of that poet’s 
date and writings, verse and prose. The Letter ends with 
some remarks on the form of the name Malelas. Hody 
had found fault with Bentley for adding the final s, which 
no previous scholar used. Bentley replies that a at the 
end of a foreign name ordinarily became as in Greek—as 
Agrippas. And Malelas being the Greek form of a Greek 
writer’s name, we should keep it in Latin and English, just 
as Cicero says Lysias, not Lysia. The Latin exceptions 
are the domesticated names—those of slaves, or of Greeks 
naturalised by residence: as Sosia, Phania. But it was 
objected that Malela was’a “ barbarian” name, and there- 
fore indeclinable. Bentley answers that the Hun Attila 
appears in Greek writers as AttiJas—adding half a dozen 
Huns, Goths, and Vandals. The prejudice in favour-/of 
Malela arose from a simple cause. The chronicler is men= 
tioned only thrice by Greek writers: two of these’ three 
passages happen to have the name in the genitive case, 
which is Malela; the third, however, has the nominative, 
which is Malelas. Mr. Hody was not convinced about the 
s. The note—in four large pages of small print—which 
precedes his Prolegomena was written after he had read 
Bentley’s argument; and ends witha prayer. Mr. Hody’s 
aspiration is that he may always write in a becoming spirit ; 
and, finally, that he may be a despiser of trifles (nugarum 
denique contemptor). 

Taken as a whole, Bentley’s Letter to Mill is an extraor- 
dinary performance for a scholar of twenty-eight in the 
year 1690. It ranges from one topic to another over al- 
most the whole field of ancient literature. Upwards of 
sixty Greek and Latin writers, from the earliest to the 
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latest, are incidentally explained or corrected. There are 
many curious tokens of the industry with which Bentley 
had used his months at Oxford. Thus, referrmg to a 
manuscript of uncertain origin in the Bodleian Library, 
“T have made out,” he says, “from some iambics at the 
beginning—almost effaced by age—that it contains the 
work of the grammarian Theognotus, whom the author 
of the Eiymologicum Magnum quotes several times ;” and 
he gives his proof. 

It is interesting to see how strongly this first production 
bears the stamp of that peculiar style which afterwards 
marked Bentley’s criticism. It is less the style of a writer 
than of a speaker who is arguing in a strain of rough vi- 
vacity with another person. The tone is often as if the 
ancient author was reading his composition aloud to Bent- 
ley; but making stupid mistakes through drowsiness or in- 
attention. Bentley pulls him up short; remonstrates with 
him in a vein of good-humoured sarcasm ; points out to him 
that he can scarcely mean this, but—as his own words else- 
where prove—must, no doubt, have meant that; and rec- 
ommends him to think more of logic. Sometimes it is the 
modern reader whom Bentley addresses, as if begging him 
to be calm in the face of some tremendous blunder just 
committed by the ancient author, who is intended to over- 
hear the “ aside””—“ Do not mind him ; he does not really 
mean it. He is like this sometimes, and makes us anx- 
ious; but he has plenty of good-sense, if one can only get 
at it. Let us see what we can do for him.” This collo- 
quial manner, with its alternating appeals to author and 
reader, in one instance exposed Bentley to an unmerited 
rebuke from Dr. Monk. Once, after triumphantly show- 
ing that John of Antioch supposed the Beotian Aulis to 
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be in Scythia, Bentley exclaims, “ Good indeed, Johnny !” 
(Euge vero, 6 Iwayvidior). Dr. Monk thought that this 
was said to Dr. John Mill, and reproved it as ‘‘an indeco- 
rum which neither the familiarity of friendship nor the 
license of a dead language can justify towards the digni- 
fied Head of a House.” Mr. Maebly, in a memoir of Bent- 
ley, rejoins: “ That may be the view of English high life ; 
a German savant would never have been offended by the 
expressions in question.” (Das mag Anschauung des eng- 
lischen high life sein: einem deutschen Gelehrten wirden 
die fraglichen Ausdriicke nie aufgefallen sein.) But our 
Aristarchus was not addressing the Principal of St. Ed- 
mund Hall; he was sportively upbraiding the ancient 
chronicler. Indeed, Monk’s slip—a thing most rare in his 
work—was pointed out in a review of his first edition, 
and is absent from the second. 

Two of the first scholars of that day—John Gooiea 
Graevius and Ezechiel Spanheim—separately saluted the 
young author of the Letter to Mill as ‘‘a new and already 
bright star” of English letters. But the Letter to Mill 
received by far its most memorable tribute, years after 
Bentley’s death, from David Rubnken, in his preface to 
the Hesychius of Alberti. ‘‘Those great men,” he says— 
meaning such scholars as Scaliger, Casaubon, Saumaise— 
“did not dare to say openly what they thought (about 
Hesychius), whether deterred by the established repute 
of the grammarian, or by the clamours of the half-learned, 
who are always noisy against their betters, and who were 
uneasy at the notion of the great Hesychius losing his 
pre-eminence. In order that the truth should be publish- 
ed and proved, we needed the learned daring of Richard 
Bentley—daring which here, if anywhere, served literature 
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better than the sluggish and credulous superstition of 
those who wish to be called and deemed critics. Bentley 
shook off the servile yoke, and put forth that famous Let- 
ter to Mill—a wonderful monument of genius and learn- 
ing, such as could have come only from the first critic of 
his time.” 


ences cet 


CHAPTER Ii. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES. 


Rozsert Boyzz, born in the year after Bacon’s death 
(1627), stands next to hiny among the Englishmen of the 
seventeenth century who advanced inductive science. His 
experiments—“ physico-mechanical,” as he describes them 
—led to the discovery of the law for the elasticity of the 
air; improvements in the air-pump and the thermometer 
were due to him; and his investigations were serviceable 
to Hydrostatics, Chemistry, and Medicine. In his theo- 
logical writings it was his chief aim to show “the recon- 
cilableness of reason and religion,” and thus ,to combat the 
most powerful prejudice which opposed the early progress 
of the New Philosophy. Boyle’s mind, like Newton’s, be- 
came more profoundly reverent the further he penetrated 
into the secrets of nature; his innermost feeling appears 
to be well represented by the title which he chose for one 
of his essays—“On the high veneration man’s intellect 
owes to God, peculiarly for his wisdom and power.” Thus 
his “ Disquisition of Final Causes” was designed to prove, 
as against inferences which had been drawn from the cos- 
nical system of Descartes, that the structure of the uni- 
verse reveals the work of a divine intelligence. Dying on 
December 30, 1691, he left a bequest which was in har- 
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mony with the main purpose of his life, and which might 
be regarded as his personal and permanent protest against 
the idea that a servant of science is an enemy of religion. 

He assigned fifty pounds a year as a stipend “for sone 
divine, or preaching minister,” who should “ preach eight: 
Sermons in the year for proving the Christian religion 
against notorious infidels, viz. Atheists, Deists, Pagans, 
Jews, and Mahometans; not descending to any controversies 
that are among Christians themselves: The lectures to be 
on the first Monday of the respective months of January, 
February, March, April, May, September, October, Novem- 
ber; in such church as the trustees shall from time to time 
appoint.” The four trustees named in the will—Bishop ~ 
Tenison, Sir Henry Ashurst, Sir John Rotheram, and John 
Evelyn (the author of the Sylva and the Diary)—soon 
appointed the Lecturer who was to deliver the first course. 
“We made choice of one Mr. Bentley,” says Evelyn — 
“chaplain to the Bishop of Worcester.” Bishop Stil- 
lingfieet, himself so eminent an apologist, would naturally 
be consulted in such an election. 

Bentley took for his subject the first of the topics 
indicated by the founder—“ A confutation of Atheism.” 
At this time the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes had been 
forty years before the world: and Bentley’s lectures stand 
in a peculiar relation to it. Hobbes resolved all ideas into 
sensations; he denied that there was “any common rule 
of good and evil, to be taken from the nature of the ob- 
jects themselves.” He did not, however, deny the exist- 
ence of a God. ‘Curiosity about causes,” says Hobbes, 
“led men to search out, one after the other, till they came 
to the necessary conclusion, that there is some eternal 
cause which men called God. But they have no more 
idea of his nature than a blind man has of fire, though he 
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knows that there is something which warms him.” So 
elsewhere he distinguishes between the necessary ‘ ac- 
knowledgment of one infinite, omnipotent, and eternal 
God,” and the attempt—which he pronounces delusive— 
to define the nature of that Being “‘ by spirit incorporeal.” 

Bentley held with those who regarded Hobbes, not 
merely as a materialist who destroyed the basis of mo- 
rality, but as an atheist in the disguise of a deist. Writ- 
ing to Bernard, Bentley says roundly of Hobbes, “ his 
corporeal God is a meer sham to get his book printed.” 
Hobbes had said—not in the Leviathan, but in “ An An- 
swer to Bishop Bramhall,” who had pressed him on this 
point—“ I maintain God’s existence, and that he is a most 
pure and most simple corporeal spirit :” adding, “ by cor- 
poreal I mean a substance that has magnitude.”  Else- 
where he adds “invisible” before “corporeal.” But’ at 
this time the suspicion of a tendency was sometimes 
enough to provoke the charge of atheism: thus Cud- 
worth, in his “Jntellectual System ”—published fourteen 
years before Bentley’s lectures, and, like them, directed 
mainly against Hobbes—casts the imputation, without a 
shadow of reason, on Gassendi, Descartes, and Bacon. 
Bentley declared that atheism was rife in “taverns and 
coffee-houses, nay Westminster-hall and the very churches.” 
The school of Hobbes, he was firmly persuaded, was an- 
swerable for this. “There may be some Spinosists, or 
_ immaterial Fatalists, beyond seas,” says Bentley; “but 
not one English infidel in a hundred is any other than a 
Hobbist; which I know to be rank atheism in the private 
study and select conversation of those men, whatever it 
may appear abroad.” Bentley’s Lectures are, throughout, 
essentially an argument against Hobbes. The set of the 
lecturer’s thoughts may be seen from an illustration used 
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in his second discourse, where he is arguing against a 
fortuitous origin of the universe. “If a man should af- 
firm that an ape, casually meeting with pen, ink, and paper, 
and falling to scribble, did happen to write exactly the 
Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes, would an atheist believé 
such a story?” 

Jt was from the pulpit of St. Martin’s Church, in Lon- 
don, that Bentley delivered his Boyle Lectures. The first 
was given on March 7, 1692. Bentley announces that his 
refutation of atheists will not be drawn from those sacred 
books which, in their eyes, possess no special authority; 
“but, however, there are other books extant, which they — 
must needs allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty 
volumes of visible nature, and the everlasting tables of 
right reason; wherein, if they do not wilfully shut their 
eyes, they may read their own folly written by the finger 
of God, in a much plainer and more terrible sentence than 
Belshazzar’s was by the hand upon the wall.” 

Tn choosing this ground Bentley was following a recent 
example. Richard Cumberland, afterwards Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, had published in 1672 his “ Philosophical Dis- 
quisition on the Laws of Nature’’—arguing, against the 
school of Hobbes, that certain immutable principles of 
moral choice are inherent in the nature of things and in 
the mind of man. He purposely refrains, however, from 
appealing to Scripture: the testimony which Cumberland 
invokes is that of recent science, mathematical or physio- 
logical—of Descartes and Huygens, of Willis or Harvey. 
It is characteristic of Bentley that he chose to draw his 
weapons from the same armoury. He was already a dis- 
ciple of strictly theological iearning. But in this field, as 
in others, he declined to use authority as a refuge from 
logical encounter. 5 
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Bentley’s first Lecture argues that to adopt atheism is 
“to choose death and evil before life and good ;” that such 
folly is needless, since religion imposes nothing repugnant 
to man’s faculties or incredible to his reason; that it is 
also hurtful, both to the individual, whom it robs of the 
best hope, and to communities, since religion is the basis 
of society. The second Lecture proceeds to deduca the 
existence of the Deity from the faculties of the human 
soul. Hobbes had said: “There is no conception in a 
man’s mind which hath not at first, totally or by parts, 
been begotten upon the organs of sense: the rest are de- 
rived from that original.” Bentley, on the contrary, un- 
dertakes to prove that “the powers of cogitation, and 
volition, and sensation, are neither inherent in matter as 
such, nor producible in matter ;” but proceed from “ some 
cogitative substance, some incorporeal inhabitant within 
us, which we call spirit and soul.” As the result of the 
inquiry, he concludes that there is “an immaterial and 
intelligent Being, that created our souls; which Being 
was either eternal itself, or created immediately or ulti- 
mately by some other Eternal, that has allithose perfec- 
tions. There is, therefore, originally an eternal, immate- 
rial, intelligent Creator; all which together are the attri- 
butes of God alone.” Evelyn, who was present at this 
Lecture, writes of it in his Diary (April 4, 1692)—“ one 
of the most learned and convincing discourses I had ever 
heard.” From this point we may date the friendship 
which till his death in 1706 he steadily entertained for 
Bentley. The third, fourth and fifth Lectures urge the 
same inference from the origin and structure of human 
bodies. Bentley seeks to prove that “the human race 
was neither from everlasting without beginning; nor owes 
its beginning to the influence of heavenly bodies; nor to 
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what they call nature, that is, the necessary and mechan- 
ical motions of dead senseless. matter.’ His style of ar. 
gument on the evidence of design in the human structure 
may be seen from this passage on the organism of the, 
heart : 

“Tf we consider the heart, which is supposed to be the 
first principle of motion and life, and divide it by our im- 
agination into its constituent parts, its arteries, and veins, 
and nerves, and tendons, and membranes, and innumera- 
ble little fibres that these secondary parts do consist of, 
we shall find nothing here singular, but what is in any 
other muscle of the body. ’Tis only the site and posture 
of these several parts, and the configuration of the whole, | 
that give it the form and functions of a heart. Now, 
why should the first single fibres in the formation of the 
heart be peculiarly drawn. in spiral lines, when the fibres 
of all other muscles are made by a transverse rectilinear 
motion? What could determine the fluid matter into 
that odd and singular figure, when as yet no other member 
is supposed to be formed, that might direct the course of 
that fluid matter? Let mechanism here make an experi- 
ment of *ts power, and produce a spiral and turbinated 
motion of the whole moved body without an external 
director.” : 

The last three Lectures (vi., vii., viii.) deal with the 
proofs from “ the origin and frame of the world.” These 
are by far the most striking of the series. Newton’s 
Principia had now been published for five years. But, 
beyond the inner circle of scientific students, the Carte- 
sian system was still generally received. Descartes taught 
that each planet was carried round the sun in a separate 
vortex; and that the satellites are likewise carried round’ 
by smaller vortices, contained within those of the several 
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planets. Centrifugal motion would constantly impel the 
planets to fly off in a straight line from the sun; but they 
are kept in their orbits by the pressure of an outer sphere, 
consisting of denser particles which are beyond the action 
of the vortices. 

Newton had demolished this theory. He had shown 
that the planets are held in their orbits by the force of 
gravity, which is always drawing them towards the sun, 
combined with a transverse impulse, which is always pro- 
jecting them at tangents to their orbits. Bentley takes 
up Newton’s great discovery, and applies it to prove the 
existence of an Intelligent Providence. Let us grant, he 
says, that the force of gravity is inherent to matter. What 
can have been the origin of that other foree—the trans- 
verse impulse? ‘This impulse is not uniform, but has been 
adjusted to the place of each body in the system. Each 
planet has its particular velocity, proportioned to its dis- 
tance from the sun and to the quantity of the solar mat- 
ter. It can be due to one cause alone—an intelligent and 
omnipotent Creator. 

This view has the express sanction of Newton. His 
letters to Bentley — subsequent in date to the Lectures 
—repeatedly confirm it. “Ido not know any power in 
nature,” Newton writes, ‘“which would cause this trans- 
verse motion without the divine arm.” ... “To make this 
system, with all its motions, required a cause which under- 
stood and compared together the quantities of matter in 
the several bodies of the sun and planets, and the gravitat- 
ing powers resulting from thence; the several distances of 
the primary planets from the sun, and of the secondary 
ones from Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth; and the veloci- 
ties with which these planets could revolve about those 
quantities of matter in the central bodies; and to com- 
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pare and adjust all these things together, in so great a va- 
riety of bodies, argues that cause to be, not blind and for- 
tuitous, but very well skilled in mechanics and geometry.” 

The application of Newton’s discoveries which Bentley 
makes in the Boyle Lectures was peculiarly welcome to 
Newton himself. ‘ When I wrote my treatise about our 
system,” he says to Bentley, “I had an eye upon such 
principles as might work with considering men for the 
belief of a Deity; and nothing can rejoice me more than 
to find it useful for that purpose. But if I have done 
the public any service this way, it is due to nothing te 
industry and patient thought.” 

The correspondence between Bentley and Newton, to — 
which the Boyle Lectures gave rise, would alone make 
them memorable. It has commonly been supposed that 
Bentley first studied the Principia with a view to these 
Lectures. This, as I can prove, is an error. The Library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, contains the autographs of 
Newton’s four letters to Bentley, and of his directions for 
reading the Principia ; also a letter to Wotton from John 
Craig, a Scottish mathematician, giving advice on the same 
subject, for Bentley’s benefit. Now, Craig’s letter is dated 
June 24,1691; Bentley, then, must have turned his mind 
to the Principia six months before the Boyle Lectures 
were even founded. We know, further, that in 1689 he 
was working on Lucretius. I should conjecture, then, that 
his first object in studying Newton’s cosmical system haa 
been to compare it with that of Epicurus, as interpreted 
by Lucretius; to whom, indeed, he refers more than once 
in the Boyle Lectures, Craig gives an alarming list of 
books which must be read before the Principia can be 
understood, and represents the study as most arduous. 
Newton’s own directions to Bentley are simple and en- 
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couraging: “at y® first perusal of my Book,” he con- 
cludes, “it’s enough if you understand y* Propositions 
w't some of y® Demonstrations w* are easier than the 
rest. For when you understand y° easier, they will after- 
wards give you light into y°® harder.” At the bottom of 
the paper Bentley has written, in his largest and bold- 
est character, “ Directions from Mr. Newton by his own 
Hand.” There is no date. Clearly, however, it was 
Craig’s formidable letter which determined Bentley on 
writing to Newton. The rapidity with which Bentley— 
amongst all his other pursuits—comprehended the Prin- 
cipia proves both industry and power. Some years later, 
his Lectures were searched for flaws by John Keill, after- 
wards Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Oxford, and 
the principal agent in introducing Newton’s system there. 
The Phalaris controversy was going on, and Keill wished 
to damage Bentley. But he could find only one real blot. 
Bentley had missed Newton’s discovery—mentioned, but 
not prominent, in the Przncipia—that the moon revolves 
about her own axis. Keill’s only other point was a verbal 
eavil, refuted by the context. Better testimgny to Bent- 
ley’s accuracy could scarcely have been borne. 

The last Lecture was given on December 5, 1692. The 
first six had already been printed. But before publishing 
the last two—which dealt in more detail with Newton’s 
ptinciples— Bentley wished to consult Newton himself. 
He therefore wrote to him, at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It was in the autumn of that year that Newton had fin- 
ished his Letters on Fluxions. He was somewhat out of 
health, suffering from sleeplessness and loss of appetite ; 
perhaps (as his letters to Locke suggest) vexed by the re- 
peated failure of his friends to obtain for him such a pro- 
vision as he desired. But he at once answered Bentley’s 
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letter with that concise and lucid thoroughness which 
makes his style a model in its kind. His first letter is 
dated Dec. 10, 1692, and addressed to Bentley “at the 
Bishop of Worcester’s House, in Park Street in West- 
minster.” On the back of it Bentley has written: ‘ Mr 
Newton’s Answer to some Queries sent by me, after I had 
preach’t my 2 last Sermons; All his answers are agree- 
able to what I had deliver’d before in the pulpit. But of 
some incidental things I do éréyeev [suspend judgment]. 
R. B.” Three other letters are extant which Newton wrote 
at this time to Bentley—the last on Feb. 25, 1693. _ He 
probably wrote others also’ there are several from Bent-_ 
ley to him in the Portsmouth collection. 

In the course of these four letters, Newton approves 
nearly all the arguments for the existence of God which 
Bentley had deduced from the Principia. On one im- 
portant point, however, he corrects him. Bentley had 
conceded to the atheists that gravity may be essential and 
inherent to matter. ‘ Pray,” says Newton, ‘do not as- 
cribe that notion to me; for the cause of gravity is what 
I do not pretend to ee and therefore would take more 
time to consider of it.” In the last letter, about five 
weeks later, Newton returns to this topic, and speaks 
more decidedly. The notion of gravity being inherent to 
matter “is to me,” he says, “so great an absurdity, that 
I believe no man, who has in philosophical matters any 
competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. 
Gravity must be caused by an agent acting constantly 
according to certain laws; but whether this agent be ma- 
terial or immaterial, 1 have left to the consideration of 
my readers.” 

One of the most interesting points in these letters is to 
see how a mind like Bentley’s, so wonderfully acute in 
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certain directions, and logical in criticism even to excess, 
is corrected by a mathematical. mind. Thus Bentley, in 
writing to. Newton, had argued that every particle of mat- 
ter in an infinite space has an infinite quantity of matter 
on all sides, and consequently an infinite attraction every 
way; it must therefore rest in equilibrium, all infinites 
being: equal. Now, says Newton, by similar reasoning we 
might prove that an inch “is equal to a foot. For, if an 
inch may be divided into an infinite number of parts, the 
sum of those parts.will be an inch; and if a foot may be 
divided into an infinite number of parts, the sum of those 
parts must be a foot; and therefore, since all infinites are 
equal, those sums must be-equal; that is, an inch must be 
equal to a foot. The logic is strict; what, then, is the 
error in the premises? The position, Newton answers, 
that all infinites are equal. Infinites may be considered 
in two ways. Viewed absolutely, they are neither equal 
nor unequal. But when considered under certain definite 
restrictions, as mathematics may consider them, they can 
be compared, ‘‘A mathematician would tell you that, 
though there be an infinite number of infinite little parts 
in an inch, yet there is twelve times that number of such 
parts in a foot.” And so Bentley’s infinite attracting 
forces must be so conceived as if the addition of the 
slightest finite attracting force to either would destroy 
the equilibrium. 

Johnson has observed that these letters show “ how 
even the mind of Newton gains ground gradually upon 
darkness :” a fine remark, but one which will convey an 
incorrect impression if it is supposed to mean that Bent- 
ley’s questions had led Newton to modify or extend any 
doctrine set forth in the Principia. SBentley’s present 
object in using the Principia was to refute atheism. 
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Newton had not previously considered all the possible 
applications of his own discoveries to the purposes of the- 
ological controversy. This is the limit to the novelty 
of suggestion. which he found in Bentley’s letters,. Be- 
sides the few cases in which Newton points out a fallacy, 
there are others in which he puts a keener edge on some 
argument propounded by his correspondent. For in- 
stance, Bentley had submitted some reasons against “ the 
hypothesis of deriving the frame of the world by mechan- 
ical principles from matter evenly spread through the 
heavens.” This was one of the theories which sought to 
eliminate the necessity of an intelligent cause. It was, of 
course, radically incompatible with Newton’s system. “I 
had considered it very little,’ Newton- writes, “before 
your letters put me upon it.” But then he goes on to 
point out how it may be turned against its authors. It 
involves the assumption that gravity is inherent to matter. 
But, if this is so, then matter could never have been even- 
ly spread through the heavens without the intervention 
of a supernatural power. ; 

Newton’s letters, while they heighten our admiration 
for the master, also illustrate the great ability of the dis- 
ciple—his strong grasp of a subject which lay beyond the 
sphere of his familiar studies, and his vigorous originality. 
in the use of new acquisitions. Bentley’s Boyle Lectures 
have a lasting worth which is independent of their scien- 
tific value as an argument. In regard to the latter, it may 
be observed that they bear the mark of their age in their 
limited conception of a natural law as distinguished from 
a personal agency. Thus gravitation is allowed as a nat- 
ural “law” because its action is constant and uniform. 
But wherever there is a more and a less, wherever the op- . 
eration is apparently variable, this is explained by the in- 
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tervening will of an intelligent person; it is not conceived 
that the disturbing or modifying force may be another, 
though unknown, “law,” in the sense in which that name 
is given to a manifestly regular sequence of cause and ef- 
fect. On their literary side, the best parts of the Lectures 
exhibit Bentley as a born controversialist, and the worst 
as a born litigant. The latter character appears in an oc- 
casional tendency to hair-splitting and quibbling; the for- 
mer, in his sustained power of terse and animated reason- 
ing, in rapid thrust and alert defence, in ready command 
of various resources, in the avoidance of declamation while 
he is proving his point, and in the judicious use of elo- 
quence to clinch it. Here, as elsewhere, he has the knack 
of illustrating an abstruse subject by an image from com- 
mon things. He is touching (in the second Lecture) on 
the doctrine of Epicurus that our freedom of will is due 
to the declension of atoms from the perpendicular as they 
fall through infinite space. “’Tis as if one should say 
that a bowl equally poised, and thrown upon a plain and 
smooth bowling-green, will run necessarily and fatally in a 
direct motion; but if it be made with a bias, that may de- 
cline it a little from a straight line, it may acquire by that 
motion a liberty of will, and so run spontaneously to the 
jack.” It may be noticed that a passage in the eighth 
Lecture is one of the quaintest testimonies in literature to 
the comparatively recent origin of a taste for the grander 
forms of natural scenery. Bentley supposes his adversa- — 
ries to object that “the rugged and irregular surface” of 
the earth refutes its claim to be “‘a work of divine artifice.” 
“We ought not to believe,” he replies, “that the banks of 
the ocean are really deformed, because they have not the 
form of a regular bulwark; nor that the mountains are out 
of shape, because they are not exact pyramids or cones,” 
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The Lectures made a deep and wide impression. Soon 
after they had been published, a Latin version appeared 
at Berlin. A Dutch version subsequently came out at 
Utrecht. There was one instance, indeed, of dissent from 
the general approval. A Yorkshire squire wrote a pam- 
phlet, intimating that his own experience did not lead him 
to consider the faculties of the human soul as a decisive 
argument for the existence of a Deity; and, referring to 
Bentley’s observations on this head, he remarked, “ I judge 
he hath taken the wrong sow by the ear.” In 1694 
Bentley again delivered a course of Boyle Lectures—“ A 
Defence of Christianity ””—but they were never printed. 
Manuscript copies of them are mentioned by Kippis, the 
editor of the Biographia Britannica (1780); but Dean 
Vincent, who died in 1815, is reported by Kidd as believ- 
ing that they were lost. 


CHAPTER III. 


LEARNED CORRESPONDENCE.—THE KING’S LIBRARIAN. 


In 1692—the year of his first Boyle Lecturership—an ac- 
cident placed Bentley in correspondence with John George 
Graevius, a German who held a professorship at Utrecht, 
and stood in the front rank of classical—especially Latin 
—scholarship. When Bentley was secking materials for 
an edition of Manilius, he received a box of papers from 
Sir Edward Sherburn, an old Cavalier who had partly trans- 
lated the poet. The papers in the box, bought at Ant- 
werp, had belonged to the Dutch scholar, Gaspar Gevarts. 
Amongst them was a Latin tract by Albert Rubens (“ Ru- 
benius,”) the author of another treatise which Graevius 
had previously edited. Bentley, with Sherburn’s leave, 
sent the newly-found tract to Graevius, who published it 
in 1694, with a dedication to Bentley. This circumstance 
afterwards brought on Bentley the absurd charge of hay- 
ing intercepted an honour due to Sherburn. 

Graevius was rejoiced to open a correspondence with 
the author of the Letter to Mill, which he had warmly 
admired. The professor’s son had lately died, leaving an 
unpublished edition of the Greek poet Callimachus, which 
Graevius was now preparing to edit. He applied to Bent- 
Jey for any literary aid that he could give. In reply. 
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Bentley undertook to collect the fragments of Callima- 
chus, scattered up and down throughout Greek literature ; 
remarking that he could promise to double the number 
printed in a recent Paris edition, and also to improve the 
text. In 1696 Bentley fulfilled this promise by sending 
to Graevius a collection of about 420 fragments; also a 
new recension of the poet’s epigrams, with additions to 
their number from a:fresh manuscript source, and with 
some notes on the ‘hymns. The edition appeared at 
Utrecht in 1697, with Bentley’s contributions. 

In the preface Graevius shows his sense that the work 
done by Bentley—“ that new and brilliant light of Brit- 
ain””—was not merely excellent in quality, but of a new 
order. Such indeed it was. Since thén, successive gen- 
erations have laboured at collecting and sifting the frag- 
ments of the Greek poets. But in 1697 the world had 
no example of systematic work in this field. The first 
pattern of thorough treatment and the first model of crit- 
ical method were furnished by Bentley’s Callimachus. 
Hitherto the collector of fragments had aimed at little 
more than heaping together “the limbs of the dismem- 
bered poet.” Bentley shows how these limbs, when they 
have been gathered, may serve, within certain limits, to re- 
construct the body. Starting from a list of the poet’s 
works, extant or known by title, he aims at arranging the 
fragments under those works to which they severally be- 
longed. But, while he concentrates his critical resources 
in a methodical manner, he wisely refrains from pushing 
conjecture too far. His Callimachus is hardly more dis- 
tinguished by brilliancy'than by cautious judement—praise 
which could not be given to all his later works. Here, as 
in the Letter to Mill, we see his metrical studies bearing 
fruit: thus he points ont a fact which had hitherto es- 
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caped even such scholars as Saumaise and Casaubon— 
that the Greek diphthongs az and o¢ cannot be shortened 
before consonants. rnesti, in the preface to his Callima- 
chus (1763), speaks of Bentley as “ having distanced com- 
petition :” and another estimate, of yet higher authority, 
is expressed more strongly still. ‘‘ Nothing more excel- 
lent in its kind has appeared,” said Valckenaer—‘“ nothing 
more highly finished ;” “a most thorough piece of work, 
by which writers who respect their readers might well be 
deterred” from an attempt at rivalry. It is no real abate- 
ment of Bentley’s desert that a few gleanings were left for 
those who came after him. Here, as in some other cases, 
the distinctive merit of his work is not that it was final, 
but that it was exemplary. In this particular department 
—the editing of fragments—he differed from his predeces- 
sors as the numismatist, who arranges a cabinet of coins, 
differs from the digger who is only aware that he has un- 
earthed an old bit of gold or silver. 

Meanwhile letters had been passing between Bentley and 
a correspondent very unlike Graevius. In 1693 Joshua 
Barnes, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was editing Eu- 
ripides, and wrote to Bentley, asking his reasons for an 
opinion attributed to him—that the “ Letters of Euripi- 
des” were spurious. Bentley gave these reasons in a long 
and courteous reply. Barnes, however, resented the loss 
of a cherished illusion. Not only did he omit to thank 
Bentley, but in the preface to his Euripides (1694) he al- 
luded to his correspondent’s opinion as ‘“‘a proof of ef- 
frontery or incapacity.” Barnes is a curious figure, half 
comic, half pathetic, amongst the minor persons of Bent- 
ley’s story. Widely read, incessantly laborious, but un- 
critical and vain, he poured forth a continual stream of 
injudicious publications, English or Greek, until, when he 
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was fifty-one, they numbered forty-three. The last work 
of his life was an elaborate edition of Homer. He had 
invested the fortune of Mrs. Barnes in this costly enter- 
prise, obtaining her somewhat reluctant consent, it. was 
said, by representing the “Iliad” as the work of King Sol-' 
omon. Queen Anne declined the dedication, and nothing 
could persuade poor Barnes that this was not Bentley’s 
doing. Bentley said-of Barnes that he probably knew 
about as much Greek, and understood it about as well, as 
an Athenian blacksmith. The great critic appears to have 
forgotten that Sophocles and Aristophanes were appre- 
ciated by audiences which represented.the pit and the 
gallery much more largely than the boxes and the stalls. 
An Athenian blacksmith could teach us a good many things. 
Bentley had now made his mark, and he had powerful 
friends. One piece of preferment after another came to 
him. In 1692 Bishop Stillingfleet procured for him a 
prebendal stall at Worcester, and three years later appoint- 
ed him to hold the Rectory of Hartlebury, in that county, 
until James Stillingfleet should be ia full orders. At the 
end of the year 1693 the office of Royal Librarian became 
vacant. By an arrangement which was not then thought 
singular, the new Librarian was induced to resign in fa- 
vour of Bentley, who was to pay him £130 a year out of 
the salary of £200. The patent appointing Bentley Keep- 
er of the Royal Libraries bore date April 12,1694. The 
“Licensing Act” (Stat. 13 and 14, Car. IL.) finally expired 
in 1694, a few months after Bentley took office. But he 
made the most of his time. The Act reserved three copies 
of every book printed in England—one for the Royal Li- 
brary, one for Oxford, and one for Cambridge. Latterly 
it had been evaded. Bentley applied to the Master of the - 
Stationers’ Company, and exacted ‘‘ near a thousand” yol- 
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umes. In this year he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1695 he became a Chaplain in ordinary to 
the King. Hitherto he had resided with Bishop Stilling- 
fleet ; but early in 1696 he took possession of the rooms 
in St. James’s Palace which were assigned to the Royal 
Librarian. 

One of his letters to Evelyn—whom he had been help- 
ing to revise his Vumismata, a “‘ Discourse on Medals, an- 
cient and modern”—discloses an amusing incident. Bent- 
ley’s lodgings at St. James’s were next the Earl of Marl- 
borough’s. Bentley wished to annex some rooms overhead, 
for the better bestowal of certain rare books. Marlborough 
undertook to plead his cause. The result of this obliging 
diplomacy was that the future hero of Blenheim got “ the 
closets” for himself. Bentley now became anxious to 
build a new library, and Evelyn warmly sympathises with 
his “glorious enterprise.” It was, indeed, much needed. 
The books were so ill-lodged that they could not be prop- 
erly arranged; Bentley declared that the library was “ not 
fit to be seen;” and he kept its chief treasure, the Alex- 
andrine MS. of the Greek Bible, at his own rooms in the 
palace, ‘for this very reason, that persons niight see it 
without seeing the library.” The Treasury consented to 
the proposal for building. But public business prevented 
the bill coming before Parliament, and the scheme was 
dropped for the time. Meanwhile Bentley’s energy found 
scope at Cambridge. Since the civil troubles, the Univer- 
sity Press had lapsed into a state which called for repara- 
tion. Bentley took an active part in procuring subscrip- 
tions for that purpose. He was empowered by the Uni- 
versity to order new founts of type, which were cast in 
Holland. Evelyn, in his Diary (Aug. 17, 1696), alludes 
to “that noble presse which my worthy and most learned 
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friend... is with greate charge and industrie erecting 
now at Cambridge.” In the same year Bentley took 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity. On Commencement 
Sunday (July 5, 1696) he preached before the University, 
taking as his text 1 Pet. iii. 15. The sermon, which is ex- 
tant, defends Christianity against deism. 

It is natural to ask—was Bentley yet remarked for any 
of those qualities which form the harsher side of his char- 
acter in later life? He was now thirty-four. There is the 
story of the dinner-party at Bishop Stillingfleet’s, at which 
the guest, who had been sitting next Bentley, said to the 
Bishop after dinner, “ My Lord, that chaplain of yours is_ 
certainly a very extraordinary man.” (Mr. Bentley, like 
the chaplain in “ Esmond,” had doubtless conformed to the 
usage of the time, and retired when the custards appeared.) 
“Yes,” said Stillingfleet, “had he but the gift of humility, 
he would be the most extraordinary man in Europe.” If 
this has a certain flavour of concoction, at any rate there 
is no doubt as to what Pepys wrote, after reading Boyle’s | 
allusion to Bentley’s supposed discourtesy. “I suspect 
Mr. Boyle is in the right; for our friend’s learning (which 
T have a great value for) wants a little filing.” Against 
such hints there is a noteworthy fact to be set. A letter 
of Bentley’s to Evelyn, dated Oct. 21, 1697, mentions that 
a small group of friends had arranged to meet in the even- 
ings, once or twice a week, at Bentley’s lodgings in St. 
James's. These are the names: John Evelyn, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, John Locke, Isaac Newton. A person with 
whom such men chose to place themselves in frequent and 
familiar intercourse must have been distinguished by some- 
thing else than insolent erudition. But now we musi see 
how Bentley bore himself in the first great crisis of his 
career. ; 
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CBAPTER IV. 


THE CONTROVERSY ON THE LETTERS OF PHALARIS, 


Wiuram Worrton’s Reflections on Ancient and Modern 
Learning (1694) give the best view of a discussion which 
greatly exercised the wits of the day. “Soon after the 
Restauration of King Charles IL,” says Wotton, “ upon 
the institution of the Royal Society, the comparative ex- 
celleney of the Old and New Philosophy was eagerly 
debated in England. But the disputes then managed be- 
tween Stubbe and Glanvile were cather particular, relating 
to the Royal Society, than general, relating to knowledge 
in its utmost extent. In France this controversy has been 
taken up more at large. The French were not content to 
argue the point in Philosophy and Mathematicks, but even 
in Poetry and Oratory too; where the Ancients had the 
general opinion of the learned on their side. Monsieur de 
Fontenelle, the celebrated author of a Book concerning the 


- Plurality of Worlds, began the dispute about six years ago 


[1688], in a little Discourse annexed to the Pastorals.” 
Perrault, going further still than Fontenelle, “in oratory 
sets the Bishop of Meaux [Bossuct] against Pericles (or 
rather Thucydides), the Bishop of Nismes [Fléchier] against 
Isocrates, F. Bourdaloue against Lysias, Monsieur Voiture 
against Pliny, and Monsicur Balzac against Cicero, In 
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Poetry likewise he sets Monsieur Boileau against Horace, 
Monsieur Corneille and Monsieur Moliere against the An- 
cient Dramatic Poets.” 

Sir William Temple, in his “Essay on Ancient and 


Modern Learning ”—published in 1692, and dedicated to’ 


his own University, Alme Matri Cantabrigiensiwas not 
less uncompromising in the opposite direction. His gen- 
eral view is that the Ancients surpassed the Moderns, not 
merely in art and literature, but also in every branch of 
science, though the records of their science have perished. 
“The Moderns,” Temple adds, “ gather all their learning 
out of Books in the Universities.” The Ancients, on the 
contrary, travelled with a view to original research, and 


advanced the limits of knowledge in their subjects by per-— 


sistent interviews with reserved specialists in foreign parts. 
Thales and Pythagoras are Sir William’s models in this 
way. “Thales acquired his knowledge in Egypt, Phe- 
nicia, Delphos, and Crete; Pythagoras spent twenty-two 
years in Egypt, and twelve years more in Chaldaa; and 
then returned laden with all their stores.” Temple’s per- 
formance was translated into French, and made quite a 
sensation in the Academy—receiving, amongst, other trib- 
utes, the disinterested homage of the Modern Horace. 
Wotton’s object was to act as a mediator, and “ give to 
every side its just due.” As to “eloquence and poetry,” 
it required some courage (in England) even to hint that 
the Moderns had beaten the Ancients. “It is almost a 
heresie in wit, among our poets, to set up any modern 
name against Homer or Virgil, Horace or Terence. So 
that though here and there one should in Discourse prefer 
the writers of the present age, yet scarce any man among 


us, who sets a value upon his own reputation, will venture 


to assert it in print.” With regard to science, however, 
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Wotton speaks out, and in a gentle way disposes of the 
Ancients. He may, in fact, claim the credit of having 
made a sensible contribution to the discussion. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, “the ornament of the age,” was no mean 
antagonist. Wotton must have been glad of a trusty ally, 
especially on the ground of ancient literature, the strongest 
part of the enemy’s position. Such an ally he found in 
Bentley. Temple had written thus: 

“Tt may perhaps be further affirmed, in favour of the 
Ancients, that the oldest books we have are still in their 
kind the best. The two most ancient that I know of in 
prose, among those we call profane authors, are Atsop’s 
Fables and Phalaris’s Epistles, both living near the same 
time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythagoras. As the 
first has been agreed by all ages since for the greatest mas- 
ter in his kind, and all others of that sort have been: but 
imitations of his original; so I think the Epistles of Phal- 
aris to have more race, more spirit, more force of wit and 
genius, than any others I have ever seen, either ancient or 
modern. I know several learned men (or that usually pass 
for such, under the name of critics) have, not esteemed - 
them genuine; and Politian, with some others, have attrib- 
uted them to Lucian: but I think he must have little 
skill in painting that cannot find out this to be an original. 
Such diversity of passions, upon such variety of actions 
and passages of life and government; such freedom of 
thought, such boldness of expression; such bounty to his 
friends, such scorn of his enemies; such honour of learned 
men, such esteem of good; such knowledge of life, such 
contempt of death; with such fierceness of nature and 
cruelty of revenge, could never be represented but by him 
that possessed them. And I esteem Lucian to have been 
no more capable of writing than of acting what Phalaris 
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did. In all one writ you find the scholar or the sophist ; 
in all the other, the tyrant and the commander.” 

Mutual admiration and modern journalism have seldom 
produced a more magnificent advertisement than Sir Wil- 


liam Temple had given to this ancient writer. After the’ 


slumber, or the doze, of centuries, Phalaris awoke and 
found himself in demand. The booksellers began to feel 
an interest in him such as they had never even simulated 
before. 

The “Epistles of Phalaris” are a collection of a hun- 
dred and forty-eight letters—many of them only a few 
lines long—written in “ Attic” Greek of that artificial 
kind which begins to appear about the time of Augustus. 


They are first mentioned by a Greek writer, Stobeeus, who 


flourished about 480 a.v. We know nothing about the 
exact time at which they were written. On the other 
hand there is no doubt as to the class of literature which 
they represent, or the general limits of the period to which 
they must be assigned. These limits are roughly marked 
by the first five centuries of the Christian era. 

Phalaris, the reputed author of the Letters, is a shadowy 
figure in the early legends of ancient Sicily. The modern 
Girgenti, on the south-west coast of the island, preserves 


the name.of Agrigentum, as the Romans called the Greek. 


city of Akragas.. Founded early in the sixth century be- 
fore Christ by a Dorian colony from Gela, Akragas stood 
on the spacious terraces of a lofty hill. It was a splendid 
natural stronghold. Steep cliffs were the city’s bulwarks 
on the south; on the north, a craggy ridge formed a ram- 
part behind it, and the temple-crowned citadel, a precipitous 
rock, towered to a height of twelve hundred feet above the 


sea. Story told that Phalaris, a citizen of Akragas, had | 


contrived to seize the citadel, and to make himself abso- 
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lute ruler of the place—in Greek phrase, “tyrant.” He 
strengthened the city—then recently founded—and was 
successful in wars upon his neighbours. At last his own 
subjects rose against him, overthrew his power, and put 
him to death. This latter event is said to have occurred 
between 560 and 550 8.c. Such was the tradition. All 
that we really know about Phalaris, however, is that as 
early as about 500-B.c. his name had become a proverb 
for horrible cruelty, not only in Sicily, but throughout 
Hellas. Pindar refers to this in his first Pythian ode (474 
B.c.): “the kindly worth of Croesus fades not; but in 
every land hate follows the name of him who burned men 
in a brazen bull, the ruthless Phalaris.” 

This habit of slowly roasting objectionable persons in 
a brazen bull was the only definite trait which the Greeks 
of the classical age associated with Phalaris. And this 
is the single fact on which Lucian founds his amusing 
piece, in which envoys from Phalaris offer the bull to the 
temple of Delphi, and a Delphian casuist urges that it 
ought to be accepted. The bull may be seen, portrayed 
by the fancy of a modern artist, in the frontispiece to 
Charles Boyle’s edition of the Letters. The head of the 
brazen animal is uplifted, as if it was bellowing; one of 
the tyrant’s apparitors is holding up the lid of a large ob- 
long aperture in the bull’s left flank; two others are hus- 
_ tling in a wretched man, who has already disappeared, all 
 but-his legs. The two servants wear the peculiar expres- 
"sion of countenance which may be seen. on the faces of 
persons engaged in packing; meanwhile another pair of 
slaves, with more animated features, are arranging the 
fagots under the bull, which are already beginning to 
blaze cheerfully, so that a gentle warmth must be felt on 
‘he inner surface of the brass, though it will probably be 
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some minutes yet before it begin to be uncomfortable. 
Phalaris is seated on his throne just behind the ball, in a 
sort of undress uniform, with a long round ruler for seep- 
tre in his right hand; firmness and mildness are so blend- 
ed in his aspect that it is impossible not to feel in the 
presence of a great and good man; on the left side of the 
throne, a Polonius is standing a little in the background, 
with a look of livély edification subdued by deference: 
and in the distance there is a view of hills and snug farm- 
houses, suggesting fair rents and fixity of tenure. 

The rather hazy outlines of the old Greek tradition are 


filled up by Phalaris himself in the Letters, which abound - 


with little bits of autobiography. He gives us to know 
that he was born—not at Agrigentum, as Lacian has it— 
but at a place called Astypalza, seemingly a town in 
Crete. He got into trouble there at an early age, being 
suspected of aiming at a tyranny, and was banished, leay- 
ing his wife and son behind him; when he betook him- 
self to Agrigentum, and there became a farmer of taxes; 
obtained the management of a contract for building a 
temple on the rocky height above the town; hired troops 
with the funds thus committed to him; and so made him- 
self master of the place. Some of the letters are to his 
wife, his son, and a few of his particular friends, among 
whom is the poet Stesichorus. One or two epistles are 
addressed to distinguished strangers, begging them to 
come and see him in Sicily—as to Pythagoras, and Abaris 
the Hyperborean; and, what is very curious, the collec- 
tion gives us the answer sent by Abaris, which refers not 
obscurely to the bull, and declines the invitation of the 
prince in language more forcible than polite. Then there 
are a few letters to various communities—the people of 
Messene, the people of Tauromenion, and others. 
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It may be well to give a short specimen or two. Not 
a few of the Letters, it should be premised, are pervaded 
by a strain of allusion to the bull. Phalaris was a person 
of almost morbid sensibility, and if there was one subject 
on which he was more alive to innuendo than another it 
was this of the bull, and the want of regard for the feel- 
ings of others which his use of it had been thought to 
imply. There are moments when he can no longer suffer 
in silence, but comes to the point, as in the following let- 
ter to the Athenians [Ep. 122=5 (Lennep)]: 

“Your artist Perilaus, Athenians, came to me with 
some works of very satisfactory execution; on account 
of which we gladly received him, and requited him with 
worthy gifts, for the sake of his art, and more particu- 
larly for the sake of his native city. Not long since, 
however, he made a brazen bull of more than natural size, 
and brought it to Akragas. Now we were delighted to 
welcome an animal whose labours are associated with 
those of man; the effigy appeared a most proper gift to 
a prince—a noble object of art; for he had not yet dis- 
closed to us the death which lurked within. But when 
he opened a door in the flank, and laid bare 


‘Murder fulfilled of perfect cruelty, 
A fate more dire than all imagined death,’ 


then, indeed, after praising him for his skill, we proceeded 
to punish him for his inhumanity. We resolved to make 
him the first illustration of his own device, since we had 
never met with a worse villain than its contriver. So we 
put him into the bull, and lit the fire about it, according 
to his own directions for the burning. Cruel was his sci- 
ence; stern the proof to which he brought it. We did 
not- see the sufferer; we heard not his eries or lamenta- 
3* 
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tions; for the human shrieks that resounded within came 
forth to his listening punishers as the bellowings of a bra- 
zen throat. 

“Now, Athenians, when I was informed that yon re;, 
sented the removal of your artist, and were incensed with 
me, I felt surprise; and for the present I am unable to 
credit the report. If you censure me on the ground that 
I did not torment him by a more cruel mode of death, 
I reply that no mode more cruel has yet occurred to me; 
if, on the other hand, you blame me for having pun- 
ished him at all, then your city, which glories in its hu- 
manity, courts the charge of extreme barbarity. The 
bull was the work of one Athenian, or of all: but this 
will be decided by your disposition ‘towards me.... If 
you consider the case dispassionately, you will perceive 
that I act involuntarily; and that, if Providence decrees 
that I must suffer, my lot will be unmerited. Though 
my royal power gives me free Scope of action, I still ree- 
ognize that measures of a harsh tendency are exceptional ; 
and, though I cannot revoke the deeds of the past, I can 
confess their gravity. Would, however, that I had never 
been compelled to them by a hard necessity! In that 
case, no.one else would have been named for his virtues 
where Phalaris was in company.” 

The following letter, addressed by Phalaris to a peevish 
critic, shows that consciousness of rectitude had gradually 
braced the too sensitive mind of the prince [Ep.-66=94 
(Lennep)]: 

“To Telecleides. 

“For reasons best known to yourself, you have repeat- 
edly observed in conversation with my friends that, after 
the death of Perilaus, ‘the artist of the bull, I ought not 
to have despatched any other persons by the same mode 
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of torment; since I thus cancel my own merit. Possibly 
you had in view the result which has actually occurred— 
viz., that your remarks should be carried to me. Now, as 
to Perilaus, I do not value myself upon the compliments 
which I received for having punished him; praise was not 
my object in assuming that office. As to the other per- 
sons, I feel no uneasiness at the misrepresentations to 
which I am exposed for chastising them. Retribution 
operates in a sphere apart from good or evil report. Per- 
mit me, howeyer, to observe that my reason for correcting 
the artist was precisely this—that other persons were to 
be despatched in the bull.... Well, I am now in posses- 
sion of your views; it is unnecessary for you to trouble 
other listeners; do bat cease to worry yourself and me.” 
The slight testiness which appears at the end only con- 
firms Sir William Temple’s remark, that here we have 
to do with a man of affairs, whose time was not tobe at 
the mercy of every idle tattler. After Wotton had pub- 
lished the first edition of his “ Reflections on Ancient and 
Modern Learning ” (1694), Bentley had happened to speak 
with him of the passage in Temple’s Essay which we 
quoted above. Bentley observed that the Letters of Phal- 
aris could be proved to be spurious, and that nothing 
composed by Alsop was extant: opinions which he had 
| formed, and intimated, long before Temple wrote. Wot- 
\ ton then obtained a promise from Bentley that he would 
‘ give his reasons for these views in a paper to be printed 
as an appendix to the second edition of the “ Reflections.” 
But meanwhile an incident occurred which gave a new 
turn to the matter. 
Dr. Henry Aldrich, then Dean of Christ Church, had 
been accustomed to engage the most promising of the 
younger scholars in the task of editing classical authors, 
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and copies of such editions were usually presented by him 
to members of the House at the beginning of the year. 
Temple's essay had attracted attention to the Letters of 
Phalaris. In 1693 the preparation of a new edition was 
proposed by the Dean to “a young Genileman of great 
hopes” (as Bentley calls him), the Honourable Charles 
Boyle, a brother of the Earl of Orrery, and grand-nephew 
of Robert Boyle, the founder of the Lectures. Charles 
Boyle was at this time only seventeen. - Before coming 
to Oxford, he had been the private pupil of Dr. Gale, the 
Dean of York (formerly, for a brief space, Greek Professor 


at Cambridge), of whom he says: “the foundation of all _ 


the little knowledge I have in these matters was laid by 
him, which I gratefully own.” Boyle's scholarship seems 
to have been quite up to the higher school standard of 
that day; he appears to have been bright, clever, and 
amiable, and was personally much liked at Christ Church. 
In preparing his Phalaris, he wished to consult a manu- 
script which was in the King’s Library at Si James's. 
He accordingly wrote to his bookseller in London, Mr. 
Thomas Bennet, “at the Halfmoon in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard,” requesting him to get the manuscript collated. 
This was apparently in September, 1693. Bentley had 
then nothing to do with the Library. The Royal Patent 
constituting him Keeper of His Majesty’s Libraries bore 
date April 12, 1694; and, owing to delays of form, it was 
the beginning of May before he had actual eustody of the 
Library at St. James’s. Bennet had already spoken to 


Bentley (early in 1694, it seems) about the manuscript — 


of Phalaris; and Bentley had replied that he would glad- 
ly “help Mr. Boyle to the book.” 

Meanwhile Bennet had received urgent applications from 
Boyle, and had laid the biame of the delay on Bentley. 
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As soon as the Litter bad assumed charge of the Library 
(May, 1694), he gave the manuscript to a person sent for 
it by Bennet. “i ordered him,” says Bentley, “to iel! the 
coliator not to lose any time; for I was shortly to go ont 
of town for two months” This was afierwards proved 
by a letter from Gibson, the person employed as collator. 
The manuscript remaimed in Gibson's hands “five or Sx 
days.” according io Bentley; and this estimate ean searce- 
ty be excessive, for Boyle himself says merely “not mine.” 
Beniley was to leave London for Worcesier (to reside two 
months there) ai five o'clock on 2 Monday morning to- 
wards the end of May. On ihe Saiurday before, about 
noon, Beniley weni to Bemmet’s shop, asked for the mann- 
serpt, and waited whilkt 2 message was seni io Gibson. 
Word came back that Gibson had noi finished the calls 
tion. Bennet then begged that the manuscript mighi be 
left with him tll Sanday morning, and promised to make 
the eollator st up all night. Bentley declined to comply 
mseript ill the evening of thai day—Saturday. On Sator- 
dzy evening it was restored to Bentley. Only foriy-cicht 
letzers had then been collsied. 

As this affair was made a grave charve againsi Bentley, 
it is well to see just whai it means) The basimess of the 
eollator was to take a printed text of Phalaris, compare it 
with the manaseripi, and noie these readings in which the 
mapascript differed from it. This particular manuscript 
was, im Bentley's words, “zs legible as print” “I hada 
mind,” he says, “for the experiment’s sake, fo collate the 
first forty epistles, which are all thai the collaior has done 
And I had finished them im an hour and eighteen minutes; 
thoazh I made mo very great haste. And yet I remarked 
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tor has taken notice of one only.” This manuscript con- 
tains only 127 of the 148 letters. At Bentley’s rate, the 
whole might have been done in about five hours. Sup- 
pose that Bentley worked thrice as fast as Gibson; the 
latter would have required fifteen hours. Grant, further, 
that Gibson had the manuscript for four days only, though 
Boyle’s phrase, “less than nine,” implies eight. He could 
still have completed-his task by working less than four 
hours a day. So utterly groundless was. the complaint 
that Bentley had not allowed sufficient time for the use 
of the manuscript. : 
That, however, was the defence which Bennet made to 
his employer. Clearly he had no liking for the new Li- 
brarian who had begun by exacting the dues of the Royal 
Library. And he supported it by representing Bentley as 
unfriendly to Boyle’s work. ‘The bookseller once asked 
me privately,” says Bentley, “that I would do him the fa- 
vour to tell my opinion, if the new edition of Phalaris, 
then in the press, would be a vendible book? for he had 
a concern in the impression, and, hoped it would sell well ; 
such a great character being given of it in [Temple’s] Es- 
says as made it mightily inquired after. I told him, He 
would be safe enough, since he was concerned for nothing 
but the sale of the book: for the great names of those 
that recommended it would get it many buyers. But 
however, under the rose, the book was a spurious piece, 
and deserved not to be spread in the world by another 
impression.” Dr. William’ King, a member of Christ 
Church, and a “ wit,” chanced to be in Bennet’s shop one 
day, and overheard some remark of Bentley’s which he 
considered rude towards Boyle. ‘After he [Bentley] was 
gone,” writes the frank Dr. King, “I told Mr. Bennet that 
he ought to send Mr. Boyle word of it.” Boyle’s edition 
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of Phalaris appeared in January, 1695, with a graceful ded- 
ication to the Dean of Christ Church. The Latin preface 
concludes thus: 

“T have collated the Letters themselves with two Bod- 
leian manuscripts from the Cantuar and Selden collection ; 
T have also procured a collation, as far as Letter XL., of a 
manuscript in the Royal Library; the Librarian, with that 
courtesy which distinguishes him [pro singulart sua hu- 
manitate|, refused me the further use of it. I have not 
recorded every variation of the MSS. from the printed 
texts; to do so would have been tedious and useless; but, 
wherever I haye departed from the common reading, my 
authority will be found in the notes. This little book is 
indebted to the printer for more than usual elegance; it 
is hoped that the author’s labour may bring it an equal 
measure of acceptance.” 

Pro singulari sua humanitate: with that courtesy which 
distinguishes him; or, as Bentley renders it, with grim lit- 
eralness, “out of his singular humanity!” This, says Bent- 
ley, “‘ was meant as a lash for me, who had the honour then 
and since to serve his Majesty in that office” (of Libra- 
rian); and, in fact, the nature of Bentley’s “humanity” 
forthwith became a question of the day. 

The tone of Boyle’s public reference to Bentley was 
wholly unjustifiable. Bentley had returned from Worces- 
ter to London some months before Boyle’s book was 
ready, but no application had been made to him for a fur- 
ther use of the manuscript, though a few hours would - 
have finished the collation. Bentley, after his return to 
London, spent a fortnight at Oxford, “conversing,” he 
says, “in the very college where the editors resided; not 
the least whisper there of the manuscript.” It was on 
January 26—when the book had been out more than three 
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weeks—that Bentley chanced to see it for the first time, 
“in the hands of a person of honour to whom it had been 
presented; and the rest of the impression was not yet 
published. This encouraged me to write the very same 
evening to Mr. Boyle at Oxford, and to give him a true in-' 
formation of the whole matter; expecting that, upon the 
receipt of my letter, he would put a stop to the publication 
of his book, till he had altered that passage, and printed 
the page anew; which he might have done in one day, 
and at the charge of five shillings. I did not expressly 
desire him to take out that passage, and reprint the whole 
leaf; that I thought was too low a submission. But I 
said enough to make any person of common justice and 
ingenuity [ingenuousness] have owned me thanks for pre- 
venting him from doing a very ill action.” ‘“ After a de- 
lay of two posts,” Boyle replied in terms of which Bentley 
gives the substance thus: “that what I had said in my 
own behalf might be true; but that Mr. Bennet had repre- 
sented the thing quite otherwise. If he had had my ac- 
count before, he should have considered of it: and [but ?] 
now that the book was made public, he would not inter- 
pose, but that I might do myself right in what method I 
pleased.” On receiving Bentley's explanation, Boyle was 
clearly bound, if not to withdraw the offensive passage, at 
least to stop its circulation until he had inguired further. 
And ne knew this, as his own words show. This is his 
account of his reply to Bentley: “That Mr. Bennet, whom 
-I employed to wait on him in my name, gave me such an 
account of his reception, that I had reason to apprehend | 
myself affronted: and since I could make no other excuse | 
to my reader, for not collating the King’s MS., but because 
*twas denyed me, I thought I cou’d do no less than express 
some resentment of that denial. That I shou’d be very 
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much concern’d if Mr. Bennet had dealt so ill with me as 
to mislead me in his accounts; and tf that appear’d, show d 
be ready to take some opportunity of begging his [Bent- 
ley’s] pardon: and, as I remember, I express’d myself so, 
that the Dr might understand I meant to give him satisfac- 
tion as publickly as I had injur’d him. Here the matter 
rested, and I thought that Dr Bentley was satisfied.” 

That is to say, Boyle had offered a public affront to 
Bentley, without inquiring whether Bennet’s story was 
true; Bentley explained that it was untrue; and Boyle 
still refused to make any amend, even provisionally. 
Bentley was advised by some of his friends to refute the 
aspersion: which, indeed, was not merely a charge of rude- 
ness, but also of failure in his duty as Librarian. He re- 
mained silent. “Out of a natural aversion to all quarrels 
and broils, and out of regard to the editor himself, I re- 
solved to take no notice of it, but to let the matter drop.” 

But in 1697 Wotton was preparing a second edition of 
the “ Reflections,” and claimed Bentley’s old promise to 
write something on Atsop and Phalaris. Then, in a great 
hurry, Bentley wrote an essay on the “ Epistles of Phalaris, 
Themistocles, Socrates, Euripides, and others; and the Fa- 
bles of Alsop.” This essay was printed,with a separate title- 
page, at the end of the new edition of the “ Reflections” 
(1697). What was he to say about Boyle? ‘‘ Upon such 


_ an occasion,” he remarks, “I was plainly obliged to speak 


of that calumny: for my silence would have been inter- 
preted as good as a confession: especially considering 
with what industrious malice the story had been sptead 
all over England.” In this he was possibly right; it is 
not easy to say now. But his mode of self-vindication 
was certainly not judicious. He ought to have confined 


himself to a statement of the facts concerning the loan of 
E 5 
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the manuscript. After doing this, however, he enters upon 
a hostile review of Boyle’s book. Throughout it he speaks 
in the plural of “ our editors.” He may have had reason 
to know that Boyle had been assisted; but such a use of 
the knowledge was unwarrantable. a 

Boyle’s edition was the slight performance of a very 
young man, and apart from the sentence in the preface, 
might fairly be regarded as privileged. It contains a short 
Latin life of Phalaris, based on ancient notices and on the 
Letters themselves; the Greek text, with a Latin version; 
and, at the end, some notes. These notes deserve mention 
only because Bentley was afterwards accused of having 
“pillaged” them. There was a singular hardihood in this 
charge. Boyle’s notes on the hundred and forty-eight Let- 
ters occupy just twelve smal! pages. The greater part of 
them are simply brief paraphrases intended to bring eut 
the sense of the text. Three Latin translations of Phalaris 
then existed; one, not printed, but easily accessible in 
manuscript, by Francesco Accolti of Arezzo (Aretino); a 
second, printed by Thomas Kirchmeier, who Hellenized 
his surname into Naogeorgus (Basel, 1558); and a third, 
ascribed to Cujas, which Boyle knew as re-issued at Ingol- 
stadt in 1614 for the use of the Jesuit schools. Boyle’s 
version occasionally coincides with phrases of Aretino or 
the Jesuit text; this, however, may well be accident. It 
is manifest, however, that his translation was based on that 
of Naogeorgus, who is sometimes less elegant, but not 
seldom more accurate. 

The story of the controversy has usually been told as if 
Boyle defended the genuineness of the Letters, while Bent- 
ley impugned it. That is certainly the impression which 
any one would derive from Bentley’s Dissertation, with its 
banter of “ our editors and their Sicilian prince.” Proba- 
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bly it will be new to most persons that Boyle had never 


asserted the genuineness of the Letters. On the contrary, 
he had expressly stated some reasons for believing that 
they were not genuine. 

I translate the following from Boyle’s Latin preface: 


“The reader of these Letters will find less profit in inquiring who 
wrote them than pleasure in enjoying the perusal. As to the au- 
thorship, the conflicting opinions of learned men must be consulted— 
perhaps in vain; as to the worth of the book, the reader can judge 
best for himself. Lest I disappoint curiosity, however—though the 
controversy does not deserve keen zeal on either part—I will briefly 
explain what seems to me probable on both sides of the question.” 


Here he enumerates: (1) some of those who think the 
Letters genuine—including Sir W. Temple, whose encomi- 
um on Phalaris he freely Latinizes: (2) those who believe 
the Letters to be the work of Lucian. Here Boyle gives 
his reasons—excellent as far as they go—for holding that 
Lucian was not the author. He then resumes: 


“These are my reasons for not ascribing the Letters to Lucian; 
there are other reasons which make me doubt whether Phalaris can 
claim the Letters as his own. It was scarcely possible that Letters 
written by so distinguished a man, and in their own kind perfect, 
should have remained completely hidden for more than a thousand 
years: and, as Sicilian writers always preferred the Dorian dialect, 
the tyrant of the Agrigentines (who were Dorians) ought to have 
used no other. In the style there is nothing unworthy of a king, 
except that he is too fond of antithesis, and sometimes rather frigid. 
I have also noticed that sometimes (though that may be accidental) 
the Letters bear names which look as if they had been invented to 
suit the contents, As to history, time bas robbed us of all certain 
knowledge regarding the state of Sicily and its commonwealth, in 
that age; and the recipients of the letters are mostly obscure, except 
Stesichorus, Pythagoras, and Abaris; whose age agrees with that of 
Phalaris—thus affording no hold for doubt on that ground. If, how- 
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ever, Diodorus Siculus is right in saying that Tauromenium, whose 
citizens our author addresses, was built and so called after the de- 
struction of Naxos by the younger Dionysius—then the claim of Phal- 
aris is destroyed, and the whole fabric of conjectural ascription falls 
to the ground. This is the sum of what I had to say on my author+— 
set forth, indeed, somewhat hastily; but, if more learned men have 
anything to urge against it, I am ready to hear it.” 


Boyle wrote this, let it be remembered, before Bentley 
had published anything on the subject. Boyle was strict- 
ly justified in saying afterwards, “I never profess’d myself 
a patron of Phalaris;” “I was not in the least concern’d 
to vindicate the Letters.” He defines his own position .- 
with exactness in another place: “Phalaris was always.a 
favourite book with me: from the moment I knew it, I 
wish’d it might prove an original: I had now and then, 
indeed, some suspicions that ’twas not genuine; but I 
lov’d him so much more than I suspected him, that I 
wou’d not suffer myself to dwell long upon ’em. To be 
sincere, the opinion, or mistake, if you will, was so pleasing 
that I was somewhat afraid of being undeceiv’d.” It was 
Sir William Temple, not Boyle, who was committed to the 
view that the Letters were genuine. 

We shall speak of Bentley’s Dissertation in its second 
and mature form. The first rough draft, in Wotton’s book, 
is a rapid argument, with just enough illustration to make 
each topic clear. It had been very hastily written. That 
Boyle and his friends should have been angry, can surprise 
no one. Bentley, in rebutting a calumny, had become a 
rough assailant. A reply came out in January, 1696. It 
was entitled, “Dr. Bentley’s Dissertations on the Epistles 
of Phalaris and the Fables of Aésop, examin’d by the Hon- 
ourable Charles Boyle, Esq.” The motto was taken from 
Roscommon’s “ Essay of Translated Verse :” 
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“Remember Milo’s end ; 
Wedg’d in that Timber, which he strove to rend.” 

The piece is clever and effective. “Soon after Dr. 
Bentley’s Dissertation came out,” Boyle says in the pref- 
ce, “I was call’d away into Ireland, to attend the Par- 
liament there. The publick business, and my own private 
affairs, detain’d me a great while in that kingdom; else 
the world should have had a much earlier account of him 
and his performance.” Boyle explains that he had edited 
the Letters “rather as one that wish’d well to learning 
than profess’d it.” His motive for replying to Bentley’s 
attack is “the publick affront” of being charged with set- 
ting his name to a book which was not his own. No one 
had helped him in it—except one friend who had been his 
adviser “‘ upon any difficulty,” and had also consulted “‘ some 
books” for him “in the Oxford Libraries.” As to the 
Letters, he had neither asserted nor denied their genuine- 
ness. He is sorry to have been the occasion of bringing 
such a storm on the head of Sir William Temple. He re- 
egrets, too, that Bentley should have extended his asper- 
sions to Christ Church. Then comes an onslaught on 
Bentley’s essay and a defence of Boyle’s book. “ A Short 
Account of Dr. Bentley by way of Index” was appended 
to the second edition. This is an index to the preceding 
| 266 pages, under such heads as these: “Dr. Bentley’s 
| Civil Usage of Mr. Boyle; His Singular Humanity to 
Mr. Boyle; His Elegant Similes; His Clean and Gentile 
Metaphors; His Old Sayings and Proverbs; His Col- 
lection of Asinine Proverbs; His Extraordinary Talent 
at Drollery; His Dogmatical Air; His Ingenuity in 
transcribing and plundering Notes and Prefaces of Mr. 
Boyle [here follows a list of other victims]. His Mod- 
esty and Decency in contradicting Great Men [here fol- 
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lows a list of the persons contradicted, ending with Hvery- 
body].” : 

This, we know, was a joint perfermance. Francis At 
terbury, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, was then thirty- 
six: George Smalridge was a year younger. Both were 
already distinguished at Oxford. Atterbury, in a letter to 
Boyle, says with reference to this piece: “in writing more 
than half of the book, in reviewing a good part of the 
rest, in transcribing the whole and attending the press half 
a year of my life has passed away.” Smalridge is sup- 
posed to have contributed a playful proof that Bentley 
did not write his own essay. This isa parody of Bent- - 
ley’s arguments about Phalaris, partly woven with his own 
words and phrases. This sham Bentley—urges the critic 
—‘is a perfect Dorian in his language, in his thoughts, 
and in his breeding.” It is vain to plead that “he was 
born in some Village remote from Town, and bred among 
the Peasantry while young.” The real Bentley had been 
“a Member of one University, and a Sojourner in the other; 
a Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, and a Tutor in extra- 
ordinary to a Young Gentleman :” such a man must surely 
have written Attic; he must “have quitted his Old Coun- 
try Dialect for that of a Londoner, a Gentleman, and a 
Scholar.” Then the sham Bentley is “a Fierce and Angry 
Writer; and One, who when he thinks he has an adyan- 
tage over another Man, gives him no Quarter.” But the 
real Bentley says in his Letter to Dr. Mill, “it is not in 
my nature to trample upon the Prostrate.” The real 
Bentley was “much vers’d in the Learned Languages.” 
This pseudo-Bentley shows “that he was not only a per- 
fect Stranger to the best Classic Authors, but that he 
wanted that Light which any Ordinary Dictionary would 
have afforded him.” The pages on Alsop may have been 
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chiefly due to Anthony Alsop, a young Student of Christ 


Church, who edited the Fables in that year (1698). The 


“very deserving gentleman” to whom Boyle refers as his 
assistant appears to have been John Freind, whose brother 
Robert (both were Students of Christ Church) is also be- 
lieved to have helped. Some of the insults to Bentley 
are very gross. Thus it is hinted, twice over, that his 
further compliance in the matter of the manuscript might 
have been purchased by a fee. This is the only thing in 
the piece which Bentley, noticed with a word of serious 
reproof. = 

The book gives us some curioxs glimpses of the way in 
which critical studies were then viewed by Persons of 
Honour. ‘“ Begging the Dr’s pardon,” says Boyle, “I take 
Index-hunting after Words and Phrases to be, next after 
Anagrams and Acrosticks, the lowest Diversion a Man can 
betake himself to.” Boyle is apprehensive lest ‘‘ worthy 
Men, who know so well how to employ their hours, should 
be diverted from the pursuit of Useful Knowledge into 
such trivial Enquiries as these:” and he shrinks from be- 
ing suspected of having “thrown away any-considerable 
part of his life on so trifling a subject.” He need not 
have felt much uneasiness. 

Tlowever small Boyle’s share in this book may have 
been, it is right to observe that there is an almost ludi- 
crous exaggeration in the popular way of telling the story, 


_as if all Christ Church, or all Oxford, had been in a league 


to annihilate Bentley. The joint book was written by a 
group of clever friends who represented only themseives. 
Rymer, indeed, says, “Dr. Aldrich, no doubt, was at the 
head of them, and smoaked and punned plentifully on 
this occasion.” But this was a mistake. The “Short 
Review” published anonymously in 1701 (the author was 
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Atterbury) says expressly: “That an answer was pre- 
paring, he [the Dean of Christ Church] knew nothing of 
till ’twas publick talk, and he never saw a line of the £z- 
amination but in Print.” 

In the preface to Anthony Alsop’s Atsop—another of 
the Christ Church editions, which came ont, before 
Boyle’s book, early in 1698—our hero is mentioned as 
“a certain Bentley, diligent enough in turning over lexi- 
cons;” and his behaviour about the manuscript is indi- 
cated by a Latin version of “The Dog in the Manger.” 
The wearied ox, coming home to dinner, is driven from 
his hay by the snarling usurper, and remonstrates warm- 
ly; when the dog replies, “You call me currish; if for- 
eigners are any judges, there is not a hound alive that ap- 
proaches me in humanity.” To whom the ox: “Is this 
your singular humanity, to refuse me the food that yon 
will not and cannot enjoy yourself?” 

At last “ Boyle against Bentley ” came out (1698). Its 
success was enormous. A second edition was called for 
in a few months. A third edition followed in the next 
year. Forty-six years later, when both the combatants 
were dead, it was still thought worth while to publish a 
fourth edition. 

Temple lost no time in pronouncing. In March, just 
after the book appeared, he writes: “The compass and 
application of so much learning, the strength and perti- 
nence of his (Boyle’s) arguments, the candour of his re- 
lations, in return to such foul-mouthed raillery, the pleas- 
ant turns of wit, and the easiness of style, are in my opin- 
ion as extraordinary as.the contrary of these all appear to 
be in what the Doctor and his friend [Wotton] have writ- 
ten.” Hard as this is on Bentley, it is harder still on 
poor Wotton, who had been elaborately civil to Temple. 
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Garth published his Dispensary in 1699, with that luckless 
couplet—meant, says Noble, “to please his brother wits at 
Button’s:” 
“So diamonds take a lustre from their foil, 
Aud to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle.” 

John Milner, formerly Vicar of Leeds, had, as a non- 
juror, lost his preferments at the Revolution, and was 
then living at St. John’s College, Cambridge. In his 
“View of the Dissertation” (1698) he proposes “ to mani- 
fest the incertitude of heathen chronology,” and takes 
part against Bentley. According to Eustace Budgell, a 
caricature was published at Cambridge, in which Phalaris 
was consigning Bentley to the bull, while the Doctor ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I would rather be roasted than boyled.” Ry- 
mer, in his “ Essay on Critical and Curious Learning” 
(1698), blames both parties. As to the question at issue, 
he argues that ‘‘curious” learning is all very well in its 
way, but should not be carried too far. On Boyle’s cri- 
tique Rymer makes a shrewd remark: “There is such a 
profusion of wit all along, and such variety of points and 

-raillery, that every man seems to have thrown,in a repar- 
tee or so in his turn.” Mr. Cole (of Magdalen College, 
Oxford) compared it to “a Cheddar cheese, made of all 
the milk of the parish.” 

_ In short, “society” had declared against Bentley, and 

_the men of letters almost unanimously agreed with it. 
While other acquaintances were turning their backs, Eve- 
lyn stood loyal. That was the state of things in 1698. 
Bentley remained calm. A friend who met him one day 
urged him not to lose heart. ‘‘ Indeed,” he replied, “I 
am in no pain about the matter; for it is a maxim with 
me that no man was eyer written out of reputation but by 
himself.” Meanwhile he was preparing a reply. 

4 2 


“CHAPTER V. 
BENTLEY'S DISSERTATION. 


We have seen that Bentley’s essay in Wotton’s book had 
been a hasty production. “I drew up that dissertation,” 
he says, ‘‘in the spare hours of a few-weeks; and while 
the Printer was employed about one leaf, the other was 
amaking.” He now set to work to revise and enlarge -it. 
He began his task about March, 1698—soon after Boyle’s 
pamphlet appeared—but was interrupted in it by the two 
months of his residence at Worcester, from the end of 
May to the end of July. It was finished toward the close 
of 1698. The time employed upon it had thus been 
about seven and a half months, not free from other and 
urgent duties. It was published early in 1699. Let us 
clearly apprehend the point at issue. Boyle did not assert 
that the Letters of Phalaris. were genuine; but he denied 
that Bentley had yet proved them to be spurious. 

After a detailed refutation of the personal charges 
against him, Bentley comes to the Letters of Phalaris. 
First he takes the flagrant anachronisms. The Letters 
mention towns which, at the supposed date, were not 
built, or bore other names. Phalaris presents his physi- 
cian with the ware of a potter named Thericles—much as 
if Oliver Cromwell were found dispensing the masterpieces 
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of Wedgwood. Phalaris quotes books which had not been 
written; nay, he is familiar with forms of literature which 
had not been created. Though a Dorian, he writes to his 
familiar friends in Attic, and in a species of false Attic 
which did not exist for five centuries after he was dead. 
Farmer of the taxes though he had been, he has no idea 
of values in the ordinary currency of his own country. 
Thus he complains that the hostile community of Catana 
had made a successful raid on his principality, and had 
robbed him of no less a sum than seven talents. Again, 
he mentions with some complacency that he has bestowed 
the munificent dower of five talents on a lady of distine- 
tion. According to the Sitilian standard, the loss of the 
prince would have amounted to twelve shillings and seven 
pence, while the noble bride would have received nine 
shillings. The occasions of the letters, too, are often sif- 
gular. A Syracusan sends his brother to Akragas, a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles, with a request that Phalaris 
would send a messenger to Stesichorus (another hundred 
miles or so), and beg that poet to write a copy of verses 
on the Syracusan’s deceased wife. ‘“ This,” says Bentley, 
“is a scene of putid and senseless formality.” Then Phal- 
aris (who brags in one of the letters that Pythagoras had 
stayed five months with him) says to Stesichorus, “pray 
do not mention me in your poems.” ‘ This,” says Bent- 
ley, “was a sly fetch of our sophist, to prevent so shrewd 
an objection from Stesichorus’s silence as to any friend- 
ship at all with him.” But supposing Phalaris had really 
been so modest—Bentley adds—still, Stesichorus was a 
man of the world. The poet would have known “that 
those sort of requests are but a modest simulation, and a 
disobedience would have been easily pardoned.” Again, 
these Letters are not mentioned by any writer before the 
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fifth century of our era, and it is clear that the ancients 
did not know them. Thus, in the Letters, Phalaris dis- 
plays the greatest solicitude for the education of his son 
Paurolas, and writes to the young man in terms which 
would do credit to the best of fathers. But in Aristotle’s 
time there was a tradition which placed the parental con- 
duct of Phalaris in another light. It alleged, in fact, 
that, while this boy~was still of a tender age, the prince 
had caused him to be served up at table: but how, asks 
Bentley—supposing the Letters to be genuine—“ could he 
eat his son while he was an infant?’ It is true, the works 
of some writers in the early Christian centuries (Phedrus, 
Paterculus, Lactantius) are not mentioned till long after 
their death. But the interval was one during which the 
Western world was lapsing into barbarism. The supposed 
epoch of Phalaris was followed by “ the greatest and longest 
reion of learning that the world has yet seen:” and yet 
his Letters remain hidden for a thousand years. “Take 
them in the whole bulk, they are a fardle of common- 
places, without any life or spirit from action and circum- 
stance. Do but cast your eye upon Cicero’s letters, or 
any statesman’s, as Phalaris was; what. lively characters 
of men there! what descriptions of place! what notifica- 
tions of time! what particularity of circumstances! what 
multiplicity of designs and events! When you return to 
these again, you feel, by the emptiness and deadness of 
them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant with 
his elbow on his desk; not with an active, ambitious ty- 
rant, with his hand on his sword, commanding a million 
of subjects.” 

Bentley’s incidental discussions of several topics are so 
many concise monographs, each complete in itself, each 
exhaustive within its own limits, and each, at the same 
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time, filling its due place in the economy of the whole. 
Such are the essays on the age of Pythagoras, on the be- 
ginnings of Greek Tragedy, on anapeestic verse, on the 
coinage of Sicily. In the last-named subject, it might 
have appeared almost impossible that a writer of Bentley’s 
time should have made any near approximation to correct- 
ness. He had not such material aids as are afforded by 
the Sicilian coins which we now possess—without which 
the statements of ancient writers would appear involved in 
hopeless contradiction. I am glad, therefore, to quote an 
estimate of Bentley’s work in this department by a master 
of numismatic science. Mr. Barclay Head writes: “Speak- 
ing generally, Bentley’s results are surprisingly accurate. I 
think I may safely say that putting aside what was to have 
been done within the last fifty years, Bentley’s essay stands 
alone. Even Eckhel, in his ‘Doctrina numorum’ (1790), 
has nothing to compare with it.” Again, Bentley’s range 
and grasp of knowledge are strikingly seen in critical re- 
marks of general bearing which are drawn from him by 
the course of the discussion. Thus at the outset he gives 
in a few words a broad view of the origin and growth of 
literary forgery in the ancient world. In the last two 
centuries before Christ, when there was a keen rivalry be- 
tween the libraries of Pergamus and Alexandria, the copi- 
ers of manuscripts began the practice of inscribing them 
with the names of great writers, in order that they might 


fetch higher prices. Thus far, the motive of falsification 


was simply mercenary. But presently a different cause 
began to swell the number of spurious works. It was a 
favourite exercise of rhetoric, in the early period of the 
Empire, to compose speeches or letters in the name and 
character of some famous person. At first such exercises 
would, of course, make no pretence of being anything 
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more. But, as the art was developed, “some of the Greek 
Sophists had the success and satisfaction to see their es- 
says in that kind pass with some readers for the genuine 
works of those they endeavoured to express. This, no 
doubt, was great content and joy to them; being as full'a 
testimony of their skill in imitation, as the birds gave to 
the painter when they pecked at his grapes.” Some of 
them, indeed, candidly confessed the trick. “But most 
of them took the other way, and, concealing their own 
names, put off their copies for originals; preferring that 
silent pride and fraudulent pleasure, though it was to die 
with them, before an honest commendation from posterity _ 
for being good imitators.” And hence such Letters as 
those of Phalaris. oh, 

Dr. Aldrich had lately dedicated his Logic to Charles 
Boyle. Bentley makes a characteristic use of this Cir- 
eumstance. “If his new System of Logic teaches him 
such arguments,” says Bentley, “Tl be content with the 
old ones.” The whole Dissertation, in fact, is a remorse- 
less syllogism. But Bentley is miore than a sound rea- — 
soner. He shows in a high degree the faculties which 
go to make debating power. He is frequently success- 
ful in the useful art of turning the tables. Alluding to 
his opponent’s mock proof that “ Dr. Bentley could not 
be the author of the Dissertation,” he remarks that Boyle’s 
Examination is open to a like doubt in good earnest, if we 
are to argue “from the variety of styles in it, from its 
contradictions to his edition of Phalaris, from its con- 
tradictions to itself, from its contradictions to Mr. B.’s 
character and to his title of honourable.” Boyle had said 
of Bentley, “the man that writ this must have been fast 
asleep, for else he could never have talked so wildly.” 
Bentley replies, “I hear a greater paradox talked of 
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abroad ; that not the ‘wild’ only, but the best, part of 
the Examiner’s book may possibly have been written 
while he was fast asleep.” 

He is often neat, too, in exploding logical fallacies. 
Boyle argued that, as Diodorus gives two different dates 
for the founding of Tauromenium, neither can be trusted. 
Bentley rejoins: “One man told me in company that the 
Examiner was twenty-four years old; and another said, 
twenty-five. Now, these two stories contradict one an- 
other, and neither can be depended on; we are at liberty, 
therefore, to believe him a person of about fifty years of 
age.” Boyle had taken refuge in a desperate suggestion 
that people might have been called “ Tauromenites” from a 
river Tauromenius, before there was a city Tauromenium., 
“Now,” says Bentley, “if the Tauromenites were a sort 
of fish, this argument drawn from the river would be of 
great force.” Boyle had argued that a Greek phrase was 
not poetical’ because each of the two words forming it 
was common. Bentley quotes from Lucretius: 


“Luna dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa,”’ 


Ts not every word common? And is the total effect pro- 
saic? Bentley’s retort is a mere quibble, turning on the 
ambiguity of “common” as meaning either ‘“‘ vulgar” or 
 “simple”—but illustrates his readiness. Once—as if in 
‘contempt for his adversary’s understanding—he has in- 
‘dulged in a notable sophism. Boyle had argued that the 
name “‘tracedy”’ cannot have existed before the thing. 
Bentley rejoins: ‘‘’tis a proposition false in itself that 
things themselves must be, before the names by which they 
are called. Kor we have many new tunes in music made 
every day, which never existed before; yet several of 
them are called by names that were formerly in use: and 
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perhaps the tune of Chevy Chase, though it be of famous 
antiquity, is a little younger than the name of the chase 
itself. And I humbly conceive that Mr. Hobbes’s book, 
which he called the Leviathan, is not quite as aicient as 
its name is in Hebrew.” But the “name” of which Boyle 
spoke was descriptive, not merely appellative. Bentley’s 
reasoning would have been relevant only if Boyle had ar- 
gued that, since a tragedy is called the ‘ Agamemnon,” 
Tragedy must have existed before Agamemnon lived. 

As to the English style of the Dissertation, the Boyle 
party had expressed their opinion pretty freely when the 
first draft of it had appeared in Wotton’s book, They | 
complained that, when Bentley “had occasion to express 
himself in Terms of Archness and Waggery,” he descend- 
ed to “low and mean Ways of Speech.” ‘The familiar 
expressions of taking one tripping —coming off with a 
whole skin, minding his hits —ua friend at a pinch— go- 
ing to blows — setting horses together—and going to pot ; 
with others borrow’d from the Sports and Employments 
of the Country; shew our Author to have been accus- 
toin’d to another sort of Exercise than that of the Schools.” 
Alluding to the painful fate which was said to have over- 
taken the mother of Phalaris, Bentley particularly shock- 
ed his critics by the phrase, “ Roasting the old Woman,” 
and, in a similar strain of rustic levity, he had described 
the parent of Euripides as “‘ Mother Clito the Herbwom- 
an.” Dr. King, of Christ Church (who, it will be remem- 
bered, had meddled in the manuscript affair), had written 
an account of a journey to London; wherein he relates 
that, on his asking concerning the ales at a certain inn, 
the host answered “‘that he had a thousand such sort of 
liquors, as humtie dumtie, three-threads, four-threads, old 
Pharoah [sic], knockdown, hugmetee,” &c. Playfully re- 
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ferring to this passage, Bentley says (speaking of a wild 
assertion), “A man must be dosed with Humty -dumty 
that could talk so inconsistently ;” and again, speaking of 
Dr. King’s statements, “If he comes with more testimo- 
nies of his Bookseller or his Humty-dumty acquaintance, 
I shall take those for no answer.” Worst of all, this fa- 


‘miliar style was used towards Phalaris himself and his 


defenders. Speaking of the Greek rhetoricians, Bentley 
announces that his design is “to pull off the disguise from 
those little Pedants that have so long stalkt about in the 
Apparel of Heroes.” The work of Boyle and his assist- 


' ants is thus characterised: ‘‘ Here are your Work-men to 


mend an author; as bungling Tinkers do old kettles; 
there was but one hole in the text before they meddled 
with it, but they leave it with two.” 

Not a soothing style this, nor one to be recommended 
for imitation. But what vigour there is in some of the 
phrases that Bentley strikes out at a red heat! They 
ought to have made inquiries “before they ventur’d to 
Print—which is a sword in the hand of a Child.” “He 
gives us some shining metaphors, and a polished period or 
two; but, for the matter of it, it is some common and ob- 
vious thought dressed and curled in the beauish way.” 
Speaking of work which Bishop Pearson had left unfin- 
ished: “though it has not passed the last hand of the 
author, yet it’s every way worthy of him; and the very 
dust of his writings is gold.” And here—as Bentley was 
charged in this controversy with such boundless arrogance, 
and such “indecency in contradicting great men”—let us 
note his tone in the Dissertation towards eminent men 
then living or lately dead. Nothing could be more becom- 
ing, more worthy of his own genius, than the warm, often 
glowing, terms in which he speaks of such men as Selden, 
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Pearson, Lloyd, Stillingfleet, Spanheim—in a word, of al- 
most all the distinguished scholars whom he has occa- 
sion to name. Dodwell, who was ranged against him, 
is treated with scrupulous courtesy and fairness. Joshua 
Barnes, whose own conduct to Bentley had been remark- 
ably bad, could scarcely be described more indulgently 
than in these words—‘‘one of a singular industry and a 
most diffuse reading.” Those were precisely the two 
things which could truly be said in praise of Barnes, 
and it would not have been easy to find a third. 

Hallam characterises the style of the Dissertation as 
“rapid, concise, amusing, and superior.to Boyle in that 
which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic wit.” It may be 
questioned how far “ wit,” in its special-modern sense, was 
a distinguishing trait on either side of this controversy. 
The chief weapons of the Boyle alliance were rather de- 
rision and invective. Bentley’s sarcasm is always powerful 
and often keen; but the finer quality of wit, though seen 
in some touches, can hardly be said to pervade the Disser- 
tation. As to the humour, that is unquestionable. There 
is so far an unconscious element in it, that its effect on the 
reader is partly due to Bentley’s tremendous and unflag- 
ging earnestness in heaping up one absurdity upon another. 
This cumulative humour belongs to the essay as a whole} 
as Bentley marches on triumphantly from one exposure to 
another, our sense of the ludicrous is constantly rising. 
But it can be seen on a smaller scale too. For instance, 
one of Boyle’s grievances was that Bentley had indirectly 
called him an ass. In Bentley’s words: “ By the help, he 
says, of a Greek proverb, I call him a downright ass. Af- 


ter I had censured a passage of Mr. Boyle’s translation that _ 
has no affinity with the original, This puts me in mind, 


said I, of the old Greek proverb, that Leucon carries one 
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thing, and his Ass quite another. Where the Ass is mani- 
festly spoken of the Sophist [the real author of the Let- 
ters], whom I had before represented as an Ass under a 
Lion's skin. And if Mr. B. has such a dearness for his 
Phalaris that he’ll change places with him there, how can 
T help it? I can only protest that I put him into Leucon’s 
place ; and if he will needs compliment himself out of it, 
‘T must leave the two friends to the pleasure of their mutual 
civilities.’” [Boyle’s own words about Bentley and Wot- 
ton.] But this was not all: Boyle had accused Bentley 
of comparing him to Zucian’s ass. Now this, says Bent- 
ley, “were it true, would be no coarse compliment, but a 
very obliging one. For Lucian’s Ass was a very intelli- 
gent and ingenious Ass, and had more sense than any of 
his Riders; he was no other than Lucian himself in the 
shape of an ass, and had a better talent at kicking and 
bantering than ever the Examiner will have, though it 
seems to be his chief one.” “ But is this Mr. B.’s way of 
interpreting similitudes?... If I liken an ill critic to a 
bungling Tinker, that makes two holes while he mends 
one; must I be charged with calling him Tinker? At 
this rate Homer will call his heroes Wolves, Boars, Dogs, 
and Bulls. And when Horace has this comparison about 
himself, 


; ‘Demitto auriculas, ut iniquae mentis asellus,’ 


‘Mr. B. may tell him that he calls himself downright ass. 
But he must be put in mind of the English proverb, that 
similitudes, even when they are taken from asses, do not 
walk upon all four.” Swift—alluding to the transference 
of the Letters from Phalaris to their real souree—called 
Bentley that “great rectifier of saddles.” Bentley might 
have replied that he could rectify panniers too. 
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It would be a mistake to regard Bentley’s Dissertation 
as if its distinctive merit had consisted in demonstrating 
the Letters of Phalaris to be spurious. That was by no 
means Bentley’s own view. The spuriousness of these 
Letters, he felt from the first, was patent. He had given 
(in Wotton’s book) a few of the most striking proofs of 
this: and he had been attacked. Now he was showing, 
in self-defence, that his proofs not only held good, but 
had deep and solid foundations. Others before him had 
suspected that the letters were forgeries, and he would 
have scorned to take the smallest credit for seeing what 
was so plain. He was the first to give sufficient reasons 


for his belief; but he did not care, and did not pretend, 


to give all the reasons that might bé adduced. Indeed, 
any careful reader of the Letters can remark several 
proofs of spuriousness on which Bentley has not touched. 
For instance, it could be shown that the fictitious. proper 
names are post-classical; that the forger was acquainted 
with Thucydides; and that he had read the Theetetus of 
Plato. But Bentley had done, more than enough for his 
purpose. The glory of his treatise was not that it estab- 
lished his conclusion, but that it. disclosed that broad and 
massive structure of learning upon which his conclusion 
rested. “The only book that I have writ upon my own 
account,” he says, ‘is this present answer to Mr. B.’s ob- 
jections; and I assure him I set no great price upon ’t; 
the errors that it refutes are so many, so gross and palpa- 
ble, that I shall never be very proud of the victory.” At 
the same time, he justly refutes the assertion of his adver- 
saries that the point-at issue was of no moment. Bentley 
replies: “That the single point whether Phalaris be genu: 
ine or no is of no small importance to learning, the very 
learned Mr. Dodwell is a sufficient evidence; who, espous 
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ing Phalaris for a true author, has endeavoured by that 
means to make a great innovation in the ancient chronol- 
ogy. To undervalue this dispute about Phalaris because 
it does not suit to one’s own studies, is to quarrel with a 
circle because it is not a square.” 

A curious fatality attended on Bentley’s adversaries in 
this controversy. While they dealt thrusts at points 
where he was invulnerable, they missed all the chinks in 
his armour except a statement limiting too narrowly the 
use of two Greek verbs, and his identification of ‘“ Alba 
Graeca” with Buda instead of Belgrade. Small and few, 
indeed, these chinks were. It would have been a petty, 
but fair, triumph for his opponents, if they had perceived 
that, in correcting a passage of Aristophanes, he had left a 
false quantity. They might have shown that a passage in 
Diodorus had Jed him into an error regarding Attic chro- 
nology during the reign of the Thirty Tyrants. They 
might have exulted in the fact that an emendation which 
he proposed in Iseeus rested on a confusion between two 
different classes of choruses; that he had certainly mis- 
construed a passage in the life of Pythagoras ‘by Iambli- 
chus; that the “Minos,” on which he relies as Plato’s 
work, was spurious; that, in one of the Letters of Phala- 
ris, he had defended a false reading by false grammar. 
They could have shown that Bentley was demonstrably 
wrong in asserting that no writings, bearing the name of 
\Esop, were extant in the time of Aristophanes; also in 
stating that the Fable of “The Two Boys” had not 
come down to the modern world: it was, in fact, very 
near them—safe in a manuscript at the Bodleian Libra- 
ry. Even the discussion on Zaleucus escaped: its weak 
points were first brought out by later critics — Warbur- 
ton, Salter, Gibbon. Had such blemishes been ten times 
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more numerous, they would not have affected the worth 
of the book; but, such as they were, they were just of 
the kind which small detractors delight to magnify. In 
one place Bentley accuses Boyle of having adopted’'a 
wrong reading in one of the Letters, and thereby made 
nonsense of the passage. Now, Boyle’s reading, though 
not the best, happens to be capable of yielding the very 
sense which Bentley required. Yet even this Boyle and 
his friends did not discover. ; 

How was the Dissertation received? According to the 
popular account, no sooner had Bentley blown his mighty 


blast, than the walls. of the hostile fortress fell flat. The - 


victory was immediate, the applause universal, the foe’s ruin 
overwhelming. Tyrwhitt, in his Babriws—published long 
after Bentley’s death—is seeking to explain why Bentley 
never revised the remarks on Atsop, which he had pub- 
lished in Wotton’s book. “Content with having pros- 
trated his adversaries with the second Dissertation on 


Phalaris, as by a thunder-bolt, he withdrew in scorn from | 


the uneven fight.” 

Let us see what the evidence is. Just as the great Dis- 
sertation appeared, Boyle’s friends published “ A short Ac- 
count of Dr. Bentley’s Humanity and Justice.” It is con- 
ceived in a rancorous spirit; Bentley is accused of having 
plundered, in his Fragments of Callimachus, some papers 
which Thomas Stanley, the editor of Atschylus, left un- 
published at his death; and Bentley’s conduct ‘to Boyle 
about the manuscript is set forth as related by the book- 
seller, Mr. Bennet. Now,in John Locke’s correspondence, 
I find a letter to him from Thomas Burnet, formerly a 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and then Master of 
Charterhouse, author of a fantastic book on the geological 
history of the earth (Zelluris Theoria Sacra). The date 
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is March 19,1699. Bentley had read part of his preface 
to Burnet before it was published. Burnet had now read 
the whole, and a great payt of the Dissertation itself; also 
the newly published “Short Account.” He is now dis- 
posed to believe Bennet’s version. ‘I do profess, upon 
second thoughts . . . that his story seemeth the more 
likely, if not the most true, of the two.” As to the Letters 
of Phalaris, he is aware that some great scholars are with 
Bentley. “But I doubt not,” he adds, “that a greater 
number will be of another sentiment, who would not be 
thought to be of the unlearned tribe.” That, we may be 
sure, was what many people were saying in London. A 
defence of Bentley against the “Short Account,” which 
came out at this time, has been ascribed to a Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford—Solomon Whately, the first 
translator of Phalaris into English. 

The Boyle party had addressed themselves to the wits 
and the town. Bentley’s work had plenty of qualities 
which could be appreciated in that quarter; but its pe- 
culiar strength lay in things of which few persons could 


‘judge. These few were at once convinced by it; and 


their authority helped to convince the inner circles of 
students. But the Boyle party still had on their side all 
those who, regarding the contest as essentially an affair of 
style, preferred Boyle’s style to Bentley’s, This number 


_ would include the rank and file of fashion and its depend- 


‘ents—the persons who wrote dedications, and the patrons 


in whose antechambers they waited. Most of them would 
be genuinely unconscious how good Bentley’s answer was, 
and their prepossessions would set strongly the other way. 
So, while Bentley had persuaded the scholars, it would still 
be the tone of a large and influential world to say that, 
though the pedant might have brought cumbrous proofs 
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of a few trivial points, Boyle had won a signal victory in 
“wit, taste, and breeding.” 

Swift’s “ Battle of the Books” was begun when he was 
living with Sir William Temple at Moor Park in 1697. 
It was suggested by a French satire, Coutray’s Histoiie 
Poétique de la guerre nouvellement déclarée entre les anciens 
et les modernes, and referred to Bentley’s jirst Dissertation, 
which had just appeared. Temple was feeling sore, and 
Swift wished to please him. But its circulation was only 
private until it was published with the “Tale of a Tub” 
in 1704. Temple had then been dead five years. If 
Bentley’s victory had then been universally recognised as 
crushing, Swift would have been running the risk of turn- 
ing the laugh against himself; and no man, so fond of 
wounding, liked that less. In the “Battle of the Books,” 
Boyle is Achilles, clad in armour wrought by the gods. 
The character ascribed to Bentley and Wotton is expressed 
in the Homeric similes which adorn the grand battle at 
the end. “As a Woman in a little House, that gets a 
painful livelihood by spinning; if chance her Geese be 
scattered o’er the Common, she courses round the plain \ 
from side to side, compelling, here and there, the stragglers 
to the flock; they cackle loud, and flutter o’er the cham- 
pain: so Boyle pursued, so fied this Pair of Friends. . .. 
As when a skilful Cook has truss’d a brace of Woodcocks, 
he, with iron Skewer, pierces the tender sides of both, 
their legs and wings close pinion’d to their ribs; so was 
this Pair of Friends transfix’d, till down they fell, join’d 
in their lives, join’d in their deaths; so closely join’d that 
Charon would mistake them both for one, and waft them 
over Styx for half his fare.” When this was first pub- 
lished, Bentley’s second Dissertation had been five years 
before the public. 
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Against this satire—so purely popular that it lost noth- 
ing by being whetted on the wrong edge—we must set 
two pieces of contemporary evidence to Bentley’s immedi- 
ate success with his own limited audience. In discussing 
the age of Pythagoras, he had said: “Ido not pretend to 
pass my own judgment, or to determine positively on ei- 
ther side; but I submit the whole to the censure of such 
readers as are well versed in ancient learning; and partic- 
ularly to that incomparable historian and chronologer, the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Coventry and Litchfield.” 
In the same year (1699) Dr. Lloyd responded by publish- 
‘ing his views on the question, prefaced by a dedicatory 
epistle to Bentley. The other testimony is of a different 
kind, but not less significant. “ A Short Review ” of the 
controversy appeared in 1701. It was anonymous. Dyce 
says that a friend of his possessed a copy in which an ear 
ly eighteenth century hand had written, “by Dr. Atter- 
bury.” The internal evidence leaves no doubt of this. I 
"may notice one indication of it, which does not appear to 
have been remarked. We have seen that the “ Examina- 
tion” of Bentley’s first essay was edited, and in great part 
written, by Atterbury. This ends with these words: “I 
fancy that the reader will be glad to have... the Dr.’s 
Picture in Miniature,” rather “than that it shoud be 
again drawn out at full length.” The “picture in minia- 
ture” is the “Index” already mentioned above. Now 
‘the “Short Review” ends with “the Dr.’s Advantagious 
Character of himself at full length.” The writer of this 
“Character” is clearly going back on his own footsteps: 
and that writer can be no other than Atterbury. He is 
very angry, and intensely bitter. He hints that Whig 
interest has bolstered up Bentley against Tory opponents. 
With almost incredible violence, he accuses Bentley of 
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“lying, stealing, and prevaricating” (p. 12). He con- 
trasts the character of a “Critic” with that of a “ Gentle- 
man.” Stress is laid on the imputation that Bentley had 
attacked not Boyle alone, but also the illustrious society 
in which Boyle had been educated. The members of 
that society (Atterbury remarks) are not cut all alike, as 
Bushels are by Winchester-measure: “ But they are men 
of different Talents, Principles, Humours, and Interests, 
who are seldom or never united save when some unrea- 
sonable oppression from abroad fastens them together, 
and consequently whatever ill is said of all of them is 
falsely said of many of them.” “To answer the reflexion 
of a private Gentleman with a general abuse of the So- 
ciety he belong’d to, is the manners’ of a dirty Boy upon 
a Country-Green.” It will not avail Bentley that his 
friends “style him a Living Library, a Walking Diction- 
ary, and a Constellation of Criticism.” A solitary gleam 
of humour varies this strain. Some wiseacre had sug- 
gested that the Letters of Phalaris might corrupt the ~. 
crowned heads of Europe, if kings should take up the 
Agrigentine tyrant as Alexander the Great took up 
Homer, and put him under their pillows at night. “TI 
objected”—says the author of the “Short Review ”— 
“that now, since the advancement of Learning and Civil- 
ity in the world, Princes were more refined, and would 
be ashamed of such acts of Barbarity as Phalaris was 
’ guilty of in a ruder age.” But the alarmist stuck to his 
point; urging that “his Czarish Majesty” (Peter the 
Great, then in the twelfth year of his reign) might have 
met with the Letters of Phalaris in his travels, and that 
“his curiosity might have led him to make a Brazen Bull, 
when he came home, to burn his Rebells in.” The piece 
ends by renewing the charge of plagiarism against Bent- 
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ley. Considering that the second Dissertation had now 
been out two years, this is a curiosity of literature: 
“Common Pilferers will still go on in their trade, even 
after they have suffer'd for it.” 

But, when Bentley’s Dissertation had been published 
for half a century, surely there can have been no longer 
any doubt as to the completeness of his victory? We 
shall see. In 1749, seven years after Bentley’s death, an 
English Translation of the Letters of Phalaris was pub- 
lished by Thomas Francklin. He had been educated at 
Westminster School, and was then a resident Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridges his translation of Sophocles 
is still well known. He dedicates his version of Phalaris 
to John, Earl of Orrery, alluding to the esteem in which 
the Greek author had been held by the late Lord Orrery 
(Charles Boyle). He then refers to “the celebrated dis- 
pute” between Boyle and Bentley about these Letters. 
“Doctor Bentley,” he allows, “ was always look’d on as 
aman of wit and parts.” On the other hand, Francklin 
vindicates Boyle against “the foolish opinion” that he 
had been helped by “‘some men of distinguished merit” 
in his book against Bentley. Had this been so, those 
men would have been eager to claim their share in the 
reputation acquired by it. As they have not done so, 


' there can be no reason why Boyle’s “claim to the de- 


served applause it has met with should ever for the future 
be call’d in question.” “TI have not enter’d into any of 
the points of the controversy,” Francklin proceeds, “as it 
would be a disagreeable as well as unnecessary task, but 
shall only observe that, tho’ several very specious argu- 
ments are brought by Doctor Bentley, the strongest of them 
do only affect particular epistles; which, as Mr. Boyle ob- 
serves, do not hurt the whole body ; for in-a collection 
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of pieces that have no dependence on each other, as epis- 
tles, epigrams, fables, the first number may be encreased 
by the wantonness and vanity of imitators in aftertimes, 
and yet the book be authentic in the main, and an original 
still.” 

Francklin was not outraging the sense of a learned 
community by writing thus. In the very next year (1750) 
he was elected to the Regius Professorship of Greek. 
Nothing could show more conclusively the average state 
of literary opinion on the controversy half a century after 
it took place. But there is evidence which carries us fifty 
years lower still. In 1804 Cumberland, Bentley’s grand, 
son, was writing his Memoirs. “I got together” (he 
says) “all the tracts relative to the controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley, omitting none even of the authorities 
and passages they referred to, and having done this, I 
compressed the reasonings on both sides into a kind of 
statement and report upon. the question in dispute; and 
if, in the result, my judgment went with him to whom 
my inclination lent, no learned critic in the present age will 
condemn me for the decision.” Such was the apologetic 
tone which Bentley’s grandson still thought due to the 
world, even after Tyrwhitt had written of the “ thunder- 
bolt,” and Porson of the “immortal Dissertation !” The 
theory that Bentley had an immediate triumph does not 
represent the general impression of his own age, but re- 
flects the later belief of critical scholars, who felt the 
crushing power of Bentley’s reply, and imagined that 
every one must have felt it when it first appeared. The 
tamer account of the matter, besides being the truer, is 
also far more really interesting. It shows how long the 
clearest truth may have to wait. 

Bentley’s Dissertation was translated into Latin by the 
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Dutch scholar, John Daniel Lennep, who edited the Letters 
of Phalaris. After Lennep’s death, the translation and 
the edition were published together by Valckenaer (1777). 
The Dissertation was subsequently rendered into German, 
with notes, by Ribbeck; and only seven years ago (1874) 
the English text of the Dissertation (both in its first and 
in its second form) was re-issued in Germany, with Intro- 
duction and notes, by Dr. Wilhelm Wagner. It has thus 
been the destiny of Bentley’s work, truly a work of gen- 
ius, to become in the best sense monumental. In a litera- 
_ ture of which continual supersession is the law, it has owed 
this permanent place to its triple character as a storehouse 
of erudition, an example of method, and a masterpiece of 
controversy. Isaac Disraeli justly said of it that “‘ it heaves 
with the workings of a master spirit.” Bentley’s learning 
everywhere bears the stamp of an original mind; and, even 
where it can be corrected by modern lights, has the lasting 
interest of showing the process by which an intellect of 
rare acuteness reached approximately true conclusions. As 
a consecutive argument it represents the first sustained ap- 
plication of strict reasoning to questions of ahcient litera- 
ture—a domain in which his adversaries, echoing the sen- 
timent of their day, declared that “all is but a lucky guess.” 
As a controversial reply, it is little less than marvellous, if 
| we remember that his very clever assailants had been un- 
‘scrupulous in their choice of weapons—freely using every 
' sort of insinuation, however irrelevant or gross, which could 
tell—and that Bentley repulsed them at every point, with- 
out once violating the usages of legitimate warfare. While 
he demolishes, one by one, the whole series of their rele- 
vant remarks, he steadily preserves his own dignity by 
simply turning back upon them the dishonour of their 
own calumnies and the ridicule of their own impertinence. 
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With a dexterity akin to that of a consummate debater, 
he wields the power of retort in such a manner that he 
appears to be hardly more than the amused spectator of a 
logical recoil. ‘- 

Shortly before Swift described Boyle as Achilles, poor 
Achilles was writing from Ireland, in some perturbation of 
spirit, to those gods who were hard at work on his armour, 
and confiding his hopes “that it would do no harm.” It 
did not do much. This was the first controversy in Eng- 
lish letters that had made anything like a public stir, and 
it is pleasant to think that Achilles and his antagonist ap- 
pear to have been good friends afterwards: if any ill-will 
lingered; it was rather in the bosoms of the Myrmidons. 
Dr. William King, who had helped to make the mischief, 
never forgave Bentley for his allusions to “ Humty-dum- 
ty,” and satirised him in ten “ Dialogues of the Dead” 
(on Lucian’s model)—a title which suits their dulness. 
Bentley is Bentivoglio, a critic who knows that the first 
weather-cock was set up by the Argonauts and that cush- 
ions were invented by Sardanapalus. Salter mentions a 
tradition, current in 1777, that Boyle, after he became 
Lord Orrery, visited Bentley at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. There is contemporary evidence, not, indeed, for 
such personal intercourse, but for the existence of mutual 
esteem. In 1721 a weekly paper, The Spy, attacked 
Bentley in an article mainly patched up out of thefts 
from Boyle’s book on Phalaris, and a reply appeared, call- 
ed “The Apothecary’s Defence of Dr. Bentley, in answer 
to the Spy.” “Let me now tell it the Spy as a secret,” 
says the Apothecary, “that Dr. Bentley has the greatest 
deference for his noble antagonist (Boyle), both as a per- 
son of eminent parts and quality ; and I dare say his noble 
antagonist thinks of Dr. Bentley as of a person as great 
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in critical learning as England has boasted of for many a 
century.” We remember Bentley’s description of Boyle 
as “a young gentleman of great hopes,” and gladly believe 
that the Apothecary was as well informed as his tone 
would imply. Atterbury was in later life on excellent 
terms with Bentley. 

It is long enough now since “the sprinkling of a little 
dust” allayed the last throb of angry passion that had 
been roused by the Battle of the Books: but we look back 
across the years, and see more than the persons of the 
quarrel; it was the beginning of a new epoch in criticism ; 
and it is marked by a work which, to this hour, is classical 
in a twofold sense, in relation to the literature of England 
and to tne philology of Europe. 


“CHAPTER VI. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Towarps the end of 1699, about eight months after the 


publication of Bentley’s Dissertation on Phalaris, the Mas- - 


tership of Trinity College, Cambridge, became vacant by 
the removal of Dr. Mountague to the Deanery of Durham. 
The nomination of a successor rested with six Commission- 
ers, to whom King William had entrusted the duty of ad- 
vising in the ecclesiastical and academic patronage of the 
Crown. They were Archbishops Tenison and Sharp, with 
Bishops Lloyd, Burnet, Patrick, and Moore —the last- 
named in place of Stillingfleet, who had died in April, 
1699. On their unanimous recommendation, the post 
was given to Bentley. He continued to hold the office 
of King’s Librarian; but his home thenceforth was at 
Cambridge. 

No places in England have suffered so little as Oxford 
and Cambridge from the causes which tend to merge local 
colour in a monochrome. ‘The academie world which 
Bentley entered is still, after a hundred and eighty years, 
comparatively near to us, both in form and in spirit. The 
visitor in 1700, whom the coach conveyed in twelve hours 
from the ‘ Bull” in Bishopsgate Street to the “Rose” in 
the Market-place of Canibridge, found a scene of which the 
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essential features were the same as they are to-day. The 
most distinctive among the older buildings of the Uni- 
versity had long been such as we now see them; already 
for nearly two centuries the chapel of King’s College had 
been standing in the completeness of its majestic beauty ; 
the charm of the past could already be felt in the quad- 
rangles and cloisters of many an ancient house, in pleasant 
shades and smooth lawns by the quiet river, in gardens 
with margins of bright flowers bordering time - stained 
walls, over which the sound of bells from old towers came 
like an echo of the middle age, in all the haunts which 
tradition linked with domestic memories of cherished 
names. It was only the environment of the University 
that was decidedly unlike the present. In the narrow 
streets of the little town, where feeble oil-lamps flickered 


at night, the projecting upper stories of the houses on ~ 


either side approached each other so nearly overhead as 
partly to supply the place of umbrellas. The few shops 
‘that existed were chiefly open booths, with the goods dis- 
played on a board which also served as a shutter to close 
the front. That great wilderness of peat-moss which once 
stretched from Cambridge to the Wash had not yet been 
drained with the thoroughness which has since reclaimed 
two thousand square miles of the best corn-land in Eng- 
land; tracts of fen still touched the outskirts of the town; 
snipe and marsh-fowl were plentiful in the present sub- 
urbs. To the south and south-east the country was unen- 
closed, as it remained, in great measure, down to the be- 
ginning of this century. A horseman might ride for miles 
without seeing a fence. 

The broadest difference between the University life of 
Bentley’s time and of our own might perhaps be roughly 
described by saying that, ot the older men, it had more 
G 5 
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resemblance, both in its rigours and in its laxities, to the 
life of a monastery, and, for the younger men, to the life 
of a school. The College day began with morning chapel, 
usually at six. Breakfast was not a regular meal,, but, 
from about 1700, it was often taken at a coffee-house 
where the London newspapers could be read. Morning 
lectures began at seven or eight in the College hall. 
Tables were set apart for different subjects. At “the 
logick table” one lecturer is expounding Duncan’s trea- 
tise, while another, at “the ethick table,” is interpreting — 
Puffendorf on the Duty of a Man and a Citizen; Classics 
and mathematics engage otlfer groups. The usual College 
dinner-hour, which had Jong been 11 a.m., had advanced 
before 1720 to noon. The afternoon disputations in the 
Schools often drew large audiences to hear “ respondent” 
and “opponent” discuss such themes as “Natural Phi- 
losophy does not tend to atheism,” or “Matter cannot 
think.” Evening chapel was usually at five; a slight 
supper was provided in hall at seven or eight; and at 
eight in winter, or nine in’ summer, the College gates 
were locked. All students lodged within College walls. 
Some tutors held evening lectures in their rooms. Dis 
cipline was stern. The birch-rod which was still bung up 
at the butteries typified a power in the College dean sim- 
ilar to that which the fasces announced in the Roman Con- 
sul; and far on in the seventeenth century it was some- 
times found to be more than an austere symbol, when a 
youth showed himself, as Anthony Wood has it, “ too 
forward, pragmatic, and conceited.” Boating, in the ath- 
letic sense, was hardly known till about 1820, and the first 
record of cricket in its present form is said to be the 
match of Kent against England in 1746; but the under- 
graduates of Bentley’s day played tennis, racquets, and 
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bowls; they rang peals on church-bells; they gave con- 
certs; nay, we hear that the votaries “ of Handel and Co- 
relli” (the Italian violinist) were not less earnest than those 
of Newton and Locke. In Bentley’s Cambridge the sense 
of a corporate life was strengthened by continuous resi- 
dence. Many Fellows of Colleges, and some undergrad- 
uates, never left the University from one year’s end to 
another. An excursion to the Bath or to Epsom Wells 
was the equivalent of a modern vacation-tour. No tead- 
ing-party had yet penetrated to the Lakes or the High- 
lands. No summer fétes yet brought an influx of guests; 
the nearest approach to amything of the kind was the 
annual Sturbridge Fair in September, held in fields near 
the Cam, just outside the town. The seclusion of the 
University world is curiously illustrated by the humorous 
speeches which old custom allowed on certain public occa- 
sions. The sallies of the academic satirist were to the 
Cambridge of that period very much what the Old Com- 
edy was for the Athens of Aristophanes. The citizens of 
a compact commonwealth could be sufficiently entertained 
by lively criticism of domestic affairs, or by pointed allu- 
sions to the conduct of familiar persons. 
In relation to the studies of Cambridge the moment of 
Bentley’s arrival was singularly opportune. The theories . 
| of Descartes had just been exploded by that Newtonian 
) philosophy which Bentley’s Boyle Lectures had first popu- 
‘Jarised ; in alliance with Newton’s principles, a mathemati- 
cal school was growing; and other sciences also were be- 
ginning to flourish. Between 1702 and 1727 the Univer- 
sity was provided with chairs of Astronomy, Anatomy, 
Geology, and Botany; whilst the academic study of Medi- 
cine was also placed on a better footing. George I. found- 
ed the chair of Modern History in 1724. For classical 
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learning the latter part of the seventeenth century had 
been a somewhat sterile period. There was thus a two- 
fold function for a man of comprehensive vigour, holding 
an eminent station in the University—to foster the new 
learning, and to reanimate the old. Bentley proved him- 
self equal to both tasks. 

On February 1, 1700, the Fellows of Trinity College 
met in the chapel for the purpose of admitting their 
new Master. Bentley took the Latin oath, promising 
(amongst other undertakings) that he would “ observe 
in all things the Statutes of the College, and interpret 
them truly, sincerely, and according to their grammatical ~ 
sense ;” that he would “rule and protect all and singular 
Fellows and Scholars, Pensioners, Sizars, Subsizars, and 
the other members of the College, according to the same 
Statutes and Laws, without respect of birth, condition, or 
person, without favour or ill-will;” that, in the event of 
his resigning or being deposed, he would restore al) that 
was due to the College “ without controversy or tergiver- 
sation.” He was then installed in the Master’s seat, and 
his reign began. 

Bentley had just completed his thirty-eighth year. He 
had a genius for scholarship, which was already recog- 
nised. He had also that which does not always accom- 
pany it, a large enthusiasm for the advancement of learn- 
ing. His powers of work were extraordinary, and his 
physical strength was equal to almost any demand which 
even he could make upon it. Seldom has a man of equal 
gifts been placed at so early an age in a station which 
offered such opportunities. 

Henry VIII. founded Trinity College only a few weeks 
before his death. Tiwo-establishments, each more than 
two centuries old, then stood on the site of the present 
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Great Court. One of these was Michael-house, founded 
in 1824 by Hervey de Stanton, Chancellor to Edward IL. 
The other, King’s Hall, was founded in 1337 by Edward 
IIL, who assigned it to the King’s Scholars, thirty or for- 
ty students, maintained at Cambridge by a royal bounty, 
first granted by Edward IJ. in 1316. Thus, whilst Mi- 
chael-house was the older College, King’s Hall represented 
the older foundation. When Henry VIII. united them, 
the new name, “Trinity College,” was probably taken 
from Michael-house, which, among other titles, had been 
dedicated to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. The Ref- 
ormation had been a crisis in the history of the English’ 
Universities. In 1546 their fortunes were almost at the 
lowest ebb. That fact adds significance to the terms in 
which Henry’s charter traces the noble plan of Trinity 
College. The new house is to be a “college of literature, 
the sciences, philosophy, good arts, and sacred Theology.” 
It is founded “to the glory and honour of Almighty God 
and the Holy and Undivided Trinity; for the amplifica- 
tion and establishment of the Christian faith; the extirpa- 
tion of heresy and false opinion; the increase ‘and contin- 
uance of Divine Learning and all kinds of good letters; 
the knowledge of the tongues; the education of youth in 
piety, virtue, learning, and science; the relief of the poor, 
destitute, and afflicted; the prosperity of the Church of 


' Christ; and the common good of his kingdom and 


subjects.” 

The King had died before this conception could be 
embodied in legislative enactment. Statutes were made 
for Trinity College in the reign of Edward VI, and 
again in the reign of Mary. Manuscript copies of these 
are preserved in the Muniment-room of the College; but 
the first printed code of Statutes was that given in the 
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second year of Elizabeth. These governed Trinity Col- 
lege until a revision produced the “ Victorian” Statutes 
of 1844, Two features of the Elizabethan Statutes de- 
serve notice. All the sixty Fellowships are left, open, 
without appropriation to counties—whilst at every other 
Cambridge College, except King’s, territorial restrictions 
existed till this century. And, besides the College Lect- 
urers, maintenance is assigned to three University Readers. 
These are the Regius Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, and 
Greek, who are still on Henry VIII.’s foundation. Thus, 
from its origin, Trinity College was specially associated 
with two ideas: free competition of merit; and provis- 
ion, not only for collegiate tuition, but also for properly 
academic teaching. 

During the first century of its life—from the reign of 
Edward VI. to the Civil Wars—the prosperity of Trinity 
College was brilliant and unbroken. The early days of 
the Great Rebellion were more disastrous for Cambridge 
than for Oxford; yet at Cambridge, as at Oxford, the 
period of the Commonwealth was one in which learning 
throve. Trinity College was “purged” of its Royalist 
members in 1645. Dr. Thomas Hill then became Master. 
He proved an excellent administrator. Isaac Barrow, who 
was an undergraduate of the College, had written an exer- 
cise on “the Gunpowder Treason,” in which his Cavalie~ 
sympathies were frankly avowed. Some of the Fellows 
were so much incensed that they moved for his expulsion, 
when Hill silenced them with the words, “Barrow is a 
better man than any of us.” The last Master of Trinity 
before the Restoration was Dr. John Wilkins, brother-in- 
law of Oliver Cromwell, and formerly Warden of Wadham 
College, Oxford; who,.was “always zealous to promote 
worthy men and generous designs.” He was shrewdly 
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suspected of being a Royalist, and Cromwell had been wont 
to greet his visits thus: “ What, brother Wilkins, I sup. 
pose you are come to ask something or other in favour of 
the Malignants?”’ But his influence is said to have decided 
the Protector against confiscating the revenues of Oxford 
and Cambridge to pay his army.* 

In the space of forty years between the Restoration and 
Bentley’s arrival, Trinity College had suffered some de- 
cline; not through any default of eminent abilities or 
worthy characters, but partly from general influences of 
the time, partly from the occasional want of a sufficiently 
firm rule. Dr. John Pearson—the author of the treatise 
on the Creed—was Master of Trinity from 1662 to 1673. 
A contemporary—whose words plainly show the contrast 
with Bentley which was in his mind—said that Pearson 
was “a man the least apt to encroach upon anything that 
belonged to the Fellows, but treated them all with abun- 
_ dance of civility and condescension.” ‘‘ The Fellows, he 
has heard, ask’d him whether he wanted anything in his 
lodge—table-linen, or the like; ‘No,’ saith the good man, 
‘I think not; this I have will serve yet;’ and though 
pressed by his wife to have new, especially as it was offer- 
ed him, he would refuse it while the old was fit for use. 
He was very well contented with what the College allowed 
him.” 


* See a letter, preserved in the Muniment-room of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and published by Mr..W. Aldis Wright in Wotes and 
Queries, Aug. 13, 1881. I may remark that Dr. Creyghton, whose 
recollections in old age the letter reports, errs in one detail. It must 
have been as Warden of Wadhan, not as Master of Trinity, that Wil- 
kins interceded against the confiscation. Oliver Cromwell died Sept 
8, 1658. It was early in 1659 that Richard Cromwell appointed 
Wilkins to Trinity College. 


Las 
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Pearson was succeeded in the Mastership by Isaac Bar- 
row, who held it for only four years—from 1678 to his 
death in 1677. Both as a mathematician and as a theo- 
logian he stood in the foremost rank. In 1660 he was 
elected “without a competitor” to the professorship of 
Greek. Thus a singular triad of distinctions is united in 
his person; as Lucasian professor of Mathematics, he was 
the predecessor of Newton ; at Trinity College, of Bentley; 
and, in his other chair, of Porson. In-early boyhood he 
was chiefly remarkable for his pugnacity, and for his aver- 
sion to books. When he was at Charterhouse, “his greatest 
recreation was in such sports as brought on fighting among 
the boys; in his after-time a very great courage remain- 
ed... yet he had perfectly subdued all inclination to 
quarrelling; but a negligence of his cloaths did always 
continue with him.” As Master of Trinity, “besides the 
particular assistance he gave to many in their studies, he 
eoncerned himself in everything that was for the interest 
of his College.” 

The next two Masters were then of a different type. 
John North was the fifth son of Dudley, Lord North, and 
younger brother of Francis North, first Baron Guilford, 
Lord Keeper in the reigns of Charles IJ. and James II. 
He had been a Fellow of Jesus College, and in 1677 he 
was appointed Master of Trinity. John North was a man 
of cultivated tastes and considerable accomplishments, of 
a gentle, very sensitive disposition, and of a highly nervous 
temperament. Even after he was a Fellow of his College, 
he once mistook a moonlit towel for “an enorm spectre ;” — 
and his brother remembers how, at a still later period, 
“one Mr. Wagstaff, a little gentleman, had an express au- 
dience, at a very good dinner, on the subject of spectres, 
and much was said pro and con.” On one occasion he 
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travelled into Wales, “to visit and be possessed of his 
sinecure of Llandinon.” “The parishioners came about 
him and hugged him, calling him their pastor, and telling 
him they were his sheep;” when “he got him back to his 
College as fast as he could.” In the Mastership of Trinity 
North showed no weakness. Certain abuses had begun to 
infect the election to Fellowships, and he made a vigor- 
ous effort to remedy them. He was no less firm in his 
endeavours to revive discipline, which had been somewhat 
relaxed since the Restoration. One day he was in the act 
of admonishing two students, when he fell down in a fit. 
The two young men were “very helpful” in carrying him 
to the Lodge. Paralysis of one side ensued. He lived 
for upwards of three years, but could thenceforth take 
little part in College affairs; and died, six years after he 
had become Master, in 1683. 

Dr. John Mountague, North’s successor, was the fourth 
son of Edward, first Earl of Sandwich. The little that is 
known of Mountague exhibits him as an amiable person 
of courtly manners, who passed decently along the path 
of rapid preferment which then awaited a young divine 
with powerful connexions. Having first been Master of 
Sherburn Hospital at Durham, he was appointed, in 1683, 
to the Mastership of Trinity. His easy temper and kind- 
ly disposition made him popular with the Fellows—all 
the more so, perhaps, if his conscience was less exacting 


‘than that of the highly-strung, anxious North. In 1699 


he returned, as Dean of Durham, to the scene of his ear- 

lier duties, and lived to see the fortunes of the College 

under Bentley. He died in London,in 1728. There was 

a double disadvantage for Bentley in coming after such a 

man; the personal contrast was.marked; and those ten- 

dencies which North strove to repress had not suffered, 
5* 
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under Mountague, from any interference which exceeded 


the limits of good breeding. . 

In the fore-front of the difficulties which met Bentley 
Dr. Monk puts the fact that he “bad no previous con- 
nexion with the College which he was sent to govern; 
he was himself educated in another and a rival society.” 
Now, without questioning that there were murmurs on 
this score, I think that we shall overrate the influence 
of such a consideration if we fail to observe what the 
precedents had been up to that date. Bentley was the 
twentieth Master since 1546. Of his nineteen predeces- 
sors, only five had been educated at Trinity College. 
To take the four immediately preceding cases, Barrow 
and Mountague had been of Trinity, but Pearson had 
been of King’s, and North of Jesus. Since Bentley’s 
time every Master has been of Trinity. But it cannot 
be said that any established usage then existed of which 
Bentley’s appointment was a breach. And young though 
he was for such a post—thirty-eight—he was not young 
beyond recent example. Pearson, when appointed, had 
been forty ; Barrow, forty-three; North, thirty-three ; and 
Mountague, only twenty-eight. Thus the choice was not 
decidedly exceptional in either of the two points which 
might make it appear so now. But the task which, at 
that moment, awaited a Master of Trinity was one which 
demanded a rare union of qualities. How would Bentley 
succeed? A few readers of the Dissertation on Phalaris, 
that mock despot of Agrigentum, might tremble a little, 
perhaps, at the thought that the scholarly author appeared 
to have a robust sense of what a real tyrant should be, and a 
cordial contempt for all shams in the part. It was natural, 
however, to look with hope to his mental grasp and vigour, 
his energy, his penetration, his genuine love of learning. 


et ae 


CHAPTER VIL 


BENTLEY AS MASTER OF TRINITY. 


Wuewn Bentley entered on his new office, he was in one 
of those positions where a great deal may depend on the 
impression made at starting. He did not begin very 
happily. One of his first acts was to demand part of a 
College dividend due by usage to his predecessor, Dv.. 
Mountague, who closed the discussion by waiving his 
claim. Then the Master’s Lodge required repairs, and 
. the Seniority (the eight Senior Fellows) had voted a sum 
for that purpose, but the works were executed in a man- 
ner which ultimately cost about four times the amount. 
It is easy to imagine the comments and comparisons 
to which such things would give rise in a society not, 
perhaps, too favourably prepossessed towards their new 
chief. But Bentley’s first year at Trinity is marked by 
at least one event altogether fortunate —his marriage. 
At Bishop Stillingfleet’s house he had met Miss Joanna 
Bernard, daughter of Sir John Bernard, of Brampton, 
Huntingdonshire. ‘ Being now raised to a station of dig- 
nity and consequence, he succeeded in obtaining the ob- 
ject of his affections,” says Dr. Monk—who refuses to 
believe a story that the engagement was nearly broken 
off owing to a doubt expressed by Bentley with regard 
to the authority of the Book of Daniel. Whiston has 
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told us what this alleged doubt was. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image is described as sixty cubits high and six 
cubits broad; now, said Bentley, this is out of all pro- 
portion ; it ought to have been ten cubits broad at least ; 
“which made the good lady weep.” The lovers’ differ- 
ence was possibly arranged on the basis suggested by 
Whiston —that the sixty cubits included the pedestal. 
Some letters which passed between Dr. Bentley and Miss 
Bernard, before their marriage, are still extant, and have 
been printed by Dr. Luard at the end of Rud’s Diary. 
In the Library of Trinity College is preserved a small 


printed and interleaved “ Ephemeris” for the year 1701. ~ 


The blank page opposite the month of January has the 
following entries in Bentley’s hand: 


“Jan.4, I. maried Mrs. Johanna Bernard, daughter of S* John 
Bernard, Baronet. Dr Richardson, Fellow of Eaton College and Mas- 
ter of Peterhouse, maried us at Windsor in y® College Chapel. 

“6. I brought my wife to St James’s [%. e, to his lodgings, as 
King’s Librarian, in the Palace]. 

“9%. Iam 89 years old, complete. 

“28, Ireturnd to ye College.” 


It was a thoroughly happy marriage, through forty years 
of union. What years they were, too, outside of the home 
in which Mrs. Bentley’s gentle presence dwelt! In days 
when evil tongues were busy no word is said of her but 
in praise; and: perhaps, if all were known, few women ever 
went through more in trying, like Mrs. Thrale, to be civil 
for two. 

Bentley was Vice-chancellor of Cambridge at the time 
of his marriage. His year of office brought him into col- 
lision with the gaieties of that great Hast England carni- 
val, Sturbridge Fair.’ Its entertainments were under the 
joint control of the University and the Town, but, without 
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licence from the Vice-chancellor, some actors had been 
announced to play in September, 1701. Bentley inter- 
posed his veto, and provided for discipline by investing 
sixty-two Masters of Arts with the powers of Proctors. 
One of his last acts as Vice-chancellor was to draw up an 
address which the University presented to King William, 
expressing “detestation of the indignity” which Louis 
XIV. had just offered to the English Crown by recog- 
nising the claims of the Pretender. 

The term of his University magistracy having expired, 
Bentley was able to bestow undivided attention on Trini- 
ty College. An important reform was amongst his eaili- 
est measures. Fellowships and Scholarships were at that 
time awarded by a merely oral examination. Written 
papers were now introduced; the competition for Schol- 
arships became annual instead of biennial, and freshmen 
were admitted to it. The permanent value of this change 

‘is not affected by the estimate which may be formed of 
Bentley’s personal conduct in College elections. There 
are instances in which it was represented as arbitrary and 
unfair. But we must remember that his' behaviour was 
closely watched by numerous enemies, who eagerly pressed 
every point which could be plausibly urged against him. 
The few detailed accounts which we have of the elections 
give the impression that, in those cases at least, the merits 
of candidates were fairly considered. Thus John Byrom 
says (1709): “‘We were examined by the Master, Vice- 
master, and Dr. Smith, one of the Seniors. On Wednes- 
day we made theme for Dr. Bentley, and on Thursday the 
Master and Seniors met in the Chapel for the election [to 
Scholarships]. Dr. Smith had the gout and was not there. 
They stayed consulting about an hour and a half, and then 
the Master wrote the names of the elect and gave them to 
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the Chapel Clerk.” Whether he was or was not always 
blameless on such occasions, Bentley deserves to be re- 
membered as the Master who instituted a better machin- 
ery for testing merit, and provided better guarantees'for 
its recognition. 

To do him justice, no man could have been more ear- 
nest than Bentley was in desiring to maintain the prestige 
of Trinity College, or more fully sensible of the rank due 
to it in science and letters. It was through Bentley’s in- 
fluence that the newly-founded Plumian Professorship of 
Astronomy was conferred on Roger Cotes—then only a 


Bachelor of Arts—who was provided with an observato- 


ry in the rooms over the Great Gate of Trinity College 
(1706). Ten years later, when this man of wonderfal 
promise died at the age.of thirty-four, Newton said, ‘Had 
Cotes lived, we should have known something.” The ap- 
pointment of Cotes may be regarded as marking the for- 
mal establishment of a Newtonian school in Cambridge; 


and it was of happy omen that it should have been first: 


lodged within the walls which had sheltered the labours 
of the founder.’ Three English sovereigns visited the Col- 
lege in the course of Bentley’s Mastership, but the most 
interesting fact connected with any of these occasions is 
the public recognition of Newton’s scientific eminence in 
1705, when he received knighthood from Queen Anne at 
Trinity Lodge. Then it was Bentley who fitted up a 
chemical laboratory in Trinity College for Vigani, a na- 


tive of Verona, who, after lecturing in Cambridge for some - 


years, was appointed, Professor of Chemistry in 1702. It 
was Bentley who made Trinity College the home of the 
eminent Oriental scholar Sike, of Bremen, whom he helped 
to obtain the Regius Chair of Hebrew in 1703. Briefly, 
wherever real science needed protection or encouragement, 


| 
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there, in Bentley’s view, was the.opportunity of Trinity 
College; it was to be indeed a house of the sciences and 
“of all kinds of good letters;” it was to be not only a 
great College, but, in its own measure, a true University. 
This noble conception represents the good side of 
Bentley’s Mastership; he did something towards making 
it a reality; he did more still towards creating, or reani- 
mating, a tradition that this is what Trinity College was 
meant to be, and that nothing lower than this is the char- 
acter at which it should aim. Nor is it without signifi- 
cance that Nevile’s care for the external embellishment 
of the College was resumed by Bentley. The Chapel, be- 
gun in 1557 and finished in Elizabeth’s reign, was through 
Bentley’s efforts entirely refitted, and furnished with a 
fine organ by Bernard Smith. This work was completed 
in 1727, The grounds beyond the river, acquired’ by 
Nevile, were first laid out by Bentley; and the noble 
avenue of limes, planted in 1674 on the west side of the 
Cam, was continued in 1717 from the bridge to the Col- 
lege. My 
But unfortunately it was his resolve to be absolute, and 
he proclaimed it in a manner which was altogether his 
own. The College Bursar (a Fellow) having protested 
against the lavish outlay on the repairs of the Master’s 
‘Lodge, Bentley said that he would “send him into the 
country to feed his turkeys.” When the Fellows opposed 
him in the same matter, he alluded to his power, under 
the Statutes, of forbidding them to leave the College, and 
cried, “‘ Have you forgotten my rusty sword?” The Fel- 
low who held the office of Junior Bursar had demurred to 
paying for a hen-house which had been put in the Mas- 
ter’s yard; Bentley, doubtless in allusion to Lafontaine’s 
fable of “the Old Lion,” replied, “I will not be kicked by 
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an ass”’—and presently strained his prerogative by stop- 
ping the Junior Bursar’s commons. Remonstrances being 
made, he grimly rejoined, “’Tis all but lusus jocusque 
(mere child’s-play); I am not warm yet.” Criticisinga 
financial arrangement which was perfectly legitimate, but 
of which he disapproved, he accused the Seniors of “‘rob- 
bing the Library,” and “putting the money in their own 
pockets.” He harassed the society by a number of petty 
regulations, in which we may give him credit for having 
aimed at a tonic effect, but which were so timed and exe- 
cuted as to be highly vexatious. Thus, in order to force 
the Fellows to take the higher degrees, he procured the 
decision, after a struggle, that any Bachelor or Doctor of 
Divinity should have a right to College rooms or a Col- 
lege living before a Master of Arts, even though the latter 
was senior on the list of Fellows. As a measure of re- 
trenchment, he abolished the entertainment of guests by 
the College at the great festivals. Taking the dead letter 
of the Statutes in its rigour, he decreed that the College 
Lecturers should be fined if they omitted to perform cer- 
tain daily exercises in the hall, which were no longer need- 
ful or valuable; he also enforced, in regard to the thirty 
junior Fellows, petty fines for absence from chapel (which 
were continued to recent times). On several occasions he 
took into his own hands a jurisdiction which belonged to 
him only jointly with the eight Seniors. Thus, in one in- 
stance, he expelled two Fellows of the College by his sole 
fiat. 

If Bentley is to be credited with the excellence of the 
intentions which declared themselves in such a form, rec- 
ognition is certainly due to the forbearance shown by the 
Fellows of Trinity. Bentley afterwards sought to repre- 
sent them as worthless men who resented his endeavours 
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to reform them. It cannot be too distinctly said that this 
was totally unjust. The Fellows, as a body, were liable 
to no such charges as Bentley in his anger brought against 
them ; not a few of them were eminent in the University ; 
and if there were any whose lives would not bear scrutiny, 
they were at most two or three, usually non-resident, and 
always without influence. It may safely be said that no 
large society of that time, in either University, would 
have sustained an inspection with more satisfactory re- 
sults. The average College Fellow of that period was a 
moderately accomplished clergyman, whose desire was to 
repose in decent comfort om a small freehold. Bentley 
swooped on a large house of such persons—not ideal sta- 
dents, yet, on the whole, decidedly favourable specimens 
of their kind; he made their lives a burden to them, and’ 
then denounced them as the refuse of humanity when 
they dared to lift their heads against his insolent assump- 
. tion of absolute power. They bore it as long as flesh and 
blood could. For nearly eight years they endured. At 
last, in December, 1709, things came to a crisis—almost 
by an accident. 

Bentley had brought forward a proposal for redistribut- 
ing the divisible income of the College according to a 
scheme of his own, one feature of which was that the 
Master should receive a dividend considerably in excess of 
his legitimate claims. Even Bentley’s authority failed to 
obtain the acquiescence of the Seniors in this novel inter- 
pretation of the maxim, divide et impera. They declined 
to sanction the scheme. While the discussion was pend- 
ing, Edmund Miller, a lay Fellow, came up to spend the 
Christmas vacation at Trinity. As an able barrister, who 
understood College business, he was just such an ally as 


the Fellows needed. He found them, he says, “ looking 
H 8 
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like so many prisoners, which were uncertain whether to 
expect military execution, or the favour of decimation.” 
At a meeting of the Master and Seniors, it was agreed’ to 
hear Miller, as a representative of the junior Fellows, on 
the dividend question. Miller denounced the plan to 
Bentley’s face, who replied by threatening to deprive him 
of his Fellowship. A few days later, an open rapture 
took place between the Seniors and Bentley, who left the 
room exclaiming, “ Henceforward, farewell peace to Trin- 
ity College.” Miller now drew up a declaration, which 
was signed by twenty-four resident Fellows, including the 
Seniors, It expressed a desire that Bentley’s conduct - 
should be represented “to those who are the proper 
judges thereof, and in such manner as counsel shall ad- 
vise.” Bentley, against the unanimous vote of the Sen- 
lors, and on a technical quibble of his own, now declared 
Miller’s Fellowship void. Miller appealed to the Vice- 
master, who, supported by all the Seniors, replaced him 
on the list. The Master again struck out his name. Mil- 
ler now left for London. Bentley soon followed. Both 
sides were resolved on war. 

Who were “the proper judges” of Bentley’s conduct? 
The 46th chapter of Edward VI.’s Statutes for Trinity 
College recognised the Bishop of Ely as General Visitor. 
The Elizabethan Statutes omit this, but in their 40th chap- 
ter, which provides for the removal of the Master in case 
of necessity, incidentally speak of the Bishop as Visitor. 
Bentley, six years before (1703), had himself appealed to 
the Bishop of Ely on a point touching the Master's pre- 
rogative. No other precedent existed. Acting on this, 
the Fellows, in February, 1710, laid their “humble peti- 
tion and complaint” before the Bishop of Ely. They 
brought, in general terms, a charge of malversation against 
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Bentley, and promised to submit “the several particulars” 
within a convenient time. Bentley now published a “ Let- 
ter to the Bishop of Ely,” in which he made a most gross 
attack on the collective character of the Fellows, describ. 
ing their Petition as “the last struggle and effort of vice 
and idleness against vertue, learning, and good discipline.” 
In July the Fellows presented “the several particulars” to 
the Bishop, in the form of an accusation comprising fifty- 
four counts. The Statute prescribed that an accused Mas- 
ter should be “examined” before the Visitor. Hence 
each of the counts is interrogative. For example: 


“@@phy have you for many Years last past, wasted the College 
Bread, Ale, Beer, Coals, Wood, Turfe, Sedge, Charcoal, Linnen, Pew- 
ter, Corn, Flower, Brawn, and Bran? &c.” 


“@@Bhen by false and base Practices, as by threatning to bring 
Letters from Court, Visitations, and the like; and at other times, 


* by boasting of your great Interest and Acquaintance, and that you 


were the Genius of the Age, and what great things you would do for 
the College in general, and for every Member of it in particular, and 
promising that you would for the future live peaceably with them, 
and never make any farther Demands, you had prevailed with the 
Senior Fellows to allow you several hundred Pounds for your Lodge, 
more than they first intended or agreed for, to the great Dissatisfac- 
tion of the College, and the wonder of the whole University, and all 
that heard of it: @Ehy did you the very next Year, about that time, 
‘merely for your own Vanity, require them to build you a new Stair- 
case in your Lodge? ind when they (considering how much you 
had extorted from them before, which you had never accounted for) 
did for good reason deny to do it: GBHhp did you of your own Head 
pull down a good Stair-case in your Lodge, and give Orders and 
Directions for building a new one, and that too fine for common 
Use?” 

“@& ph» did you use scurrilous Words and Language to several of 
the Fellows, particularly by calling Mr. Zden an Ass, and Mr. Rashly 
the College Dog, and by telling Mr. Cock he would die in his Shoes 2” 
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Dr. Moore, the learned Bishop of Ely, was one of the 
six Commissioners who had nominated Bentley for the 
Mastership; he sympathised with his studies; and, Bent- 
ley had been Archdeacon of the diocese since 1701. The 
judge, then, could hardly be suspected of any bias against 
the accused. He sent a copy of the accusation to Bent- 
ley, who ignored it for some months. In November the 
Bishop wrote again, requiring a reply by December 18. 
Bentley then petitioned the Queen, praying that the Bish- 
op of Ely might be restrained from usurping the functions 
of Visitor. The Visitor of Trinity College, Bentley con- 
tended, was the Sovereign. Mr. Secretary St. John at once 
referred Bentley’s contention to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and meanwhile the Bishop was inhibited from pro: 
ceeding. This was at the end of 1710. 

Bentley’s move was part of a calculation. In 1710 the 
Tories had come in under Harley and St.John. Mrs. | 
Bentley was related to St. John, and also to Mr. Masham, 
whose wife had succeeded the: Dachess of Marlborough 
in the Queen’s favour. Bentley reckoned on command- 
ing sufficient influence to override the Bishop’s jurisdic- 
tion by a direct interposition of the Crown. He was dis- 
appointed. The Attorney-general and the Solicitor-gen- 
eral reported that, in their opinion, the Bishop of Ely was 
Visitor of Trinity College in matters concerning the Mas- 
ter; adding that Bentley could, if he pleased, try the ques- 
tion in a court of law. This was not what Bentley de- 
sired. He now wrote to the Prime-minister, Harley, who 
had recently escaped assassination, and, with the office of 
Lord High Treasurer, had been created Earl of Oxford. 
Bentley’s letter is dated July 12,1711. ‘I desire nothing 
more,” he writes, “than that her Majesty would send down 
commissioners to examine into all matters upon the place, 
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. and to punish where the faults shall be found. ...I 
am easy under everything but loss of time by detainment 
here in town, which hinders me from putting my last 
hand to my edition of Horace, and from doing myself the 
honour to inscribe it to your Lordship’s great name.” The 
Premier did his best. He referred the report of the At- 
torney and Solicitor to the Lord Keeper, Sir Simon Har- 
court, and Queen’s Counsel. In January, 1712, they ex- 
pressed their opinion that the Sovereign is the General 
Visitor of Trinity College, but that the Bishop of Ely is 
Special Visitor in the case of charges brought against the 
Master. The Minister now tried persuasion with the Fei- 
lows. Could they not concur with the Master in referring 
their grievances to the Crown? The Fellows declined. 
A year passed. Bentley tried to starve out the Collegé 
by refusing to issue a dividend. In vain. The Ministry 
were threatened with a revision, in the Queen’s Bench, of 
their veto on the Bishop. They did not like this prospect. 
On April 18, 1713, Bolingbroke, as Secretary of State, au- 
thorised the Bishop of Ely to proceed. pies 

Bentley’s ingenuity was not yet exhausted. He pro- 
posed that the trial should be held forthwith at Cam- 
bridge, where all the College books were ready to hand. 
Had this been done, he must certainly have been acquit- 
ted, since the prosecutors had not yet worked up their 
‘ease. Some of the Fellows unwarily consented. But the 
Bishop appointed Ely House, in London, as the place of 
trial, and the month of November, 1713, as the time. 
Various causes of delay intervened. At last, in May, 
1714, the trial came on in the great hall of Ely House. 
Five counsel, including Miller, were employed for the 
Fellows, and three for Bentley. Bishop Moore had two 
eminent lawyers as his assessors— Lord Cowper, an ex- 
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Chancellor, and Dr. Newton. Public feeling was at first 
with Bentley, as a distinguished scholar and divine. But 
the prosecutors had a strong case. An anecdote: of the 
trial is given by Bentley’s grandson, Cumberland. Ove 
day the Bishop intimated, from his place as Judge, that 
he condemned the Master’s conduct. For once, Bentley’s 
iron nerve failed him. He fainted in court. 

After lasting six weeks, the trial ended about the mid- 
dle of June. Both sides now awaited with intense anx- 
iety the judgment of the Bishop and his assessors. The 
prosecutors were confident. But weck after week elapsed 
in silence. The Bishop had caught a chill during the 
sittings. On July 31 he died. The next day, August tI, 
1714, London was thrilled by momentous news. Queen 
Anne was no more. The British Crown had passed to the 
House of Hanover. Ministers had fallen; new men were 
coming to power; the political world was wild with excite- 
ment; and the griefs of Trinity College would have to wait. 

Bentley’s escape had been narrow., After Bishop Moore’s 
death, the judgment which he had prepared, but not pro- 
nounced, was found among his papers: “ By this our de- 
finitive sentence, we remove Richard Bentley from his of- 
fice of Master of the College.” Dr. Monk thinks that the 
Bishop had meant this merely to frighten Bentley into a 
compromise with the Fellows. Possibly; though in that 
case the Bishop would have had to reckon with the other 
side. But in any case Bentley must have accepted the 
Bishop’s terms, and these must have been such as would 
have satisfied the prosecutors. If not ejected, therefore, 
he would still have been defeated. As it was, he got off 
scot-free. 

The new Bishop of Ely, Dr. Fleetwood, took a different 
line from his predecessor. The Crown lawyers had held 
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that the Bishop was Special Visitor, but not General Vis- 
itor. Dr. Fleetwood said that, if he interfered at all, it 
must be as General Visitor, to do justice on all alike. 
This scared some of the weaker Fellows into making 
peace with Bentley, who kindly consented to drop his 
dividend scheme. In one sense the new Bishop’s course 
was greatly to Bentley’s advantage, since it raised the 
preliminary question over again. Miller vainly tried to 
move Dr. Fleetwood. Meanwhile Bentley was acting as 
autocrat of the. College —dealing with its property and 
its patronage as he pleased. His conduct led to a fresh 
effort for redress. 

The lead on this occasion was taken by Dr. Colbatch, 
now a Senior Fellow. From the beginning of the feuds, 
Colbatch had been a counsellor of moderation, disapprov- 
ing much in the stronger measures advocated by Miller. 
He was an able and accomplished man, whose rigid main- 
tenance of his own principles extorted respect even where 
it did not command sympathy. Colbatch’s early manhood 
had been expended on performing the duties of private 
tutor in two families of distinction, and he had returned 
to College at forty, more convinced than ever that it is a 
mistake to put trust in princes. He was a dangerous ene- 
my because he seemed incapable of revenge; it was always 
on high grounds that he desired the confusion of the wick- 
‘ed; and he pursued that object with the temperate impla- 
cability which belongs to a disappointed man of the world. 
Since the Bishop of Ely would not act unless as General 
Visitor, Colbatch drew up a petition, which nineteen Fel- 
lows signed, praying that it might be ascertained who was 
General Visitor. This was encouraged by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Wake—who described Bentley as “the 
greatest instance of human frailty that I know of, as with 
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such good parts and so much learning he can be so insup- 
portable.” The object of the petition was baulked for the 
time by the delays of the Attorney-general. After three 
years the petition came before the Privy Council in May, 
1719. 

Bentley was equal to the occasion. Serjeant Miller had 
presented the petition, and could withdraw it. For five 
years Bentley had been making active war on Miller, and 
renewing the attempt to eject him from: his Fellowship. . 
Now, towards the end of 1719, he made peace with him, 
on singular terms. Miller was to withdraw the petition; 
to resign his Fellowship, in consideration of certain pay- 
ments; and to receive the sum of £400 as costs on ae- 
count of the former prosecution before Bishop Moore. 
Miller agreed. Bentley then proposed the compact to the 
Seniors. Five of the eight would have nothing to say to 
it. By a series of manceuvres, however, Bentley carried it 
at a subsequent meeting. Serjeant Miller received £528 
from the College. Who shall describe the feelings of the 
belligerent Feilows, when the Serjeant’s strategy collapsed 
in this miserable Sedan? It was he who had made them 
go to war}; it was he who had led them through the mazes 
of the law; they had caught his clear accents, learned his 
great language; and here was the end of it! But this 
was not all. If the College is fo pay costs on one side, 
the Master argued, it must pay them on both. Accord- 
ingly, Bentley himself received £500 for his own costs in 
the trial. And, anxious to make hay in this gleam of sun- 
shine, he further prevailed on the Seniors to grant a hand- 
some sum for certain furniture of the Master’s Lodge. 
Bentley had no more to fear, at present, from the Oppo- 
sition of an organised party. For the next few years his 
encounters were single combats. 
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Such was the state of affairs in Trinity College. Mean 
while Bentley’s relations with the University had come to 
an extraordinary pass. From the first days of his Master- 
ship his reputation, his ability and energy had made him 
influential in Cambridge, though he was not generally pop- 
ular. We saw that, before his appointment to Trinity, he 
had taken a leading part in the reparation of the Univer- 
sity Press. He continued to show an active interest in its 
management by serving on occasional committees; no per- 
manent Press Syndicate was constituted till 1737. Poli- 
tics were keen at the University in Bentley’s time: a divi- 
sion in the academic Senate was often a direct trial of 
strength between Whig and Tory. When Bentley struck 
a blow in these University battles, it was almost always 
with a view to some advantage in his own College war. 
Two instances will illustrate this. In June, 1712, when 
acting as Deputy Vice-chancellor, Bentley carried in the 

‘ Senate an address to Queen Anne, congratulating her on 
the progress of the peace negotiations at Utrecht. The 
address was meant as a manifesto in support of the Tory 
Ministry, whom the Whigs had just been attacking on this 
score in the Lords. At that time Harley, the Tory Pre- 
mier, was the protector on whom Bentley relied in his 
College troubles. The irritation of the Whig party in the 
University may have been one cause of a severe reflection 
passed on Bentley soon afterwards. The Senate resolved 
‘that no Archdeacon of Ely should thenceforth be eligible 
as Vice-chancellor; a decree which, however, was rescind- 
ed two years later. Then in 1716 Bentley sorely needed 
the countenance of the Whig Government against the re- 
vived hostilities in Trinity. By a surprise he carried 
through the Senate an address to George I., congratulat- 
ing him on the recent suppression of the Jacobite risings. 

6 
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A. letter of Bentley’s describes the Cambridge Tories as 
being “in a desperate rage ””—not wholly, perhaps, with- 
out provocation. 

Tt was shortly before this—in the early days of the Jac! 
obite rebellion, when visions of a Roman Catholic reign 
were agitating the public imagination—that Bentley preach- 
ed before the University, on the 5th of November, 1715, 
his “Sermon on Popery””—from which a passage on the 
tortures of the Inquisition has been transferred by Sterne 
to the pages of “Tristram Shandy,” and deeply moyes 
Corporal Trim. Bentley had then lately received the un- 
usual honour of being publicly thanked by the Senate for 
his reply to “ A Discourse of Free-thinking” by Anthony 
Collins. When the Regius Professorship of Divinity— 
the most valuable in the University—fell vacant in 1717, 
few persons, perhaps, would have questioned Dr. Bentley’s 
claims on the grounds of ability and learning. But the 
Statute had declared that the Professor must not hold any 
other office in the University or in Trinity College. Two 
precedents were alleged to show that a Master of Trinity 
might hold the Professorship, but they were not unexcep- 
tionable. Of the seven electors, three certainly—presuma- 
bly five—were against the Master of Trinity’s pretensions. 
The favourite candidate was Dr. Ashton, Master of Jesus; 
and there are letters to him which show the strong feeling 
in the University against his rival. On the whole, most 
men would have despaired. Not so Bentley.. By raising 
a legal point, he contrived to stave off the election for a 
few weeks; and then.seized a propitious moment. The 
Vice-chancellor was one of the seven electors. It was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Grigg, who held that office, should leave 
Cambridge for a few days, naming Bentley Deputy Vice- 
chancellor. On the day of election the Master of Trinity 
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was chosen Regius Professor of Divinity by four out of 
seven votes, one of the four being that of the Deputy 
Vice-chancellor. It was in this candidature that Dr. 
Bentley delivered an admired discourse on the three heay- 
enly witnesses, which denied the authenticity of that text. 
It is no longer extant, but had been seen by Porson, who 
himself wrote on the subject. 

This was in May, 1717. Not long afterwards Bentley 
had occasion to appear publicly in his new character of 
Regius Professor. Early in October, George I. was stay- 
ing at Newmarket. On Friday, the 4th, his Majesty con- 
sented to visit Cambridge on the following Sunday. There 
was not much time for preparation, but it was arranged to 
confer the degree of Doctor of Laws on twenty-seven of 
the royal retinue, and that of Doctor of Divinity on thirty+ 
two members of the University. On Sunday morning Mr. 
Grigg, the Vice-chancellor, presented himself at Trinity 
Lodge, there to await the arrival of the Chancellor, “the 
proud Duke of Somerset.” Bentley was unprepared for 
this honour; he was “in his morning gown,” busied with 
meditations of hospitality or of eloquence; in fact, he re- 
monstrated; but Mr. Grigg remained. At last the Chan- 
cellor came. Bentley was affable, but a little distrait. 
“While he entertained the Duke in discourse,” says one 
_who was present, “there stood the Earl of Thomond and 
\Bishop of Norwich, unregarded: and there they might 
have stood, if one of the Beadles had not touched his 
sleeve a little; and then he vouchsafed them a welcome 
also.” But worse was to come. George I. attended ser- 
vice at King’s College Chapel. When it was over, the 
Vice-chancellor proceeded to conduct his Majesty back to 
Trinity College. But Mr. Grigg was desirous that royal 
eyes should behold his own College, Clare Hall, and there 
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fore chose a route which led to a closed gate of Trinity 
College. Here a halt of some minutes took place in a 
muddy lane, before word could reach the principal en- 
trance, where Bentley and an enthusiastic crowd were 
awaiting their Sovereign. 

These little griefs, however, were nothing to the later 
troubles which this day’s proceedings begat for Bentley. 
As it was thought that thirty-two new Doctors of Divinity 
might be too much for the King, Sunday’s ceremonial had 
been limited to presenting a few of them as samples. 
Bentley, as Regius Professor of Divinity, had doné his 
part admirably. But the next day, when the rest of the 
doctors were to be “created” at leisure, Bentley flatly re- 
fused to proceed, unless each of them paid him a fee of 
four guineas, in addition to the customary broad -piece. 
As the degrees were honorary, the claim was sheer extor- 
tion. Some complied, others resisted. Conyers Middle- 
ton, the biographer of Cicero, was at this time a resident 
in Cambridge, though no longer a Fellow of any College. 
He paid his four guineas, got his D.D. degree, and then 
sued Bentley for the debt in the Vice-chancellor’s Court, 
a tribunal of academic jurisdiction in such matters. After 
months of fruitless diplomacy, the Vice-chancellor reluc- 
tantly issued a decree for Bentley’s arrest at Middleton’s 
suit. The writ was served on Bentley at Trinity Lodge— 
not, however, before one of the Esquire Bedells had been 
treated with indignity. Bail was given for Bentley’s ap- 
pearance before the Court on October 3, 1718. He failed 
to appear. The Court then declared that he was suspend- 
ed from all his degrees. A fortnight later, a Grace was 
offered to the Senate, proposing that Bentley’s degrees 
should be not merely suspended but taken away. Bent- 
ley’s friends did their utmost. To the hononr of the Fel- 
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lows of Trinity, only four of them voted against him. 
But the Grace was carried by more than two to one. 
Nine Heads of Colleges and twenty-three Doctors sup- 
ported it. 

When the Master of Trinity learned that he was no 
longer Richard Bentley, D.D., M.A., or even B.A., but 
simply Richard Bentley, he said, ‘I have rubbed through 
many a worse business than this.” He instantly bestirred 
himself with his old vigour, petitioning the Crown, appeal- 
ing to powerful friends, and dealing some hard knocks in 
the free fight of pamphlets which broke out on the ques- 
tion. For nearly six years, however, he remained under 
the sentence of degradation. During that period he 
brought actions of libel against his two principal adversa- 
ries, Colbatch, and Conyers Middleton. Colbatch suffered 
a week’s imprisonment and a fine. Middleton was twice 

. prosecuted ; the first time, he had to apologise to Bentley, 
and pay costs; the second time he was fined. During the 
years 1720-1723 Bentley had altogether six lawsuits in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and gained all of them. The 
last and most important was against the University, for 
having taken away his degrees. That act had undoubtedly 
been illegal. The four Judges all took Bentley’s part. 
On February 7, 1724, the Court gave judgment. The 
| University received peremptory direction to restore Bent- 
ley’s degrees. That command was obeyed, but with a 
‘significant circumstance. On March 25, 1724, the Vice- 
chancellor was to lay the first stone of the new buildings 
designed for King’s College. In order that Bentley might 
not participate as a Doctor in the ceremonial, the Grace re- 
storing his degrees was offered to the Senate on March 26. 

Thus, after fifteen years of almost incessant strife, the 

Mastez of Trinity had prevailed over opposition both in 
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the College and in the University. He was sixty-two. 
His fame as a scholar was unrivalled. As a controyersial- 
ist he had proved himself a match, in different fields, for 
wits, heretics, and lawyers. At Cambridge, where he was 
now the virtual leader of the Whig party in the Senate, 
his influence had become pre-eminent. And as if to show 
that he had passed through all his troubles without stain, 
it was in this year, 1724, that the Duke of Newcastle 
wrote and offered him the Bishopric of Bristol — then 
rather a poor one. Bentley declined it, frankly observing 
that the revenues of the see would scarcely enable him to 
attend Parliament. When he was asked what preferment 
he would accept— ‘ Such,” he answered, ‘‘as would not 
induce me to desire an exchange.” 

The remainder of this combative life, it might have been 
thought, would now be peaceful. But the last chapter is 
the most curious of all. It can be briefly told. Dr. Col-, 
batch, the ablest of Bentley’s adversaries in Trinity Col- 
lege, had never resigned the purpose of bringing the Mas- 
ter to justice. It had become the object for which he 
lived: private wrongs had sunk into his mind; but he 
believed himself to be fulfilling a public duty. In 1726 
he vainly endeavoured to procure intervention by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, on the ground of certain 
grievances suffered by the Westminster scholars at Trini- 
ty College. In 1728 he was more successful. Some Fel- 
lows of Trinity joined him in a fresh attempt to obtain 
a visitation of the College by the Bishop of Ely. There 
was, in fact, good™reason for it. Bentley’s rule had be- 
come practically absolute, and therefore unconstitutional. 
While Colbatch’s new allies were preparing their meas-. 
ures death nearly saved them the trouble. George II. had 

. visited Cambridge, and had been received in-full state at 
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Trinity College. Bentley, who was subject to severe colds, 
had caught a chill during the ceremonies of the reception, 
in the course of which he had been called:on fo present 
no fewer than fifty-eight Doctors of Divinity. He was 
seized with fever. For some days his life was in most im- 
minent danger. But he rallied, and, after taking the wa- 
ters at Bath, recovered. Five Counsel having expressed 
an opinion that the Bishop of Ely was General Visitor otf 
the College, Dr. Greene, who now held that see, cited Bent- 
ley to appear before him. Bentley did so; but presently 
obtained a rule from the Court of King’s Bench, staying 
the Bishop’s proceedings om the ground that the articles 
of accusation included matters not cognizable by the Bish- 
op. The question of the Bishop’s jurisdiction was next 
brought before the King’s Bench. The Court decided 
that the Bishop was in this cause Visitor—but again 
stayed his proceedings—this time on the ground of a 
technical informality. The prosecutors now appealed to 
the House of Lords. The House of Lords reversed the 
decision of the King’s Bench, and empowered the Bishop 
to try Bentley on twenty of the sixty-four counts which 
had been preferred. 

After the lapse of neatly twenty years, Bentley was 
once more arraigned at Ely House. This second trial be- 

‘gan on June 13,1733. On April 27, 1734, the Bishop 

| gave judgment. Bentley was found guilty of dilapidating 
‘the College goods and violating the College Statutes. He 
was sentenced to be deprived of the Mastership. 

At last the long chase was over and the prey had been 
run to earth. No shifts or doublings could save him now. 
It only remained to execute the sentence. The Bishop 
sent down to Cambridge three copies of his judgment. 
One was for Bentley. Another was to be posted on the 
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gates of Trinity College. A third was to be placed in the 
hands of the Vice-master. 

The fortieth Statute of Elizabeth, on which the judg- 
ment rested, prescribes that the Master, if convicted by 
the Visitor, shall be deprived by the agency of the Vice- 
master. It has been thought—and Monk adopts the view 
—that the word Vice-master here is a mere clerical error 
for Visitor. The tenor of the Statute itself first led me 
to doubt this plausible theory. For it begins by saying 
that a peccant Master shall first be admonished by the 
Vice-master and Seniors: per Vice Mayistruim, etc., . . . ad- 
moneatur. If obdurate, he is then to be examined by the 
Visitor; and, if convicted, per ewndem Vice-magistrum Of- 
ficio Magistri privetur. This seems to mean: “let him 
be deprived by the same Vice-master who had first admon- 
eshed him.” ‘The Statute intended to provide for the eae- 
cution of the sentence by the College itself, without the 
scandal of any external intervention beyond the purely ju- 
dicial interposition of the Visitor. , I have since learned 
that the late Francis Martin, formerly Vice- master, dis- 
cussed this point in a short paper (Nov. 12, 1857), which 
Dr. Luard’s kindness has enabled me to see. Dr. Monk 
had seen. a copy of the Statutes in which Visitatorem was 
written as a correction over Vice-magistrum. He believed 
this copy to be the original one; and when in 1846 Mar- 
tin showed him the really authentic ecopy—with Elizabeth’s 
signature and the Great Seal—in the Muniment-room, he 
at once said, “I never saw that book.” There the words 
stand clearly Vice-magrm, as in the Statutes of Philip and 
Mary ; there is no correction, superscript or marginal; and 


the vellum shows that there has been no erasure. The 


’ Vice-master, who takes the chief part in admitting the 
Master (Stat. Cap. 2), is the natural minister, of depriva- 
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tion. Bentley’s Counsel advised the Vice- master, Dr. 
Hacket, to refrain from acting until he had taken legal 
opinion. Meanwhile Bentley continued to act as Master, 
to the indignation of his adversaries, and the astonishment 
of the world. An examination for College scholarships 
was going on just then. On such occasions in former 
years Bentley had often set the candidates to write on 
some theme suggestive of his own position. Thus, at the 
height of his monarchy, he gave them, from Virgil, “ No 
one of this number shall go away without a gift from 
me;” and once, at a pinch in his wars, from Homer, “ De- 
spoil others, but keep hands off Hector.” This time he 
had a very 2pposite text for the young composers, from 
Terence: “This is your plea now—that I have been turned 
out: look you, there are ups and downs in all things.” 
Dr. Hacket, however, had no mind to stand long in the 
breach; and on May 17, 1734, he resigned the Vice-mas- 
tership. He was succeeded by Dr. Richard Walker, a 
friend on whom Bentley could rely. During the next 
four years, every resource which ingenuity conld suggest 
was employed to force Dr. Walker into executing the sen- 
tence of deprivation on Bentley. A petition was present- 
ed by Colbatch’s party to the House of Lords, which the 
peers, after a debate, permitted to be withdrawn. Dr. 
_ Walker now effected a compromise between Bentley and 
‘some of the hostile Fellows. But Colbatch persevered. 
‘Three different motions were made in the Court of King’s 
Bench; first, for a writ to compel Dr. Walker to act; 
next, for a writ to compel the Bishop of Ely to compel 
Dr. Walker to act; then, for a writ to compel the Bishop 
to do his own duty as General Visitor. All in vain. On 
April 22,1738, the Court rejected the last of these appli- 
cations. 
I 6* 9 
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That day marks the end of the strife begun in Feb- 
ruary, 1710: it had thus lasted a year longer than the 
Peloponnesian War. It has two main chapters. The 
first is the fourteen years’ struggle from 1710 to 1724, 
in which Miller was the leader down to his withdrawal in 
1719. The years 1725-1727 were a pause. Then the 
ten years’ struggle, from 1728 to 1738, was organised 
and maintained by Colbatch. Meanwhile many of the 
persons concerned were advanced in age. ‘Three weeks 
after the King’s Bench had refused the third mandamus, 
Bishop Greene died at the age of eighty. Dr. Colbatch 
was seventy-five. Bentley himself was seventy-seven. If 
he had wanted another classical theme for the candidates 
in the scholarship examination, he might have given them 
—‘“‘One man by his delay hath restored our fortunes.” 
He was under sentence of deprivation, but only one per- 
son could statutably deprive him; that person declined 
to move; and no one could make him move. Bentley 
therefore remained master of the field—and of the College. 

We remember the incorrigible old gentleman in the 
play, whose habit of litigation was so strong that, when 
precluded from further attendance on the public law- 
courts, he got up a little law-court at home, and prose- 
cuted his dog. Bentley’s. occupation with the King’s 
Bench ceased in April, 1738. In July he proceeded 
against Dr. Colbatch at Cambridge in the Consistorial 
Court of the Bishop of Ely, for the recovery of certain 
payments called “proxies,” alleged to be due from Col- 
batch, as Rector of Orwell, to Bentley, as Archdeacon of 
the diocese. The process lasted eighteen months, at the 
end of which Dr. Colbatel had to pay six years’ arrears 
and costs. 

Looking back on Bentley’s long war with. the Fellows, 
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one asks, Who was most to blame? De Quincey approves 
Dr. Parr’s opinion—expressed long after Bentley’s death 
—that the College was wrong, and Bentley right. But 
De Quincey goes further. Even granting that Bentley 
was wrong, De Quincey says, we ought to vote him right, 
“for by this means the current of one’s sympathy with 
an illustrious man is cleared of ugly obstructions.” It is 
good to be in sympathy with an illustrious man, but it is 
better still to be just. The merits of the controversy be- 
tween Bentley and the Fellows have two aspects, legal and 
moral. The legal question is simple. Had Bentley, as 
Master, brought himself withim the meaning of the forti- 
eth Elizabethan Statute, and deserved the penalty of dep- 
rivation? Certainly he had. It was so found on two 
distinct occasions, twenty years apart, after a prolonged: 
investigation by lawyers. Morally, the first question is: 
Was Bentley obliged to break the Statutes in order to 
keep some higher law? He certainly was not. It can- 
not be shown that the Statutes were in conflict with any 
project which he entertained for the good of the College ; 
and, if they had been so, the proper course for him was 
not to violate them, but to move constitutionally for their 
alteration. A further moral question concerns the nature 
of his personal conduct towards the Fellows. This con- 
duct might conceivably have been so disinterested and 
considerate as to give him some equitable claim on their 
forbearance, though they might feel bound to resist the 
course which he pursued. His conduct was, in fact, of an 
opposite character. On a broad view of the whole matter, 
from 1710 to 1788, the result is this. Legally, the Col- 
lege had been right, and Bentley wrong. Morally, there 
had been faults on both parts; but it was Bentley’s intol- 
erable behaviour which first, and after long forbearance, 
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forced the Fellows into an active defence of the common 
interests. The words “Farewell peace to Trinity Col- 
lege” were pronounced by Bentley. It is not a relevant 
plea that his academic ideal was higher than that of the 
men whose rights he attacked. 

The College necessarily suffered for a time from these 
long years of domestic strife which had become a public 
scandal. Almost any other society, perhaps, would have 
been permanently injured. But Trinity College had the 
streneth of unique traditions, deeply rooted in the history 
of the country; and the excellent spirit shown by its best 
men, in the time which immediately followed Bentley’s, - 
soon dispelled the cloud. When the grave had closed 
over those feuds, the good which Bentley had done lived 
in better tests of merit, and in the traditional association 
of the College with the encouragement of rising sciences. 

Now we must turn to an altogether different side which, 
throughout these stormy years, is presented by the activity 
of this extraordinary man. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LITERARY WORK AFTER 1700.—HORACE. 


From the beginning of 1700 to the summer of 1702 Bent- 
ley was constantly occupied with University or College 
affairs. On August 2, 1702, he writes to Graevius at 
Utrecht: “You must know that for the last two years I 
have hardly had two days free for literature.” This was‘: 
perhaps the longest decisive interruption of literary work 
in his whole life. Nearly all his subsequent writings were 
finished in haste, and many of them were so timed as to 
appear at moments when he had a special reason for wish- 
ing to enlist sympathy. But his studies, as distinguished 
from his acts of composition, appear to have been seldom 
broken off for more than short spaces, even when he was 
most harassed by external troubles. His wonderful nerve 
and will enabled him to concentrate his spare hours on his 
own reading, at times when other men would have been 
able to think of nothing but threatened ruin. 

His early years at Trinity College offer several instances 
of his generous readiness to help and encourage other 
scholars. One of these was Ludolph Kiister, a young 
Westphalian then living at Cambridge, whom Bentley as- 
sisted with an edition of the Greek lexicographer Suidas, 
and afterwards with an edition of Aristophanes. Another 
was a young Dutchman, destined to celebrity—Tiberius 
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Hemsterhuys. Bentley had sent him a kindly criticism 
on an edition of Julius Pollux, pointing out certain defects 
of metrical knowledge. The effect on Hemsterhuys has 
been described by his famous pupil, David Ruhnken. At 
first he was plunged in despair: then he roused himself to 
intense effort. To his dying day he revered Bentley, and 
would hear nothing “against him. The story recalls that 
of F. Jacobs, the editor of the Greek Anthology, who was 
spurred into closer study of metre by the censures of God- 
frey Hermann. In 1709 John Davies, Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, published an editiom of Cicero’s “ Tus- 
culan Disputations,” with an appendix of critical notes by 
Bentley. The notes were disparaged in a review called 
the Bibliothéque Choisie by the Swiss John Le Clerc, then 
leader of the Arminians in Holland; a versatile but shal- 
Jow man, who had touched the surface of philosophy, and 
was now ambitious of figuring on the surface of classical 
literature. Some months later Le Clere edited the frag- - 
ments of the Greek comic poets, Menander and Philemon. 
Nettled by the review, Bentley wrote his own emendations 
on 323 of these fragments. He restored them metrically, 
showing that Le Clere had mixed them with words from 
the prose texts in which they occur, and had then cut the 
compound into lengths of twelve syllables, regardless of 
scansion. Bentley’s manuscript, under the name of “ Phil 
eleutherus Lipsiensis,” was transmitted to a scholar at 
Utrecht, Peter Burmann, who willingly used the permis- 
sion to publish it. The first edition was sold in three 
weeks. Le Clere learned who “ Phileleutherus” was, and 
wrote a violent letter to Bentley. Bentley made a caustic 
reply. He has been charged with denying the authorship. 
He does not do so; but he shows a mischievous pleasure 
in puzzling his furious correspondent. 
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As early as 1702 Bentley had been meditating an edi- 
tion of Horace. I translate from his Latin preface his 
own account of the motive: 

“ When, a few years ago [#. e., in 1700], I was promoted 
to a station in which official duties and harassing cares, 
daily surging about me, had distracted me from all deeper 
studies, I resolved—in order that I might not wholly for- 
get the Muses and my old loves—to set about editing 
some writer of the pleasanter sort, comparatively light in 
style and matter, such as would make in me, rather than 
claim from me, a calm and untroubled mind; a work that 
could be done bit by bit at odd ‘hours, and would brook 
a thousand interruptions without serious loss. My choice 
was Horace; not because I deemed that I could restore 
and correct more things in him than in almost any other 
Latin or Greek author; but because he, above all the 
ancients—thanks to his merit, or to a peculiar genius and 
gift for pleasing—was familiar to men’s hands and hearts. 
The form and scope of my work I defined and limited 
thus ;—that I should touch only those things; which con- 
cern the soundness and purity of the ¢ext; but should 
wholly pass by the mass of those things which relate to 
history and ancient manners—that vast domain and labo- 
ratory of comment.” 

Bentley began printing his Horace, with his own emen- 
dations embodied in the text and the common readings 
given at the foot of the page, before he had written the 
critical notes which were to justify these changes. In 
August, 1706, he says: ‘‘I have printed three new sheets 
in it this last fortnight, and I hope shall go on to finish 
by next spring.” Sinister auguries were already heard 
in certain quarters. ‘I do not wonder,” he writes to a 
friend, “that some... do talk so wildly about my Hor- 
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ace, ... I am assured none of them will write against my 
notes. They have had enough of me, and will hereafter 
let me alone.” The rumour of Bentley’s new labours in- 
spired his old enemy, Dr. King, with a satire called “ Hor- 
ace in Trinity College.” Horace is supposed to have ful- 
filled his dream of visiting our remote island (visam Bri- 
tannos), but to have lost the airy form in which he pro- 
posed to make that excursion—under the influence of 
solid cheer supplied to him from the butteries of Trinity 
College. ‘ 
Instead of appearing in the spring of 1707, Bentley’s 
Horace was not ready tilt December 8, 1711. The sum- 
mer months were the only part of the year in which he 
could do much; and from his preface it would appear 
that between 1702 and 1711 there had been four sum- 
mers in which he made no progress. The notes on the 
text fill 448 quarto pages of small print, in double column, 
at the end of the volume. It is characteristic of Bentley 
that a great part of these notes werd written in about five 
months—July to November, 1711. He says himself that 
his work was thrown off ‘‘in the first impetus: and glow” 
of his thoughts, and sent to the press almost before the 
ink was dry. It was rather his way to brag of this; but 
it must be literally true, to a great extent, of the notes. 
He had his own reasons for haste, and worked at high 
pressure. The Horace was to be an offering to Harley, 
who just then was the umpire of Bentley’s fortunes. In 
the dedication to the Tory Premier, Bentley openly an- 
nounces himself as a’‘converted Whig, by saying that 
Mecenas did not like Horace the less for having borne 
arms with Brutus and Cassius; not a very happy allusion, 
when one remembers that the poet ran away at Philippi. 
Bentley’s Horace is a monumental proof’ of his. in- 
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genuity, learning, and argumentative skill. The notes 
abound in hints on grammar and metre which have a gen- 
eral value. In reading them one feels, too, the “impetus 
and glow ” of which their author speaks: one feels almost 
everywhere the powerful genius of the man. But while 
the Horace shows Bentley’s critical method on a large 
scale and in a most striking form, it illustrates his defects 
as conspicuously as his strength. Bentley had first dis- 
played his skill by restoring deeply corrupted passages of 
Greek writers, especially poets. Heroic remedies were 
required there. With his wide reading, unrivalled metri- 
cal knowledge, and keen insight, Bentley had been able to 
make some restorations which seemed little short of mirac- 
ulous. Hopeless nonsense, under his touch, became lucid 

and coherent. The applause which followed these efforts — 
exalted his confidence in his own gift of divination. His 
mind was confirmed in a bent which kept him constantly 
‘on the lookout for possible improvements of word or 
phrase in everything that he read. 

Now, Horace was one of the most perilous’ subjects 
that Bentley could have chosen. Not so much because 
the text of Horace, as we have it, is particularly pure. 
There are many places in which corruption is certain, and 
conjecture is the only resource. But, owing to his pecul- 
iar cast of mind and style, Horace is one of the very last 
authors whose text should be touched without absolute 
necessity. In the Satires and Epistles his language is 
coloured by two main influences, subtly interfused, each 
of which is very difficult, often impossible, for a modern 
reader to seize. One is the colloquial idiom of Roman 
society. The other is literary association, derived from 
sources, old Italian or Greek, which in many cases are 
lost. In the Odes, the second of these two influences is 
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naturally predominant; and in them the danger of tam- 
pering is more obvious, though perhaps not really greater, 
than in the Satires or Epistles. Now, Bentley’s tendency 
was to try Horace by the tests of clear syntax, strict logic, 
and normal usage. He was bent on making Horace 
“sound” in a sense less fine, but even more rigorous, than 
that in which Pope is “correct.” 

Thus, in the “Art of Poetry,” Horace is speaking of a 
critic: “If you told him, after. two or three vain attempts, 
that you could not do better, he would bid you erase your 
work, and put your él-twrned verses on the anvil again” 
(et male tornatos incudi reddere versus). “ Ill-turned ”— 
“anvil!” said Bentley: “what has a lathe to do with an 
anvil?’ And so, for male tornatos, he writes male ter 
natos, “thrice shaped amiss.” Horace elsewhere speaks 
of verses as zncultis... et male natis. To Bentley’s read- 
ing, however, it may be objected that the order of words 
required by the sense is ter male natos: for male ter natos 
ought to mean, either “ unhappily ‘thrice-born ”—like the 
soul of a Pythagorean, unfortunate in two migrations; or 
“barely thrice-born””—as if, in some process which re- 
quired three refinements, the third was scarcely completed. 
And then, if we are not satisfied with the simplest account 
of tornatos—viz., that Horace lapsed into a mixture of 
common metaphors—it admits of a strict defence. The 
verses have been put on the lathe, but have not been suc- 
cessfully rounded and polished. Then, says Horace’s critic, 
they must go back to the anvil, and be forged anew, pass- 
ing again through that first process by which the rough 
material is brought into shape for the lathe. Yet Bentley 
was so sure of his fem natos that persons who doubted it 
seemed no better than “ moles.” 

Another instance will illustrate the danger of altering 
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touches in Horace which may have been suggested by 
some lost literary source. In the Odes (1. iv. 45) Horace 
speaks of Jupiter as ruling “ céties and troubled realms, and 
gods, and the multitudes of men” (urbes .. . mortalisque 
turbas). ‘Tell me, pray,” cries Bentley, ‘“‘what is the 
sense of ‘cities’ and ‘the multitudes of men? This is 
silly—mere tautology.” And so he changes urbes, “cities,” 
into umbras, “the shades” of the departed. Now, as 
Munro has pointed out, Horace may have had in mind a 
passage in the Hpicharmus, a philosophical poem by En- 
nius, of which a few lines remain: where it is said of Ju- 
piter, “ mortalis atque urbes beluasque omnes iuvat.” One 
or two of Bentley’s corrections are not only admirable but 
almost certain (as musto Falerno for misto in the Satires 
1. iv. 19). A few more have reason wholly on their side, 
and yet are not intrinsically probable. Thus in the Epistles 
(1. vil. 29) we have the fable of the fox, who, when lean, 
crept through a chink into a granary, and there grew too 
fat to get out again. ‘‘To the rescue,” exclaims Bentley, 
“ye sportsmen, rustics, and naturalists! A ‘fox eating 
grain!’ And so Bentley changes the fox into a field- 
mouse (volpecula into nitedula). But the old fabulist 
from whom Horace got the story, meaning to show how 
cunning greed may overreach itself, had chosen the animal 

‘which is the type of cunning, without thinking of the 
‘points on which Bentley dwells, the structure of its teeth 
and its digestive organs. 

Bentley has made altogether between 700 and 800 
changes in the text of Horace: in his preface, he recalls 
19 of these, but adds a new one (rectis oculis for siccis in 
Odes 1. iii, 18: which convinced Porson). His paramount 
guide, he declares, has been his own faculty of divination. 
To this, he says, he has owed more corrections, and cor- 
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rections of greater certainty, than to the manuscripts—in 
using which, however, where he does use them, he nearly 
always shows the greatest tact. Now, criticism of a.text 


has only one proper object—to exhibit what the author 


wrote. It is a different thing to show what he might 
have written. Bentley’s passion for the exercise of his 
divining faculty hindered him from keeping this simple 
fact clearly before his mind. In the “Art of Poetry ” (60) 
Horace has: ‘“‘U¢ silvae foliis pronos mutantur in annos :” 
“As woods suffer change of leaves with each declining 
year.” Nothing could be less open to-suspicion—/olizs 


being an ordinary ablative of the part affected (like capti 


auribus et oculis for “deaf and blind’). Yet Bentley 
must needs change this good line into one which is bad 
both in style and in metre: ‘‘ Ut stluis folia privos mutan- 
tur in annos,” “ As woods have their leaves changed with 
each year;” and this he prints in his text. Speaking of 
Bentley’s readings in the mass, one may say that Horace 
would probably have liked two or three of them—would 
have allowed a very few more as not much better or worse 
than his own—and would have rejected the immense ma- 
jority with a smile or a shudder. 

On the other hand, there is a larger sense in which Bent- 
ley’s Horace is a model of conservative prudence. Recent 
German criticism has inclined to the view that Horace’s 
works are interpolated not only with spurious passages but 
with whole spurious poems. Thus Mr. O. F. Gruppe act- 
ually rejects the whole of the beautiful ode, Z'yrrhena 
Regum Progenies (m1: xxix.). Another critic, Mr. Hof- 
mann-Peerlkamp, regrets that Bentley’s haste blinded him 
to many interpolations, Haupt, Meineke, Ritschl have 
favoured the same tendency. The prevailing view of Eng- 
lish scholarship is that the solitary interpolation in. our 
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Horace consists of the eight lines (‘‘ Lucili quam sis men- 
dosus,” &c.) prefixed to Satire 1. 10, and probably as old, 
or nearly so, as the poem itself. Bentley’s suspicions are 
confined to a few single lines here and there. But there 
is only one line in all Horace which he positively con- 
demns. It is mainly a point of literary criticism, and is a 
curious example of his method. I give it in Latin and 
English (Odes tv. viii. 15) : 


“Non celeres fugae 
Reiectaeque retrorsum Hannibalis minae, 
Non incendia Carthaginis impiae 
Kius qui domita nonien ab Africa 
Lucratus rediit clarius indicant 
Laudes, quam Calabrae Pierides.” 


“Not the swift flight 
And menace backward hurled of Hannibal, 
Not impious Carthage sinking into fire 
So well gives forth his praises, who returned 
With title won from conquered Africa, 
As ye, Calabria’s Muses.” 
ir 
Now, says Bentley, the Scipio (Africanus maior) who 
defeated Hannibal in the Second Punic War is a differ- 
ent person from the Scipio (Africanus minor) who burned 
Carthage more than half a century later. How can it be 
said that the defeat of Hannibal glorifies the destroyer of 
‘Carthage ? And so Bentley would leave out the burning 
‘of Carthage, and make the whole passage refer to the con- 
queror of Hannibal. The answer seems plain. Horace 
means: “The glory of the Scipios never reached a higher 
pinnacle than that on which it was placed by the Cala- 
brian poet Ennius, when he described the defeat of Han- 
nibal by the elder Africanus; though that achievement 
was crowned by the yoanger Africanus, when he finally 
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destroyed Carthage.” The “ praises” of the younger Af- 
ricanus are not exclusively his personal exploits, but the 
glories, both ancestral and personal, of his name. Then 
Bentley pbigc: to the caesura in “ Won incendia Carth\a 
ginis impiae.” But what of the undoubtedly genuine 
verse, “ Dum flagrantia dejtorquet ad oscula” (Odes 11 
xii. 25)? “The preposition de,” he replies, “is, as it 
were, separated from the verb torguet—not being a native 
part of that word.” This might seem a bold plea; but 
it shows his knowledge. In old Latin inscriptions the 
preposition and the rest of the word are often disjoined— 
~ for instance, rx victo could stand for Invicto: and Bent- 
ley’s principle would apply to Horace’s “Arcanique fides 
prodiga per\lucidior vitro” (Odes 1 xviii. 16). If, how- 
ever, Carthaginis has not the privilege of a compound, it 
may have that of a proper name. The presence of a 
proper name has been urged in exeuse of “ Mentemque 
lymphat\am Mareotico” (Od. 1. xxxvii. 14), “ Spectandus 
in cert\amine Martio” (Od. tv. xiv.17). Bentley does not 
notice this ground of defence. Finally, he rejects “ Non 
incendia Carthaginis impiae” as a verse of “ manifestly 
monkish spirit and colour.” 

Bentley was’ the first modern editor who followed the 
best ancient authorities in calling the Odes Carmina, and 
not Odae, the Satires Sermones, and not Satirae. Invhis 
preface he endeavours to settle the chronological order of 
Horace’s writings. Previous Horatian critics—as Faber, 
Dacier, Masson — had aimed at dating separate poems. 
Bentley maintains—rightly, no doubt—that the poems 
were originally published, as we have them, in whole 
books. He further assames—with much less probability 
—that Horace composed-in only one style at a time, first 
writing satires; then iambics (the “ Epodes”); then the 
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Odes—of which book ty. ard the Carmen Saeculare came 
between the two books of Epistles. Bentley’s method 
is too ngid. He argues from the internal evidence too 
much as if a poet’s works were the successive numbers of 
a newspaper. Yet here, too—though some of his particu- 
lar views are arbitrary or wrong—he laid down the main 
lines of a true scheme. 

Bentley’s Horace immediately brought out half a dozen 
squibs—none of them good—and one or two more serious 
attacks. Jobn Ker, a school-master, assailed Bentley’s La- 
tinity in four Letters (1713); and some years later the 
same ground was taken by,Richard Johnson—who had 
been a contemporary of Bentley’s at Cambridge, and was 
now master of Nottingham School—in his “Ariséarchus 
Anti-Benileianus” (1717). The fact is that Bentley wrote 
Latin as he wrote English—with racy vigour, and with a 
wealth of trenchant phrases; but he was not minutely Cic- 
eronian. The two critics were able to pick some holes. 
One of Bentley’s slips was amusing; he promises the read- 
ers of his Horace that they will find purity of idiom -in his 
Latin notes—and calls it sermonis puritatem—which hap- 
pens not to be pure Latin. In 1721 a rival Horace was 
published by Alexander Cunningham, a Scottish scholar of 
great learning and industry. His emendations are some- 
jtimes execrable, but often most ingenious. His work is 
‘marred, however, by a mean spite against Bentley, whom 
he constantly tries to represent as a plagiarist or a blun- 
derer—and who ignored him. 

The first edition of Bentley’s Horace (1711) went off 
rapidly, and a second was required in 1712. This was 
published by the eminent firm of Wetstein at Amsterdam. 
Paper and printing were cheaper there—an important 
point when the bock was to reach all scholars. Thomas 
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Bentley, the nephew, brought out a smaller edition of the 
work in 1718, dedicating it—with logical propriety—to 
Harley’s son. The line in the Dunciad (11. 205)—* Bent- 
ley his mouth with classic flatt’ry opes””—is fixed by War- 
burton on Thomas Bentley, “a small critic, who aped his 
uncle in a little Horace.” Among other compliments, 
Bentley received one or two which he could scarcely have 
anticipated. Le Clerc, whom he had just: been lashing so 
unmercifully, wrote a review in the Bebliotheque Choisie 
which was at once generous and judicious. Bentley also 
received a graceful note from Atterbury, now Dean of 
Christ Church. “I am indebted to you, Sir,” says the 
Dean, “for the great pleasure and instruction I have re- 
ceived from that excellent performance; though at y° 
same time I cannot but own to you the uneasyness I felt 
when I found how many things in Horace there were, 
which, after thirty years’ acquaintance with him, I did 
not understand.” There is much of Horace in that. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OTHER CLASSICAL STUDIES.—TERENCE.—MANILIUS.— 
HOMER. 


One of Bentley’s few intimate friends in the second half 
of his life was Dr. Richard Mead, an eminent physician, 
and in other ways also a remarkable man. After gradu- 
ating at the University of Padua—which, as Cambridge © 
men will remember, had been the second alma mater of 
Dr. John Caius—Dr. Mead began practice at Stepney in 
1696. He rose rapidly to the front rank of his profession, 
in which he stood from about 1720 to his death in 1754. 
Dibdin describes him with quaint enthusiasm. “ His 
house was the general receptacle of men of genius and 
talent, and of everything beautiful, precious, or rare. His 
curiosities, whether books, or coins, or pictures, were laid 
open to the public; and the enterprising student and ex- 
perienced antiquary alike found amusement: and a courte- 
ous reception. He was known to all foreigners of intellect- 
ual distinction, and corresponded both with the artisan 
‘ and the potentate.” 
In 1721—Bentley being in London at the time—Mead 
gave him a copy of a Greek inscription just. published by 
the accomplished antiquary, Edmund Chishull, who: had 
been chaplain to the English Factory at Smyrna, A mar- 
ble slab, about 8 feet 7 inches high and 18 inches broad, 
K YW 10 
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had been found in the Troad. It is now in the British 
Museum. This slab had supported the bust of a person 
who had presented some pieces of plate to the citizens of 
Sigeum ; on the upper part, an inscription in Ionic Greek 
records the gifts; lower down, nearly the same words are 
repeated in Attic Greek, with the addition—“ Aisopus and 
his brothers made me.” Bentley dashed off a letter to 
Mead; there had been no bust at all, he said; the two in- 
scriptions on the slab were merely copied from two of the 
pieces of plate; the artists named were the silversmiths. 
He was mistaken. The true solution is, clearly that which 
has since been given by Kirchhoff. The Ionic inscription 
was first carved by order of the donor, a native of the 
Ionic Proconnesus; the lower inscription was added at 
Sigeum, where settlers had introduced the Attic dialect, on 
its being found that the upper inscription could not easily 
be read from beneath; sopus and his brothers were the 
stone-cutters. Yet Bentley’s letter incidentally throws a 
flash of light on a point not belonging to its main subject. 
A colossal statue of Apollo had been dedicated in Delos 
by the islanders of Naxos. On the base are.these words: 
OFYTOATOOEMIANAPIASKAITOS®EAAS Bentley 
read this (r)oFvrod [=ravrov] AiBov cip’, ardptae Kal -rd 
ogédac, an iambic trimeter (with hiatus): “I am of the 
same stone, statue and pedestal.” 

After this instance of rashness, it is right to record a 
striking success. In 1728 Chishull published an inscrip- 
tion from copies made by the travellers Spon and Wheeler. © 
Bentley, in a private-letter, suggested some corrections; 
but Chishull, who saw the criticisms without knowing 
the author, demurred to some of them, thinking that the 
copies could not have been so inexact. Some years later 
the stone itself was brought to England. It then appeared 
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that the copies had been wrong, and that Bentley’s con- 
jectural reading agreed in every particular with the marble 
itself. That marble is in the British Museum: it was 
found at the ancient Chalcedon on the Bosporus, opposite 
Constantinople, and had supported a statue of Zeus Ourios, 
a. e., “Zeus the giver of fair winds.” He had a famous 
temple in that neighbourhood, at the mouth of the Black 
Sea, where voyagers through the straits were wont to make 
their vows. The inscription (3797 in the Corpus) consists 
of four elegiae couplets, of which the style would justify 
us in supposing that they were at least as old as the age 
of Alexander: I translate them: 


“Zeus, the sure guide who sends the favouring gale, 
Claims a last vow before ye spread the sail: 
If to the Azure Rocks your course ye urge, 
Where in the strait Poseidon lifts the surge, 
Or through the broad Aigean seek your home, 
Here lay your gift—and speed across the foam. 
Behold the god, whose wafting breath divine 


All mortals weleome: Philon raised the sign.” 
ir 


It was shortly before his death in 1742 that this proof 
of his acuteness was given to the world (by John Taylor), 
along with another. A Persian manuscript bore the date 
“YVonane (Ionian) 1504:” Bentley showed that this was 
reckoned from the foundation of the dynasty of Seleucid 
—‘Tonian” being the general Oriental name for “ Hel- 
lene ”—and meant the year of 1193 of our era. 

In 1724 an edition of Terence was published by Dr. 
Francis Hare. Bentley had long meditated such a work. 
He was never a jealous man. But he had a good deal of 
the feeling expressed by the verse, “Shame to be mute 
and let barbarians speak.” He put forth all his powers. 
At the beginning of 1726—that is, some eighteen months 
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after the appearance of Hare’s Terence—Bentley’s came 
out. And it was not Terence only. Hare had promised 
the Fables of Phedrus, and: Bentley forestalled him by 
giving these in the same volume; also the “Sentences” 
(273 lines) of the so-called Publius Syrus. 
' The Terence is one of Bentley’s titles to fame. Any 
attempt to criticise’such an author's text demands a knowl- 
edge of his metres. Bentley was the first modern who 
threw any clear light on the metrical system of the Latin 
dramatists. Here, as in other cases, it is essential to re- 
member the point at which he took up the work. Little _ 
or nothing of scientific value had been done before him, 
The prevalent view had been based on that of Priscian, 
who recognised in Terence only two metres, the iambic 
and the trochaic—the metre of which the basis is ~-, 
and that of which it is—~. Every verse was to be forced 
into one or other of these moulds, by assuming all manner 
of “licences” on the part of the poet. Nay, Priscian says 
that in his time some persons déhied that there were any 
metres in Terence at all! (“Quosdam vel abnegare esse 
in Terentit comoediis metra.”) In the preface to an edi- 
tion of Terence which appeared almost simultaneously 
with Bentley’s, the Dutch editor, Westerhof, alludes iron- 
ically to a hint in Bentley’s Horace (Sat. 1. v.79) that 
it was possible to restore the Terentian metres; a sneer 
which it was Westerhof’s fate to expiate by compiling the 
index for Bentley’s second edition when it was published 
at Amsterdam in 1727, The scholars of the sixteenth — 
century who had treated the subject—Glareanus, Erasmus, 
Faernus—had, followed the “licence” theory. Bentley’s 
object was to reclaim as much as possible from this sup- 
posed realm of “licence,” and enlarge the domain of law. 
He points out, first, the variety of Terente’s metres, and 
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illustrates each by an English verse. He ‘then defines cer- 
tain metrical differences between Roman Comedy, as in 
Terence, and Roman epic poetry, as in Virgil. The char- 
acteristic of Bentley’s views on Terentian metre consisted 
in taking account of accent (“ prosody” in the proper 
sense), and not solely of quantity. To judge from some 
of Bentley’s emendations in poetry, his ear for sound was 
not very fine; but his ear for rhythm was exact. Guided 
by this, he could see that the influence of accent in Roman 
Comedy sometimes overruled the epic and lyric canons of 
quantitative metre. In one case, however, his attention 
to accent led him into an erroneous refinement. In Latin, 
he says, no word of two or more syilables is accented on 
the last syllable: thus it is virwm, not virém. Comic 
poets, he urges, writing for popular audiences, had to’ 
guard as much as possible against laying a metrical stress 
on these final syllables which could not support an accent. 
‘In the iambic trimeter they could not observe this rule 
everywhere. But Terence, said Bentley, always observes 
it in the third foot. As an example, I may;take this 
verse : 


“Ultro 4d | me ven|jit Gnjicam || gnatam | suam:” 


where the rule, though broken in the 5th foot, is kept 
in the 3rd. But Bentley seems not to have noticed that 
this is a result of metre, not of accent: it is due to the 
caesura. 

Bentley corrected the text of Terence in about a thou- 
sand places (“ mille, opinor, locis,” he says)—chiefly on 
metrical grounds. Yet in every scene of every play, ac- 
cording to Ritschl, he left serious blemishes. That only 
shows what was the state of the field in which Bentley 
broke new ground. His work must not be judged as if 
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he propounded a complete metrical doctrine. Rather he 
threw out a series of original remarks, right in some points, 
wrong in others, pregnant in all. G, Hermann and. Ritschl 
necessarily speak of Bentley’s labours on Terence with 
mingled praise and censure; both, however, do full justice 
to the true instinct with which he led the attack on the 
problem. Modern studies in Latin metre and pronuncia- 
tion have advanced the questions treated by Bentley to a 
new stage; but his merit remains. He was the pioneer 
of metrical knowledge in its application to the Latin 
drama. 


A word of mention is due to the very curious Latin ~ 


speech which Bentley has printed in his Terence after 
the sketch of the metres. It was delivered by him on 
July 6, 1725, when, as Regius Professor of Divinity, he 
had occasion to present seven incepting doctors in that 
faculty. He interprets the old symbols of the doctoral 
degree—the cap—the book—the gold ring—the chair 
“believe those who have tried it—no bench is so hard”’) 
—and congratulates the University on the beneficence of 
George I. It has been wondered why Bentley inserted 
this speech in his Terence. Surely the reason is evident. 
He had recently been restored to those degrees which had 
been taken from him by the Cambridge Senate in 1718. 
He seizes this opportunity of intimating to the world that 
he is once more in full exercise of his functions, as Regius 
Professor of Divinity. 

It was in his seventy-seventh year (1739) that Bentley 
fulfilled a project of his youth by publishing an edition 
of Manilius. At the age of twenty-nine (1691) he had 
been actively collecting materials, and had even made 
some progress with the-text. In 1727 we find that this 
work, so long laid aside, stood first on the, list of prom- 
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ises to be redeemed: and in 1736 it was ready for press. 
A proposal for publishing it was made to Bentley by a 
London “Society for the Encouragement of Learning,” 
which aimed at protecting authors from booksellers. 
Bentley declined. The Manilius was printed in 1739 by 
Henry Woodfall. It is a beautiful quarto; the frontis- 
piece is Vertue’s engraving of Thoruhill’s portrait of Bent- 
ley, aetat. 48 (1710); a good engraving, though a con- 
ventional benignity tames and spoils that peculiar expres: 
sion which is so striking in the picture at Trinity College, 

Manilius is the author of an epic poem in five books, 
called Astronomica: but popular astronomy is subordi- 
nate, in his treatment, to astrology. Strangely enough, 
the poet’s age was so open a question with the scholars 
of the seventeenth century that Gevarts actually identi- 
fied him with Theodorus Mallius, consul in 399 a.p., whom 
Claudian panegyrises. The preface to Bentley’s edition, 
‘written by his nephew Richard, rightly assigns Manilius 
to the age of Augustus, though without giving the inter- 
nal proofs. These are plain. Book 1. was finished after 
the defeat of Varus (a.p. 9), and Book rv. before the 
death of Augustus (a.p. 14). F. Jacob, in his edition of 
the poet (rec. Berlin 1846), understands a verse in Book 
y. (512) as referring to the restoration by Tiberius of 
Pompey’s Theatre, after it had been burnt down in 22 
ap. But, according to the marble, of Ancyra, Augustus 
also had repaired that theatre at a great cost, and took 
eredit for allowing the name of Pompey to remain in the 
dedicatory inscription, instead of replacing it by his own. 
Clearly it is to this that the words of Manilius allude— 
“Hine Pompeia manent veteris monimenta triumphi”—im- 
plying a compliment not only to the munificence, but to 
the magnanimity, of Augustus. There is no reason, then, 
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for doubting that the whole poem was composed, or took 
its present shape, between a.p. 9 and a.p. 14. The poet 
gives no clue to his own origin, but his style has a strong- 
ly Greek tinge. ~ a 

Scaliger pronounced him “equal in sweetness to Ovid, 
and superior in majesty ;” a verdict which Bentley cites 
with approval. To most readers it will be scarcely intel- 
ligible. Where Manilius deals with the technical parts 
of astronomy, he displays, indeed, excellent ingenuity 5 
but, in the frequent passages where he imitates Lucretius, 
the contrast between a poet and a’ rhetorician is made 
only more glaring by an archaic diction. The episode of 
Andromeda and Perseus, in his fifth book, and a passage 
on human reason in the second, were once greatly admired. 
To show him at his best, however, I should rather take, 
one of those places where he expresses more simply a feel- 
ing of wonder and awe common to every age. “ Where- 
fore sce we the stars arise in their seasons, and move, as 
at a word spoken, on the paths appointed for them? Of 
whom there is none that hastens, neither is there any that 
tarries behind. Why are the summer nights beautiful 
with these that change not, and the nights of winter from 
of old? These things are not the work of chance, but the 
order of a God most high.” 

Bentley’s treatment of the text sometimes exhibits all 
his brilliancy: thus in Book v. 737 the received text had— 


“ Sic etiam magno quaedam respondere mundo 
Haee Natura facit, quae eaelt condidit orbem.” 


. This respondére had even been quoted to show that the 
poem ‘was post-classical. The MSS. have not Haec, but 
Quam; not caedé, but caAzLo; and one good MS, has mun- 
po.Est. Bentley restores: 


ee 
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“Sic etiam in magno quaedam RESPUBLICA mundo est, 
Quam Natura facit, quae caelo condidit URBEM.” 
“So also in the great firmament there is a commonwealth, 
wrought by Nature, who hath ordered a city in the heav- 
ens.” espondere arose from a contraction resp. And 
urbem is made certain by the next verses, which elaborate 
the comparison of the starry hierarchy to the various 
ranks of civic life. But this, Bentley’s last published 
work, shows a tendency from which his earlier criticism 
was comparatively free. Not content with amending, he 
rejects very many verses as spurious. The total number 
is no less than 170 out of 4220 lines which the poem con- 
tains. In the vast majority of cases, the ground of rejec- 
tion is wholly and obviously inadequate. As an example 
of his rashness here, we may take one passage—which, I': 
venture to think, he has not understood. At the begin- 
ning of Book ry. Manilius is reciting the glories of Rome: 


“ Quid referam Cannas admotaque moenibus arma ? 
Varronemque fuga magnum (quod vivere possit 
Postque tuos, Thrasimene, lacus) Fabiumque morardo ? 
Accepisse iugum victas Carthaginis arces ?” 


“Why should I tell of Cannz, and of (Carthaginian) arms carried 
to the walls of Rome? Why tell of Varro, great in his flight, ... 
and Fabius, in his delay? Or how the conquered towers of Car. 
thage received our yoke ?” 


Varro’s “ flight” is his escape from the field of Canne, 
after which he saved the remnant of the Roman army. 
The words, “ guod vivere possit Postque tuos, Thrasimene, 
lacus,” are untranslatable. Bentley seems to have under- 
stood : “in that he can live, and that, too, after the battle 
at Lake Thrasimene;” but, to say no more, gue forbids 
this. And then he rejects the whole line, “ Accepisse— 

We 
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arces.” Why? Because “yokes” are put on peoples, 


not on “towers!” Now the oldest manuscript (Gembla- 
censis) has not vivere, but vincerE: the MSS. have not 
quod (a conjecture), but quam. They have also MoRAN- 
TEM (not morando), vicrax (not victas). I should read: 


“Quid referam Cannas admotaque moenibus arma ? 
Varronemque fuga magnum, Fabiumque morantem ? 
Postque tuos, Thrasimene, lacus QUOM VINCERE POSSET, 
Accepisse iugum victae Carthaginis arces ?” 


“and that—though after the fight by thy waters, Thrasimene, she 
could hope to conquer—the towers of conquered Carthage received 
our yoke.” 


The words “quom vincere posset” allude to the immt- 
nent peril of Rome after Hannibal’s great victory at Lake 
Thrasimene, when the fall of the city seemed inevitable if 
the conqueror should march upon it. (Cp. Liv. xxm. 7 f.) 

It remains to speak of another labour which Bentley 
was not destined to complete, but. which, even in its com- 
paratively slight relics, offers points of great interest—his 
Homer. 

The first trace of Homeric criticism by Bentley occurs 
in a letter which he wrote to his friend Davies, of Queens’ 
College, just after Joshua Barnes had published his edi- 
tion of the Iliad and Odyssey (1711). Barnes, who’ was 
unreasonably offended with Bentley, refers in his preface 
to a certain “hostile person,” a very Zoilus. “If he mean 
me,” says Bentley, “I have but dipped yet into his notes, 
and yet I find everywhere just occasion of censure.” 
Bentley then shows that Barnes had made an arbitrary 
change in a line of the Iliad (abrdp for adda in xv. 101), 
through not seeing that’a reading which had stood in all 
former editions, and which had puzzled the Greek com- 
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mentator Eustathius, was a mere blunder (azorravéovou 
for dmorarravéovoty). In 1713 Bentley published his 
“Remarks” on the “Discourse of Free-thinking” by 
Anthony Collins. Collins had spoken of the Iliad as “ the 
epitome of all arts and sciences,” adding that Homer “ de- 
signed his poem for eternity, to please and instruct man- 
kind.” “Take my word for it,” says Bentley, “ poor 
Homer, in those circumstances and early times, had never 
such aspiring thoughts. He wrote a sequel of songs and 
thapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earnings and 
good cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment; the 
Ilias he made for the men, and the Odysseis for the other 
sex. These loose songs were not collected together in the 
form of an epic poem till Pisistratus’s time, above [2nd 
edition: Ist, about] 500 years after.” There is some am* 
biguity in the phrase, “‘a sequel of songs and rhapsodies.” 
It seems improbable that Bentley meant, “a connected 
\ series.” 

When Bentley wrote this, the origin of the Homeric 
poems had not yet become a subject of modern contro- 
versy. It would be unfair to press his casual utterance as 
if it were a carefully defined statement. Yet it is inter- 
esting to note the general outlines of the belief which sat- 
isfied a mind so bold and so acute. He supposes, then, 
that a poet named Homer lived about 1050 3c. This 
poet “wrote” (by which, perhaps, he meant no more than 
“ composed”) both the Iliad and the Odyssey. But 
neither of them was given to the world by Homer as a 
single epic. Each consisted of many short lays, which 
Homer recited separately. These lays circulated merely 
as detached pieces, until they were collected about 550 
B.C. into the two epics which we possess. 

Seventy-two years later F. A. Wolf published his Prol- 
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egomena. The early epic poetry of Greece, Wolf argues, 
was transmitted by oral recitation, not by writing. But 


our Iliad and Odyssey could not have been composed, 


without writing. We must conclude, then, that the Ho- 
meric poems were originally, in Bentley’s phrase, “‘a se- 
quel of songs and rhapsodies.” These “loose songs” were 
first written down and arranged by the care of Peisistra- 
tus. Thus Bentley’s sentence contains the germ of the 
view which Wolf developed. Yet.it would be an error 
to conceive Bentley here as an original sceptic, who threw 
out the first pregnant hint of a new theory. Bentley’s re- 
lation to the modern Homeric question is of a different 
kind. The view which he expresses was directly derived 
by him from notices in ancient writers; as when Pausa- 
nias says that the Homeric poems, before their collection 
by Peisistratus, had been “ scattered, and preserved only by 
memory, some here, some there.” Cicero, Plutarch, Dioge- 
nes Laertius, the Platonic Hipparchus, Heracleides Ponti- 
cus, were other witnesses to whom Bentley could appeat. 
He brought forward and approved that old tradition at 
a time when the original unity of each epic was the re- 
ceived belief. It was not till the latter part of the mae 
teenth century that the passion for returning from “ art” 
to “nature” prepared a welcome for the doctrine that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey are parcels of primitive folk-songs. 
But then we note the off-hand way in which Bentley’s 
statement assumes points which have since vexed Ho- 
meric research. He assumes that the Iliad. and Odyssey 
are made up of parts which were originally intended for 
detached recitations: an inference to which the structure 
of the poems is strongly adverse. He accepts without re- 
serve the tradition regarding Peisistratus. By the ancient 
saying that the Iliad was written for men and the Odys- 
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sey for women, Bentley probably understood ne more 
than that the Iliad deals with war, and the Odyssey with 
the trials of a true wife. There is, indeed, a further sense 
in which we might say that the Iliad, with its historical 
spirit, was masculine, and the Odyssey, with its fairy-land 
wonders and its tender pathos, more akin to das Hwigwei- 
bliche; but we cannot read that meaning into Bentley’s 
words. He seems to have found no such difference be- 
tween the characters of the two epics as constrained him 
to become a “separator.” He had not felt, what is now 
so generally admitted, that the Odyssey bears the marks 
of a later time than the Iliad. Briefly, then, we cannot 
properly regard Bentley as a forerunner of the Homeric 
controversy on its literary or historical side, pre-eminently 
as his critical gifts would have fitted him to take up the 
question. He knew the ancient sources on which Wolf 
afterwards worked, but he had not given his mind to sift- 
ing them. Bentley’s connexion with Homeric’ criticism 
is wholly on the side of the text, and chiefly in regard to 
metre. 
In 1726 Bentley was meditating an edition of Homer, 
but intended first to finish his labours on the New Testa- 
ment. In 1732 he definitely committed himself to the 
| Homeric task. At that time the House of Lords had be- 
fore it the question whether the Bishop of Ely could try 
Bentley. As the Horace had been dedicated to Harley, so 
the Homer was to be dedicated to Lord Carteret, a peer 
who was favourable to the Master of Trinity’s cause, and 
who encouraged the design by granting or procuring the 
loan of manuscripts. In 1734 we find Bentley at work 
on Homer. But, though he made some progress, nothing 
was published. ‘Trinity College possesses the only relics 
of his Homeric work. 
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First, there is a copy of H. Estienne’s folio Poetae 
Graeci. In this Bentley had read through the Iliad, Odys- 
sey, and Homeric Hymns, writing very brief notes in the 
margin, which are either his own corrections, or readings 
from manuscripts or grammarians. In the Hymns the 
notes become rarer; and it is evident that all were written 
rapidly. This is the-book which Trinity College sent in 
1790 to Gottingen, for the use of Heyne, who warmly ac- 
knowledges the benefit in the preface to his edition of the 
Iliad. Secondly, a small quarto manuscript book contains 
somewhat fuller notes by Bentley on the first six books 
of the Iliad. These notes occupy 43 pages of the book, 
ceasing abruptly at verse 54 of Iliad yr, Lastly, there is 
the manuscript draft of Bentley’s notes on the digamma, 
the substance of which has been published by J. W. Don- 
aldson in his Vew Cratylus. 

The distinctive feature of Bentley’s Homeric oe is 
the restoration of the digamma., Bentley’s discovery was 
too much in advance of his age to be generally received 
otherwise than with ridicule or disbelief. Even F. A. Wolf, 
who yielded to few in his admiration of the English critic, 
could speak of the digamma as merely an illusion which, 
in old age, mocked the genius of Bentley (senile ludibrium 
ingentt Bentleiani). At the present day, when the philo- 
logical fact has so long been seen in a clearer light, it is 
easy to underrate the originality and the seg which 
the first perception of it showed. 

In reading Homer, Bentley had been struck by such 
things as these. The words, “and Atreides the king,” ave 
in Homer, Atreides te anaz. Now the e in te would nat- 
urally be cut off before the first @ in anaz, making t’anaz. 
But the poct cannot have meant to cut it off, since that 
would spoil the metre. Why, then, was he able to. avoid 
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cutting it off? Because, said Bentley, in Homer’s time 
the word anax did not begin with a vowel: it was vanaz. 
Many old writers mention a letter which had disappeared 
from the ordinary Greck alphabet. Its sound had been 
like the Latin y—that is, probably, like our w. Its form 
was like r: which, to Greek eyes, suggested their letter 
gamma, IT, with another gamma on its shoulders: and so 
they called this ¥ the “double gamma,” the digamma. 
Several words are specified by the old grammarians as 
having once begun with this digamma. Bentley tried the 
experiment of replacing it before such words where they 
occurred in Homer. Very often, he found, this explain- 
ed a gap (or “ hiatus”), like that in Atreides te anaz. He 
came to the conclusion that, when the Homeric poems 
were composed, this letter was still used, and that it should * 
always be prefixed, in Homer, to those words which once 
had it. 

The first hint of this idea occurs in Bentley’s copy (now 
at Trinity College) of the ‘‘ Discourse of Free-thinking” 
by Anthony Collins, which Bentley was reading, and an- 
notating in 1713. On a blank leaf at the end he has 
written : 


“Homer’s d’yaupa Aeolicum to be added. oivoc, Fotvoc, vint: a 
Demonstration of this, because Foivog has always preceding it a 
vowel: so oivorordZwy.” 


‘Bentley’s view was noticed by his friend Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, in the second volume of his Iliad, published post- 
humously in 17382. In the same year came forth Bent- 
ley’s edition of Paradise Lost, in which he had occa- 
sion to quote Homer. There the digamma makes its 
modern début in all the majesty of a capital F—for which 
printers now use the sign F. It was the odd look of such 
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a word as Féroc that inspired Pope with the lines in the 
Dunciad. Bentley speaks: 


“Roman and Greek grammarians! know your better, 
Author of something yet more great than letter ; 
While tow’ring o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma, and o’ertops them all.” 


Bentley had thrown a true and brilliant light on the 


text of Homer. But, as was natural then, he pushed his 


conclusion too far. The Greek Foinos is the same as 
vinum and wine. Homer, Bentley thought, could no 
more have said otnos, instead of voinos, than Romans 
conld say inwm, or Englishmen éne.’ Accordingly, he set 
to work to restore this letter all through the Homeric 
poems. Often it mended the metre, but not seldom it 
marred it; and then Bentley was for changing the text. 
A single instance will give 'some idea of his task. In Tliad 
1. 202 we have the words habrin idé (#Bpuy t5n), (that thou 
mayest) “see the insolence.” This word éde was originally 
vide: its stem vid is that of the Latin video and our wit. 
Homer, said Bentley, could have written nothing but vide. 
And so, to make the metre right, he reads a different word 
(spqc). Now let us see what this involves. This stem 
vid is the parent of several words, very frequent in. Ho- 
mer, for seeing, seeming, knowing, form, etc. On Bentley’s 
view, every one of these must always, in Homer, begin 
with F. The number of changes required can easily be 
estimated by any one who will consult Prendergast’s Con- 
cordance to the Iliad, Dunbar’s to the Odyssey and Ho- 
meric Hymns. I do not guarantee the absolute precision 
of the following numbers, but they are at least approxi- 
mately correct. I find that about 832 derivatives of the 
stem vid occur in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By F 
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I denote those cases in which the metre requires the di- 
gamma: by N, those in which the metre excludes it: by 
Q, those cases which prove nothing: 


Total. 


Tliad.....| 357 
Odyssey. ..| 376 


Hymns . 


So, for this one root wd, Bentley would have been com- 
pelled to amend the text of Homer in about 191 places. , 
The number of digammated roots in Homer is between 
30 and 40; no other is so prolific as vd; but a consistent 
restoration of the digamma would require change in at 
least several hundreds of places; and often under condi- 
tions which require that the changes, if any, should be 
extremely bold. Bentley’s error consisted in’ regarding 
the digamma as a constant element, Jike any other letter 
in the radical parts of the words to which it had once 
been prefixed. It was not this, but rather the ghost of 
a vanished letter, which, in Homeric metre, fitfully haunts 
its ancient seats. Nor is it the only such ghost. When 
Bentley found that, in Homer, the word ae, “as,” can be 
treated as if it began with a consonant, he wrote Fwe: but 
the lost initial was not the spirant v: it was ¥: for we is 
merely the ablative of 6-c, the Sanskrit ydt. 

Apart from the restoration of the digarima, the relics 
of Bentley’s work on Homer present other attempts at 
emendation. These are always acute and ingenious; but 


the instances are rare indeed in which they would now 
15 11 
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commend themselves to students. I give a few specimens 
below, in order that scholars may judge of their general 
character.* - The boldness with which Bentley was dis- 
posed to correct Homer may be illustrated by a single ex- 
ample. Priam, the aged king of Troy, is standing beside 
Helen on the walls, and looking forth on the plain where 
warriors are moving, -He sees Odysseus passing along 
the ranks of his followers, and asks Helen who that is. 
“His arms lie on the earth that feedeth many: but he . 


* I. From Bentley's MS. notes in the margin of the Homer. 

Odyssey 1. 23 (’AXN’ 6 pév AlPiomac perexiabe rndOO' édvrac, | 
AiOiorrag, roi dry8a dedaiarar, toxaror dvdpwy): “legendum AiQiorec: 
si vera lectio Il. Z. 396.” (@vyarnp peyadnropoc Heriwvoc, | ’Heriwy, 
6c vaev, x.7.A.) [Lucian speaks of “ Attic solecisms ’”—deliberate 
imitations, by late writers, of the irregular grammar found in At- 
tic writers: surely this is a gratuitous “Homeric solecism:’] 29. 
(pyhoaro yap kara Oupoy apipovog AtyicGo10.) Bentley conjectures 
kara vouv avonpovoc. 51. Ged 0 tv Sumac vaie “Bust. not. éy 
Owpara vais pro vulg. démact, sed lego O¢a 6 év rérma vaia. évvaie 
absolute, ut évvatovar Il. 1. 154, 296. Sic Od. E. 215 eam compellens 
Tlérva Oed. kod Owpara évarey sed oxéoc. Ibidem.” [i.e Bentley 
objects to the word dwuara because Calypso lived in a cave. But 
éy Owpara vais is unquestionably right. ] 

Il. From his MS. book of notes on Iliad 1.-vu. 54. 

Iliad m1. 46 7 rowdode wy, Amabant, credo, Hiatus; non solum 
tolerabant. Dedit poeta 7 rotovrog twy. 212. (pvOove Kai phdea 
macw tpawory.) Casaubonus ad Theocritum ec. 1x. corrigit Zgawov. 
Recte. épatvoy pifouc, in concione loquebantur. Sie Il. c. 295, 
Nyjree, pnkére Tavta vonuara pair’ evi dnp. 3857. (Oud piv aoridog 
HAVE Pasvijc OBoysov Eyxoc.) Saepe redit hic versiculus qui si vere 
ab Homero est, Licentia nescio qua pronuntiabitur Aia piv, ut "Apec, 
“Apec. Non enim tribrachys pro Dactylo hie ponitur ad exprimendam 
Hastae celeritatem, non magis quam Molossus pes trium longarum ad 
tarditatem exprimendam.* | Quid si legat quis, Avazpd pév, pede Pro- 
celeusmatico, ut “capitibu’ nutantes pinus,” eee textum 
eaecis iter.” 
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himself, like a leader of the flock («réAo¢ dc), moves along 
the ranks of men; yea, I liken him to a young ram with 
thick fleece, that passeth through a great flock of white 
sheep.” Bentley, thinking that &¢ must be Fwe, had to 
get rid of xritoc somehow. “Never yet,” says Bentley, 
“have I seen a ram ordering the ranks of men. And 
what tautology! He moves along, like aram: and I com- 
pare him to a ram!” And so he changes the ram into a 
word meaning “unarmed” (writing abrap Widde édy in- 
stead of abrdc¢ 6é kridoc dc), because the arms of Odysseus 
are said: to be lying on the ground. 

Bentley had done first-rate work on some authors who 
would have rewarded him better than Homer—better than 
Horace or Manilius. It was his habit to enter collations 
of manuscripts, or his own conjectures, in the margins of 
his classical books. Some of these books are at Cam- 
bridge. Many more are in the British Museum. The 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1807 relates how Kidd found 
60 volumes, formerly Bentley’s, at the London bookseller 
Lackington’s, to whom they had been sold by Cumber- 
land, and from whom they were at once bought for the 
Museum by the Trustees. The complete list of the Bent- 
ley books in the British Museum comprises (omitting 
duplicates) 70 works. All, or nearly all, the manuscript 
notes which enrich these volumes have now been printed 
somewhere. The notes on Lucan, whom Bentley had in- 
tended to edit, were published by Cumberland in 1760. 
Among the most ingenious emendations are those on Ni- 
cander, the Greek physician of Colophon (circ. 150 x.0.), 
whose epic on venomous bites (Zheriaca) Bentley had an- 
notated at the request of Dr. Mead. But the province of 
Greek and Roman literature in which these remains most 
strikingly illustrate Bentley’s power is, on the whole, that 
' of the comic drama, 
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He had sent Kiister his remarks on two plays of Aris- 
tophanes—the Plutus and Clouds. All the eleven com- 
edies have his marginal notes in his copy of Froben’s 
edition, now in the British Museum. These notes were 
first published by G. Burges in the Classical Journal, xi.— 
xiv. For exact scholarship, knowledge, and brilliant felic- 
ity, they are wonderfully in advance of anything which had 
then been done for the poet. Porson is said to have felt 
the joy of a truly great scholar on finding that his own 
emendations of Aristophanes had been anticipated, in some 
seventy instances, by the predecessor whom he so highly 
revered. Bentley’s emendations of Plautus are also very 
remarkable. They have been published, for the first time, 
by Mr. E. A. Sonnenschein, in his edition of the Captivi 
(1880), from the Plautus in the British Museam which 
Bentley used; it is the second edition of Pareus (Frank- 
furt, 1623). All our twenty comedies have been touched 
more or less—the number of Bentley’s conjectures in each 
ranging from perhaps 20 to 150, or more. 

As in Aristophanes, so in Plautus, Bentley sometimes 
anticipated the best thoughts of later critics.. Such coin- 
cidences show how much he was in advance of his age. 
Those conjectures of Bentley’s which were afterwards 
made independently by such men as Porson or Ritschl 
were in most cases certain; in Bentley’s day, however, 
they were as yet beyond the reach of every one else. Nor 
must we overlook his work on Lucretius. That library of 
Isaac Voss which Bentley had vainly sought to secure for 
Oxford earried with it to Leyden the two most important 
MSS. of. Lucretius—one of the 9th century (Munro’s A), 
another of the 10th (B). Bentley had to work without 
these. His notes—first completely published in the Glas- 
gow edition of Wakefield (1813) — fill only 22 .octavo 
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pages in the Oxford edition of 1818. But their quality 
has been recognised by the highest authority. Munro 
thinks that Bentley, if he had had the Leyden MSS., 
“might have anticipated what Lachmann did by a cen- 
tury and a half.” Another labour also, in another field, 
descended from Bentley to Lachmann: of that we must 
now speak. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE PROPOSED EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Dr. Joun Mut published in 1707 his edition of the Greek 
Testament, giving in foot-notes the various readings which 
he had collected by the labour of thirty years. To under- 
stand the impression which this work produced, it is nec- 
essary to recall the nature of its predecessors. The Greek 
text of the New Testament, as then generally read, was 
ultimately based on two sixteenth century editions; that 
of Erasmus (Basel, 1516), which had been marked by 
much carelessness; and that due chiefly to Stunica, in the 
“‘Complutensian ” Polyglott (so called from Complitum, 
or Alcalé de Henares) of Cardinal Ximenes, printed in 
1514, and probably published in 1522. The folio edition 
printed by Robert Estienne at Paris in 1550 was founded 
on the text of Erasmus. The Elzevir editions, of which 
the first appeared in 1624, gave the text of Estienne as 
imperfectly revised by the reformer Beza. The second 
Elzevir edition (1633) declared this to be “the text now 
received by all.” Hence it came to be known as the 
“Received Text.” 

The existence of various readings, though a well-known, 
was hardly a prominent fact. Some had been given in 
the margin of the folio Estienne; Beza had referred to 
others; more had been noticed by Walton ‘in the -Greek 
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Testament of his Polyglott (1657), and by Bishop Fell in 
his small edition (1675). The sources of textual evidence 
generally had been described and discussed with intelli- 
gence and candour by the French scholar Simon (1689- 
95). But Mill’s edition was the first which impressed the 
public mind by marshalling a great array of variants, 
roughly estimated at thirty thousand. In his learned 
Prolegomena Mill often expressed opinions and preferences, 
but without supplying any general clue to the labyrinth 
exhibited in his critical notes. 
The alarm felt in some quarters is strikingly shown by 
Whitby’s censure of Mill’s edition (1710), in which he 
goes so far as to affirm that the “ Received Text” can be 
defended in all places where the sense is affected (in iis 
omnibus locis lectionem textus defendi posse), and that’ 
even in matters “of lesser moment” it is “most rarely” 
invalidated. On the other hand, anti-Christian writers did 
‘not fail to make capital of a cireumstance which they rep- 
resented as impugning the tradition. Thus Anthony Col- 
lins, in his “ Discourse of Free-thinking,” specially dwelt 
on Mill’s 30,000 variants. ° In his published reply to Collins 
(1718), Bentley pointed out that such variants are perfect- 
ly compatible with the absence of any essential corruption, 
while he insisted on the value of critical studies in their 
application to the Scriptures. Dr. Hare, in publicly thank- 
ing Bentley for this reply, urged him to undertake an edi- 
tion of the New Testament. Undoubtedly there was a 
wide-spread feeling that some systematic effort should be 
made towards disengaging a standard text from the varia- 
tions set forth by Mill. 
Three years later (1716), Bentley received a visit from 
John James Wetstein, a Swiss, related to the Amsterdam 
publishers who had reprinted Bentley’s Horace. Wet- 
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stein was then on leave of absence from his duties as a 
chaplain in the Dutch army. For years he had devoted 
himself with rare ardour to those critical studies of the 
New Testament which were afterwards embodied in his 
edition (1751-2). He had recently collated some Greek 
MSS. in the Library of Paris. “On hearing this,” Wet- 
stein writes, Bentley “urged me to publish my collations, 
with his aid. I pleaded my youth, and the shortness of 
my leave of absence; I asked him to undertake the work 
himself, and to use my collections. At length I moved 
the great critic to entertain a design of which he seemed 
to have had no thought before—that of editing the New 
Testament.” 

It is assumed by Tregelles that Wetstain was mistaken 
in supposing that Bentley had not previously contemplated 
an edition. Bentley’s studies on the New Testament dated, 
it is true, from his earliest. manhood; there are traces of 
them in his Letter to Mill (1691), no less than in his reply 
to Collins; he had already collated the Alexandrine MS., 
and had been using the “Codex Bezae” (his ‘ Cantabrigi- 
ensis,” belonging to the University Library) since 1715. 
But it does not follow that Wetstein’s statement is not 
accurate. The fact that Bentley was deeply studying a 
subject is never sufficient to prove that he meant to write 
upon it. 

Now, at any rate, the plan was definitely formed, and 
Wetstein returned to Paris, in order to aid it by further 
collations. In April, 1716, Bentley announced his project 
in a remarkable letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Wake. Monk hints, though he does not say, that 
Bentley’s object was “to interest the public,” in view of 
imminent law proceedings. I quite agree with Mr. A. A. 
Ellis, the editor of Bentlezt Critica Sacra, that in this case 
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there is no real ground for such a suggestion. Bentley’s 
enthusiasm for the work was sincere, as his correspond- 
ence with Wetstein abundantly shows; he did not bring 
his scheme before the public till 1720; and his object in 
addressing the Primate was no other than that which he 
states, viz., to learn whether the project was likely to be 
encouraged. After sketching his plan, he observes to Dr. 
Wake that it might be made forever impossible by a fire 
in the Royal Library of Paris or London. It is startling 
to read this foreboding, expressed in 1716. Fifteen years 
later, a fire actually broke out at night in the King’s Li- 
brary, then lodged at Abingdon House, Westminster— 
when the Cottonian Genesis was seriously damaged. An 
eye-witness of the scene has described Bentley hurrying 
out of the burning Library, in his night-gown and his 
great wig, with the most precious of his charges, the 

Alexandrine manuscript of the Greek Bible, under his 
arm. 

The Archbishop’s reply to Bentley is not extant, but 
appears to have been favourable. For the next four years 
(1716-20) Bentley continued to gather materials. Wet- 
stein was not his only ally. David Casley, the Deputy 
Kino’s Librarian, worked for him in the libraries of Ox- 
ford. More important still was the aid of John Walker, 
a Fellow of Trinity College, who went to Paris in 1719, 
and passed nearly a year there in collating manuscripts. 
Walker was most kindly received by the Benedictines of 
St. Maur, with whom Bentley had already been placed in 
communication by Wetstein. They provided him with a 
room in their monastery at St. Germain des Prés, procured 
collations from the Benedictines of Angers, and personally 
aided his work in their own library. 

Walker returned from Paris in 1720. Bentley now 
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published his “ Proposals for Printing,” in which he ex- 
plains the principles of his edition. He observes that the 
printed texts of the New Testament, Greek and Laiin, are 
based on comparatively recent manuscripts. His aim has 
been to recover from older Latin manuscripts the text of 
the Latin “ Vulgate” as formed by Jerome [about 383 
A.D.], and to compare this with the oldest Greek manu- 
scripts. Jerome’s version was not only strictly literal, but 
aimed at representing the very order of the Greek words. 
Where it agrees with our oldest Greek manuscripts, there, 
Bentley argues, we may recognise the’ Greek text as re- 
ceived by the Church at the time of the Council of Nice 
(325 a.p.) “and two centuries after” This test will set 
aside about four-fifths of those 30,000 various readings 
which “crowd the pages” of the editions. The text of 
the New Testament can be fixed “to the smallest nicety.” 
As corroborative evidence, Bentley further proposes to 
use the Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, and Aithiopic versions (in 
which Walton’s Polyglott would help him), and the cita- 
tions by the Greek and Latin Fathers, within the first five 
centuries. Those centuries are to be the limit of the va- 
rious readings which his foot-notes will exhibit. And he 
reassures the public mind on a point which might well 
occasion uneasiness. “The author is very sensible, that 
in the Sacred Writings there’s no place for conjectures 
or emendations.” He will not “alter one letter in the 
text” without the authorities given in the notes, but will 
relegate conjectural criticism to the Prolegomena. Tho 
work is to be ‘a Charter, a Magna Charta, to the whole 
Christian Church; to last when all the ancient MSS. here 
quoted may be lost and extinguished.” As a specimen of 
his edition, Bentley subjoined the last chapter of Revela- 
tion, with notes supporting those readings which ‘he re. 
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_ stores to the text, whilst the “ received ” readings, when 
_ displaced, are given in the margin. 

The ‘“ Proposals” had scarcely appeared when they 
were anonymously attacked by Dr. Conyers Middleton, 
who was then in the midst of his feud with Bentley. 
This was the year of the South Sea scheme, and Dr. Mid- 
dleton allowed himself to write of ‘‘ Bentley’s Bubble.” 
Bentley’s reply—founded on the supposition that his as- 
sailant was Colbatch—was still more deplorable. Mid- 
dleton then printed, with his name, “Some Further Re- 
marks,” criticising the ‘‘ Proposals” more in detail, and 
on some points with force. Colbatch writes to Middle- 
ton: “ According to ‘all that I can speak with or hear 
from, you have laid Bentley flat upon his back.” Bent-,, 
ley writes to Atterbury (now Bishop of Rochester): “TI 
scorn to read the rascal’s book; but if your Lordship will 
send me any part which you think the strongest, I will 
undertake to answer it before night.” 

Meanwhile the public subscription invited by the 
“ Proposals” already amounted, in 1721, to two thousand 
pounds, Amidst many distractions, Bentley was certain- 
ly continuing to digest his materials. At some time be- 
fore August, 1726, he received a most important accession 
to them. The “ Vatican” manuscript—which contains 
the Greek Testament in capital letters as far as the mid- 
dle of Hebrews ix.—was collated for Bentley by an Ital- 
ian named Mico. Thomas Bentley, the nephew, being at 
Rome in 1726, tested Mico’s work in three chapters, but 
did not, as has been supposed, make a complete indepen- 
dent collation. Subsequently the Vaticanus was again col- 
lated for Bentley, so far as concerned traces of hands oth- 
er than “the first,” by the Abbé Rulotta, whose services 
were procured by the Baron de Stosch, then employed in 
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Italy by the British Government to watch the Pretender. 
Rulotta’s collation reached Bentley in July, 1729. Its 
accuracy, as compared with that of Angelo Mai, was rec- 
ognised by Tischendorf, when he saw it at Trinity Col- 
lege in 1855. In that same summer of 1729 Bentley 
was making inquiries regarding a manuscript, in the Li- 
brary of the University of Dublin, which contains the 
text of the three witnesses (1 John v. 7, 8): it is that 
which is known, from the name of the donor, as the Co- ° 
dex Montfortianus, and is not older than the fifteenth 
century. Considerable uneasiness appears to have been 
felt, after the issue of Bentley’s “ Proposals,” at the pros- 
pect of his omitting that text, against which he had de- 
cided in his lost dissertation in 1717. It is unnecessary 
to remind readers that more recent criticism has finally 
rejected the. words, for which there is no evidence in 
Latin before at least the latter part of the fifth century, 
and none in any other language before the fourteenth. 
Here—in the summer of 1729—it has usually been 
said, as by Monk, that all vestige of the proposed edition 
ends. A slight but interesting trace, however, carries us 
three years further. From a marginal note in a copy of 
the quarto New Testament at Geneva (1620), preserved 
in the Wake collection at Christ Church, Oxford, it. ap- 
pears that John Walker was still making collations in 
1732. These, it cannot be doubted, were auxiliary to 
Bentley’s edition, for which the “ Proposals” designate 
Walker as “overseer and corrector of the press.” Seven 
years more of working life remained to Bentley, before 
the paralytic seizure which overtook him in 1739. Why 
was his edition never completed and published? We 
need not pause on the curiously inadequate reason sug- 
gested by Wetstein—that Bentley resented the refusal of 
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the Government to remit the duty on foreign paper which 
he desired to import. The dates alone refute that, for 
the incident occurred in 1721. Probably the answer is 
to be sought in a combination of two principal causes— 
the worry of litigation which harassed him from 1729 to 
1738; and a growing sense of complexity in the problem 
of the text, especially after he became better acquainted 
with the Vatican readings. 

Bentley’s materials were bequeathed by him to his 
nephew Richard, possibly in the hope that they might be 
edited and published. Nothing was done, however. Dr. 
Richard Bentley returned the subscriptions, and at his 
death in 1786 bequeathed his uncle’s collections to Trin- 


ity College, where they have since been preserved. Sev- *- 


eral volumes contain the collations made by Bentley him- 
self or by his various assistants—including Mico’s and 
Rulotta’s collations of the Vaticanus. The point which 
Bentley’s critical work had reached is best shown by a 
folio copy of the Greek and Latin Vulgate (Paris, “apud 
Claudium Sonnium,” 1628). ‘‘ Having interleaved it ”— 
he writes to Wetstein—“ I have made my essay of restor- 
,ing both text and version [#. e., both Greek and Latin]; 
and they agree and tally even to a miracle; but there 
will be (as near as I can guess) near 6000 variations, great 
and little, from the received Greek and Latin exemplars.” 
The notes on the interleaved pages are in Bentley’s hand- 
writing from the beginning to the end of the New Testa- 
ment. He used this volume as a general register of re- 
sults obtained by his collations—the readings of the Vat- 
icanus, which came to him after nearly all the rest, being 
added in paler ink. It is from this folio that Mr. Ellis 
prints (besides excerpts) the whole of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, in his Bentleit Critica Sacra (1862); though it 
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is to be observed that we cannot assume Bentley’s final 
acceptance of the text, as there printed, except in the 
points on which he has expressly touched. The notes on 
Revelation xxii. stand in the folio verbatim as they were 
printed in the “ Proposals” of 1720. Speaking generally 
of the work exhibited by the folio, we may say that its 
leading characteristics are two—wealth of patristic cita- 
tion, and laborious attention to the order of words. It 


may further be observed that there does not appear to be. 


any trace of that confident temerity by which Bentley’s 
treatment of the classics was so often:marked. Had his 


edition been published, the promise made in the “Pro- 


posals”” would, in all probability, have been strictly kept. 
Conjectural criticisms would have been confined to the 
Prolegomena. j 

A question of great interest remains. What was the 
value of the principle on which Bentley founded his de- 
sign, and how far has that principle been fruitful in later 


work? Bentley’s undertaking (as briefly defined in his’ 


letter to Dr. Wake) was, “‘ to give an edition of the Greek 
Testament exactly as it was in the best exemplars at the 


time of the Council of Nice” (325 a.v.). He saw that,. 


for this, our ultimate witnesses are the Greek manuscripts 
nearest in age to that time. But it might still be asked: 
How can we be sure that these oldest Greek manuscripts 
represent a text generally received at the time when they 
were written? Bentley replied: I compare them with 


the oldest received Latin translation that I can find. Such ~ 


a received Latin version must have represented a received 


Greek text. Where it confirms our oldest Greek manu- 


scripts, there is the strongest evidence that their text is 
not merely ancient, but also is that text which the Church 
received at the time when the Latin version was made 
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The evidence of the Fathers, and of ancient versions other 
than Latin, may help to confirm the proof. 

These, then, are the two features of Bentley’s concep- 
tion: the appeal from recent documents to antiquity— 
viz., to the first five centuries; and the appeal to Greek 
and Latin consent. 

In the particular application of these ideas Bentley la- 
boured under certain disadvantages which were either al- 
most or altogether inseparable from the time at which he 
worked. First, it was then scarcely possible that he should 
adequately realise the history of the Greek text previous 
to his chosen date, the Council of Nice. The Alexandrine 
manuscript, of the fifth century, containing the whole of 
the New Testament in Greek capital letters, had been pre- 
sented to Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, the Patriarch of Con- © 
stantinople, in 1628. This was believed to be, as Bentley 
calls it, “the oldest,and best in the world.” It was re- 
_ garded as the typical ancient manuscript, not only by the 
earlier English editors, Walton, Fell, and Mill, but by Ben- 
gel in his edition of 1734. This view has since been mod- 
ified by data, some of which were not then available. Not 
less than two or three generations before the Council of 
Nice (325 a.p.), according to the more recent investiga- 
tions, two influential types of text had already diverged 
from the apostolic original. These have been called the 
“Western” and the “Alexandrian.” Both are ‘“ Pre- 
Syrian ”—to use the convenient term adopted by Dr. 
Westcott and Dr. Hort—in distinction from the “Syrian” 
Greek text formed at Antioch at some time between 250 
and 350 a.v. The “Syrian” text was eclectic, drawing 
on both the aberrant Pre-Syrian types, “ Western” and 
“Alexandrian,” as well as on texts independent of those 
two aberrations. In a revised form the Syrian text finally 
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prevailed; a result due partly to the subsequent contrac- 
tion of Greek Christendom, partly to its centralisation at 
Constantinople, the ecclesiastical daughter of Antioch. 

Four manuscripts of the “uncial” class (written in cap- 
itals, as distinguished from “ cursive”) stand out as the 
oldest Greek copies of the New Testament. Two belong 
probably to the middle of the fourth century. One of 
these is the Vatican manuscript, 6f which-Bentley had no 


detailed knowledge at the time when he published his - 


“Proposals.” Its text is Pre-Syrian, and thus far unique, 
that in most parts it is free from both Western and Alex- 
andrian corruptions. The other fourth century manuscript 
is the Sinaitic, of which the New Testament portion first 
came into Tischendorf’s hands in 1859. This also is Pre- 
Syrian, but with elements both Western and Alexandrian. 
The Codex Alexandrinus, which Bentley’s age deemed the 
oldest and best, is fundamentally Syrian in the Gospels: 
in the other books it is still partially Syrian, though Pre- 
Syrian readings, Western and Aléxandrian included, are 
proportionally more numerous. Thus it contains throngh- 
out at least one disturbing element which is absent from 
the Sinaitic, and at least three which in most of the books 
are absent from the Vaticanus. The fourth of the oldest 
uncials is one which Wetstein twice collated at Paris for 
Bentley—that known as the Codex Ephraemi, because 
some writings attributed to Ephraem Syrus have been 
traced over the New Testament. It is coeval with the 
Alexandrinus, belonging to the fifth century; and, while 
partly Syrian, it also contains much derived from the ear- 
lier texts. In addition to the general but erroneous belief 
as to the unique value of the Alexandrine manuscript, a 
singular accident (noticed by Dr. Hort) must have greatly 
strengthened Bentley’s belief in the decisiveness -of the 
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agreement between that document and the Vulgate. Je- 
rome, in preparing the Vulgate, appears to have used a 
Greek manuscript which happened to have many peculiar 
readings in common with the Alexandrinus, and to have 
been partly derived from the same original. 

The reader will now be able to imagine the effect which 
must have been gradually wrought on Bentley’s mind, as 
he came to know the Vaticanus better. With his rare 
tact and insight, he could hardly fail to perceive that this 
was a document of first-rate importance, yet one of which 
the evidence could not be satisfactorily reconciled with 
the comparatively simple hypothesis which he had based 
on the assumed primacy of the Alexandrine. For his im- 
mediate purpose, it was of far less importance that he was 
partly in error as to his Latin standard. His view on that 
subject is connected with a curious instance of his bold- 
ness in conjectural criticism. Referring to “ interpreta- 
tiones” or versions of the Bible, Augustine once says, 
“Let the Italian (Ztala) be preferred to the rest, since it 
combines greater closeness with clearness” (De Doctr. Chr. 
1. 15). Bentley, with a rashness which even he seldom 
exceeded, declared that the “Italian version is a mere 
dream :” Jtala, in Augustine, should be ida. Archbishop 
Potter's wsitata, viewed merely as an emendation, was far 
wore intrinsically probable; but Cardinal Wiseman’s ar-. 
guments in his letters (1832—-3)—reinforced by Lachmann’s 
illustrations—have placed it beyond reasonable doubt that 
Augustine really wrote Ztala. As to his meaning, all that 
is certain is that he intended to distinguish this “ Italian” 
text from the “ African” (codices Afros) which he men- 
tions elsewhere. Of a Latin version, or Latin versions, 
prior to Jerome’s—which was a recension, with the aid of 
Greek MSS., not a new and original version—Bentley 
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could scarcely know anything. The documents were first 
made accessible in Bianchini’s Hvangeliarium Quadruplex 
(1749), and the Benedictine Sabatier’s Bibliorwm Sacro- 
rum Latinae Versiones Antiquae (1751). It must be re- 
membered, however, that Bentley’s aim was to restore the 
text as received in the fourth century; he did not profess 
to restore the text of an earlier age. 

Bentley’s edition would have given to. the world the 
readings of all the older Greek MSS. then known, and an 
apparatus, still unequalled in its range of authorities, for 
the text of the Latin Vulgate New Testament: but it 
would have done more still. Whatever might have been 
its defects, it would have represented, the earliest attempt 
to construct a text of the New Testament directly from 
the most ancient documents, without reference to any 
printed edition. A century passed before such an attempt 
was again made, Bentley’s immediate successors in this 
field did not work on his distinctive lines. In 1726 Ben- 
gel’s Greek Testament was almost ready for the press, and 
he writes thus: “ What principally holds me back is the 
delay of Bentley’s promised edition. .. . Bentley possesses 
invaluable advantages; but he has prepossessions of his 
own which may prove very detrimental to the Received 
Text:” this “received text” being, in fact, the Syrian text 
in its medieval form. Bengel’s text, published at Tubin- 
gen in 1734, was not based on Bentley’s principles, though 
the value of these is incidentally recognised in his discus- 
sions. Wetstein’s edition of 1751-2 supplied fresh ma- 
terials; in criticism, however, he represents rather a re- 
action from Bentley’s view, for his tendency was to find 
traces of corruption in any close agreement between the 
ancient Greek MSS. and the ancient versions. Gries- 
bach prepared the way for a properly critical text by 
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seeking an historical basis in the genealogy of the docu- 
ments. 

But it was Lachmann, in his small edition of 1831, who 
first gave a modified fulfilment to Bentley’s design, by 
publishing a text irrespective of the printed tradition, and 
based wholly on the ancient authorities. Lachmann also 
applied Bentley’s principle of Greek and Latin consent. 
As Bentley had proposed to use the Vulgate Latin, so 
Lachmann used what he deemed the best MSS. of the Old 
Latin—combined with some Latin Fathers and with such 
Greek MSS. as were manifestly of the same type. Lach- 
mann compared this group of witnesses fromthe West 
with the other or “Eastern” Greek authorities; and, 
where they agreed, he laid stress on that agreement as 
a security for the genuineness of readings. Bentley had 
intended to print the Greek text and the Vulgate Latin 
_ side by side. Lachmann, in his larger edition (1840- 
1852), so far executed this plan as to print at the foot 
of the page a greatly improved Vulgate text, based chiefly 
on the two oldest MSS. For Lachmann, however, the au- 
thority of the Vulgate was only accessory (“ Hieronymo 
pro se auctore non utimur”’), on account of the higher an- 
tiquity of the Old Latin. Those who taunted Lachmann 
with “aping” Bentley (“‘simia Bentleii”) misrepresented 
both. It is to Lachmann and to Tregelles that we prima- 
tily owe the revived knowledge and appreciation in this 
country of Bentley’s labours on the New Testament, to 
which Tischendorf also accords recognition in his edition 
of 1859. 

Bentley’s place in the history of sacred criticism egrees 
with the general character of his work in other provinces. 
His ideas were in advance of his age, and also of the 
means at his disposal for executing them. He gave an 
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initial impulse, of which the effect could not be destroyed 
by the limitation or defeat of his personal labours. After 
a hundred years of comparative neglect, his conception re-, 
appeared as an element of acknowledged value in the 
methods of riper research. The edition of the New Tes- 
tament published last year (1881) by Dr. Westcott and 
Dr. Hort represents a stage of criticism which necessarily 
lay beyond Bentley’s horizon. Yet it is the maturest em- 
bodiment of principles which had in him their earliest ex- 
ponent; and those very delays which closed over his great 
design may in part be regarded as attesting his growing 
perception of the rule on which the Cambridge Editors so 
justly lay stress: ‘‘ Knowledge of documents should pre- 
cede final judgment upon readings.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


ENGLISH STYLE.—EDITION OF “ PARADISE LOST.” 


As a writer of English, Bentley is represented by the Dis- 
sertation on Phalaris, the Boyle Lectures, the Remarks on 
a Discourse of Free-thinking, sermons, and letters. These 
fall mainly within the period from 1690 to 1730. Dur-, 
ing the earlier half of Bentley’s life the canon of polite 
prose was Dryden or Temple; during the latter half it 
_was.Addison. Bentley’s English is stamped, as we shall 
see, with the mind of his age, but has been very little in- 
fluenced by any phase of its manner, His style is thor- 
oughly individual; it is, in fact, the man. ‘The most 
striking trait is the nervous, homely English. ‘“Com- 
mend me to the man that with a thick hide and solid 
forehead can stand bluff against plain matter of fact.” 
“Tf the very first Epistle, of nine lines only, has taken me 
up four pages in scouring, what a sweet piece of work 
should I have of it to cleanse all the rest for them!” 
“ Alas, poor Sophist! "twas ill luck he took none of the 
money, to fee his advocates lustily; for this is like to be 
ahard brush.” The “ polite” writers after the Restora- 
tion had discarded such English as vulgar; and we have 
seen that Boyle’s Oxford friends complained of Bentley’s 
“descending to low and mean ways of speech.” But, if 
we allow for the special influence of scriptural language 
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on the Pilgrim’s Progress, Bentley drew from the same 
well as John Bunyan, who died when Bentley was sixteen. 
Yet Bentley’s simple English is racy in a way peculiar to: 
him. It has the tone of a strong mind which goes 
straight to the truth; it is pointed with the sarcasm of 
one whose own knowledge is thorough and exact, but who 
is accustomed to find imposture wrapped up in fine or 
vague words, and takes an ironical delight in using the 
very homeliest images and phrases which accurately fit 
the matter in hand. No one has excelled Bentley in the 
power of making a pretentious fallacy absurd by the mere 
force of translation into simple terms; no writer of Eng- 
lish has shown greater skill in touching the hidden springs 
of its native humour. : 

Here Bentley is the exponent, in his own way, of a 
spirit which animated the age of Addison and Pope—the 
assertion of clear common-sense—the desire, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen says, “to expel the mystery which had served as 
a cloak for charlatans.” Bentley’s English style reflects, 
however, another side on which he was not in sympathy 
with the tendencies of contemporary literature. A scholar 
of profound learning and original vigour had things to 
say which could not always be said with the sparkling 
ease of coffee-house conversation. Bentley’s colloquialism 
is that of strenuous argument, not that of polished small 
talk. As an outward symbol of his separateness from the 
“wits,” we may observe his use of the Latin element in 
English. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor, whose life 
closed soon after Bentley’s began, abound in portentous 
Latin words—longanimity, recidivation, coadunation. Bent- 
ley has nothing like’ these; yet the Boyle party, who 
charged his style with vulgarity, charged it also with ped- 
antry. 
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He answers this in the Dissertation on Phalaris. “If 
such a general censure had been always fastened upon 
those that enrich our language from the Latin and Greek 
stores, what a fine condition had our language been in! 
Tis well known, it has scarce any words, beside monosyl- 
lables, of its native growth; and were all the rest imported 
and introduced by pedants? ... The words in my book, 
which he excepts against, are commentitious, repudiate, con- 
cede, aliene, vernacular, tumid, negoce, putid, and idiom; ev- 
ery one of which were in print, before I used them; and most 
of them, before I was born.” We note in passing that all 
but three of this list—commentitious, putid, negoce—have 
lived; and we remember De Quincey’s story about negoce 
—that when he was a boy at school (about the year 1798), , 
the use of this word by the master suggested to him that 
otium cum dignitate might be rendered “ oce in combina- 

tion with dignity””—which made him laugh aloud, and 
thereby forfeit all ““oce” for three days. Then Bentley 
remarks that the “ Examiner’s” illustrious relative, Robert 
Boyle, had used ignore and recogaosce—“ whith nobody 
has yet thought fit to follow him in.” It is curious to 
find De Quincey saying, in 1830, that ignore is Irish, and 
obsolete in England “‘ except in the use of grand juries ;” 
and even in 1857, it seems, some purists demurred to it. 
“JT would rather use, not my own words only, but even 
these too”—Bentley concludes—“ than that single word 
of the Examiner’s, cotemporary, which is a downright bar- 
barism. For the Latins never use co for con, except be- 
fore a vowel, as coequal, coeternal ; but, before a conso- 
nant, they either retain the n, as contemporary, constitu- 
tion; or melt it into another letter, as collection, comprehen- 
sion. So that the Examiner’s cotemporary is a word of his 
coposition, for which the learned world will cogratulate him.” 


1j 


wo 
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Bentley’s view as to the probable future of the English 
language appears from another place in the Dissertation. 
“The great alterations it has undergone in the two last 
centuries [1500-1700] are principally owing to that vast’ 
stock of Latin words which we have transplanted into our 
own soil: which being now in a manner exhansted, one 
may easily presage that it will not have such changes in 
the two next centuries. Nay, it were no difficult contriv- 
anee, if the public had any regard to it, to make the Eng- 
lish tongue immutable, unless hereafter some foreign na- 
tion shall invade and overrun us.” This is in seeming 
contrast With Bentley’s own description of language as an 
organism liable to continual change, “like the perspiring 
bodies of living creatures in perpetual motion and altera- 
tion.” But the inconsistency, I think, is only apparent. 
He refers to the English vocabulary as a whole. By “im- 
mutable” he does not mean to exclude the action of time 
on details of form or usage, but rather points to such a 
standard as the French Academy -sought to fix for the 
French language. Since the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the ordinary English vocabulary has lost some for- 
eign words, and acquired others; on the whole, the foreign 
element has probably not gained ground. Here is a rough 
test. Mr. Marsh has estimated the percentage of English 
to non-English words in several English classics. Swift's 
is about 70 (in one essay, only 68); Gibbon’s, 70; John- 
son’s, 72; Macaulay’s,75. Bentley’s own average would, 
I think, be nearly, if not quite, as high as Macaulay’s, and 
for a like reason; his literary diction was comparatively 
close to the living speech of educated men in his day. 
This, indeed, is a marked feature of all Bentley’s work, 
whatever the subject or form may be; the author's per- 
sonality is so vividly present in it that it is less like writ- 
ing than speaking. 
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As in Shakspeare, we meet with those faults of grammar 
which people were apt to make in talking, or which had 
even come to be thought idiomatic, through the habit of 
the ear. Bentley can say, “neither of these two improve- 
ments are registered ””—“ those sort of requests”—*T’ll 
dispute with nobody about nothing” (meaning, “about 
anything ”)—“ no goat had been there neither.” This sym- 
pathy with living speech, and comparative negligence of 
tigid syntax, may help us to see how Bentley’s genius was 
in accord with Greek, the voice of life, rather than with 
Latin, the expression of Jaw. The scholarly trait of Bent- 
ley’s style is not precise composition, but propriety in 
the use of words, whether of English or of Latin growth. 
Some of these Latinisms, though etymologically right, 
seem odd now: “an acuteness familiar to him,” z.e., pe-— 
culiarly his own: “excision” for “utter destruction:” “a 
plain and punctual testimony ’—z. e., just to the point. 
Yet, on the whole, Bentley’s vocabulary contains a de- 
eidedly larger proportion of pure English than was then 
usual in the higher literature. No one is less pedantic. 
At his best he is,in his own way, matchless: at his worst, 
he is sometimes rough or clumsy; but he is never weak, 
and never anything else than natural. His style in hand- 
to-hand critical combat—as in the Phalaris Dissertation— 
is that by which he is best known. I may here give a 
short specimen of a different manner, from a Sermon 
which he preached at St. James’s in 1717. He is speak- 
ing on the words, “none of us liveth to himself” (Ro- 
mans xiy. 7) : 


“Without society and government, man would be found in a worse 
condition than the very beasts of the field. That divine ray of rea- 
son, which is his privilege above the brutes, would only serve in that 
case to make him more sensible of his wants, and more uneasy and 
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melancholic under them. Now, if society and mutual friendship be 
so essential and necessary to the happiness of mankind, ’tis a clear 
consequence, that all such obligations as are necessary to maintain 
society and friendship are incumbent on every man. No one,, there- 
fore, that lives in society, and expects his share in the benefits of it, 
can be said to live to himself. 

‘No, he lives to his prince and his country; he lives to his parents 
and his family; he lives to his friends and to all under his trust ; he 
lives even to foreigners, under the mutual sanctions and stipulations 
of alliance and commerce; nay, he lives to the whole race of man- 


kind: whatsoever has the character of man, and wears the same im- » _ 


age of God that he does, is truly his brother, and, on account of that 
natural consanguinity, has a just claim to his kindness and benevo- 
lence. . . ; The nearer one can arrive to this universal charity, this 
benevolence to all human race, the more he has of the divine charac- 
ter imprinted on his soul; for God is love, says the apostle; he de- 
lights in the happiness of all his creatures. To this public principle 
we owe our thanks for the inventors of sciences and arts; for the 
founders of kingdoms, and first institutors of laws; for the heroes 
that hazard or abandon their own lives for the dearer love of their 
country; for the statesmen that generously sacrifice their private 
profit and ease to establish the public peace and prosperity for ages 
to come. ie 

“And if nature’s still voice be listened to, this is really not only 
the noblest, but the pleasantest employment. For though gratitude, 
and a due acknowledgment and return of kindness received, is a de- 
sirable good, and implanted in our nature by God himself, as a spur 
to mutual beneficence, yet, in the whole, ’tis certainly much more 
pleasant to love than to be beloved again. For the sweetness and 
felicity of life consists in duly exerting and employing those sociable 
passions of the soul, those natural inclinations to charity and com- 
passion. And he that has given his mind a contrary turn and bias, 
that has made it the seat of selfishness and of unconcernment for all 
about him, has deprived himself of the greatest comfort and relish 
of life. Whilst he foolishly designs to live to himself alone, he loses 
that very thing which makes life itself desirable. So that, in a 
word, if we are created by our Maker to enjoy happiness and con- 
tentment in our being; if we are born for society, and friendship, 
and. mutual assistance; if we are designed to live as-men, and not as 
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wild beasts of the desert; we must truly. say, in the words of our 
text, that none of us liveth to himself.” 

It will be noticed that in the above extract there are no 
sentences of unwieldy length, no involved constructions, 
such as usually encumbered the more elaborate prose of 
the seventeenth century. Comparatively short sentences, 
and lucid structure, are general marks of Bentley’s English ; 
and here, again, he reflects the desire of his age for clear- 
ness. It has been said that the special work of the eigh- 
teenth century was to form prose style. Bentley has his 
peculiar place among its earlier masters. 

Mention is due to the only English verses which he is 
known to have written after boyhood. When Johnson 
recited them, Adam Smith remarked that they were “ very 
well; very well.” “Yes, they are very well, sir,” said '* 
Johnson; “but you may observe in what manner they 
are well. They are the forcible verses of a man of strong 
mind, but not accustomed to write verse; for there is some 
uncouthness in the expression.” A Trinity undergraduate 
had written a graceful imitation of Horace’s Ode, Angus- 
tam amice pauperiem pati (11. ii.); with which Bentley 
was so much pleased that he straightway composed a par- 
ody on it. The gist of the young man’s picce is that an 
exemplary student is secure of applause and happiness; 
Bentley sings that he is pretty sure to be attacked, and 
very likely to be shelved. The choice of typical men is 
interesting ; Newton, and the geologist, John Woodward, 
for science; Selden, for erudition; for theological contro- 
versy, Whiston, whom the University had expelled on ac- 
count of his Arianism. (The following is Monk’s version: 
Boswell’s differs in a few points, mostly for the worse; 
but in y. 11 rightly gives “ days and nights” for “day and 
night.”) 
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“ Who strives to mount Parnassus’ hill, 
And thence poetic laurels bring, 
Must first acquire due force and skill, 
Must fly with swan’s or eagle’s wing. “ 


“ Who Nature’s treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know, 
Must high, as lofty NEwrov, soar, 
Must stoop, as delving Woopwanrp, low. 


“Who studies ancient laws and rites, 
Tongues, arts, and arms, all history, 
Must drudge, like Serpen, days and ‘nights, 
And in the endless labour die. 


“Who travels* in religious jarrs, © 2 travaile, 
Truth mix’d with error, shade with rays, 
Like WuistTon, wanting pyx and stars, 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 


“But grant our hero’s hope, long toil 
And comprehensive genius: crown, 
All sciences, all arts his spoil, 
Yet what reward, or what renown ? 


“ Envy, innate in vulgar souls, 
Envy steps in and stops his rise; 
Envy with poison’d tarnish fouls 
His lustre, and his worth decries. 


“ He lives inglorious or in want, 
To college and old books confin’d; 
Instead of learn’d, he’s eall’d pedant; 
Dunees advane’d, he’s left behind: 
Yet left content, a genuine stoic he, 
Great without patron, rich without South-sea.” 


\ 


The third line from the end is significant. He had 
been mentioned for a bishopric once or twice, but-passed 
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over. In 1709, when Chichester was vacant, Baron Span- 
heim and the Earl of Pembroke (then Lord High Admi- 
ral) had vainly used their interest for Bentley. We have 
seen that in 1724—about two years after these verses were 
written—he declined the see of Bristol. 

Now we must consider Bentley’s criticisms on Paradise 
Lost. In 1725 an edition of that poem had appeared 
with a Life of Milton by Elijah Fenton (1683-1730), who 
helped Pope in translating the Odyssey. Fenton inci- 
dentally suggested some corrections of words which, he 
thought, might have taken the place of other words simi- 
lar in sound. This seems to have put Bentley on his 
mettle: at any rate, he is said to have meditated notes in 
1726. His edition of Paradise Lost appeared in 1782, 
and is said to have been immediately due to a wish ex-— 
pressed by Queen Caroline “that the great critic should 
exercise his talents upon an edition” of Milton, “‘and thus 
gratify those readers who could not enjoy his celebrated 
lucubrations on classical writers.” It may safely be as- 
sumed, however, that the royal lady did not contemplate 
any such work as our Aristarchus produced. Probably 
she thought that the learning, especially classical learning, 
which enters so largely into Milton’s epic would afford a 
good field for illustrative commentary to a classical scholar. 

‘Tis but common justice”—Bentley’s preface begins 
—‘‘to let the purchaser know what he is to expect in this 
new edition of Paradise Lost. Our celebrated Author, 
when he compos’d this poem, being obnoxious to the Gov- 
ernment, poor, friendless, and, what is worst of all, blind 
with a gutta serena, could dnly dictate his verses to be 
writ by another.” The amanuensis made numerous mis- 
takes in spelling and pointing; Bentley says that he has 
tacitly corrected these merely clerical errors. But there 
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was a more serious offender than the amanuensis ; namely, 
the editor. This person owes his existence to Bentley’s 
vigorous imagination. “The friend or acquaintance, who- 
ever he was, to whom Milton committed his copy and the 
overseeing of the press, did so vilely execute that trust, 
that Paradise under his ignorance and audaciousness may 
be said to be twice lost.” This editor is responsible for 
many careless changes of word or phrase; for instance: 


“on the secret top 
Of Horeb or of Sinai—” 


“secret” is this editor’s blunder for “sacred.” Bentley 
gives 48 examples of such culpable carelessness. But 
even that is not the worst. “This suppos’d Friend (call’d 
in these Notes the Editor), knowing Milton’s bad circum- 
stances’””—the evil days and evil tongues—profited by 
them to perpetrate a deliberate fraud of the most heart- 
less kind. Having a turn for verse-writing, he actually 
interpolated many lines of his own; Bentley gives 66 of 
them as examples. They can always be “detected by 
their own silliness and unfitness.” So much for the half- 
educated amanuensis and the wholly depraved editor. But 
Milton himself has made some “slips and inadvertencies 
too ;” there are “some inconsistences [sic] in the system 
and plan of his poem, for want of his revisal of the whole 
before its publication.” Sixteen examples are then given. 
These are beyond merely verbal emendation. They re- 
quire “a change both of words and sense.” Bentley lays 
stress on the fact that he merely suggests remedies for 
the errors due to Milton himself, but does not ‘“ obtrude” 
them; adding, “it is‘hoped, even these will not be found 
absurd, or disagreeing from the Miltonian character ;” and 
he quotes from Virgil: “I, too, have written verses: me 
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also the shepherds call a singer; but I will not lightly be- 
lieve them.” This is perhaps the only thing in the pref- 
ace that distinctly suggests senility; it afterwards gave 
rise to this dogegrel : 
“How could vile sycophants contrive 
A lie so gross to raise, 


Which even Bentley can’t believe, 
Though spoke in his own praise ?” 


The preface concludes with a glowing tribute to Milton’s 
great poem. lLabouring under all this ‘miserable de- 
formity by the press,” it could still charm, like “ Terence’s 
beautiful Virgin, who, in spite of neglect, sorrow, and beg- 
garly habit, did yet appear so very amiable.” There is 
some real pathos in the following passage—remarkable: 
as the only one (so far as I know) in Bentley’s writings 
where he alludes to the long troubles of his College life as 
causes of pain, and not merely of interruption: 


“ But I wonder not so much at the poem itself, though worthy of all 
wonder ; as that the author could so abstract his thoughts from his 
own troubles, as to be able to make it; that confin’d in a narrow 
and to him a dark chamber, surrounded with cares and fears, he 
could spatiate at large through the compass of the whole universe, 
and through all heaven beyond it; could survey all periods of time, 
from before the creation to the consummation of all things. This 
theory [2.e., contemplation], no doubt, was a great solace to him in 
his affliction; but it shows in him a greater strength of spirit, that 
made him capable of such a solace. And it would almost seem to 
me to be peculiar to him; had not experience by others taught me, 
that there is that power in the human mind, supported with inno- 
cence and conscia virtus; that can make it quite shake off all out- 
ward uneasinesses, and involve itself secure and pleas’d in its own 
integrity and entertainment.” 


Bentley appears to have fully anticipated the strong 
prejudice which his recension of Milton would have to 
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meet. Forty years ago, he says, “it would have been 
prudence to have suppress’d” it, “for fear of injuring 
one’s rising fortune.” But now seventy years admonish 
ed him to pay his critical debts, regardless of worldly loss’ 
or gain. “I made the Notes extempore, and put them 
to the press as soon as made; without any apprehension 
of growing leaner by-censures or plumper by commenda- 
tions.” So ends the preface. 

Bentley’s work on Milton is of a kind which can be 
fairly estimated by a few specimens, for its essential char- 
acter is the same throughout. We need not dwell on 
those ‘inconsistencies in the plan and system of the 
poem” which Bentley ascribes to Milton himself. Some 
of these are real, others vanish before a closer examina- 
tion; but none of those which really exist can be removed 
without rewriting the passages affected. Bentley admits 
this; and to criticise his changes would be merely to com- 
pare the respective merits of Milton and Bentley as poets. 
Nor, again, need we concern ourselves with those alleged 
faults of the amanuensis in spelling and pointing which 
are tacitly corrected. The proper test of Bentley’s work, 
as a critical recension of Paradise Lost, is his treatment 
of those blemishes which he imputes to the supposed 
“editor.” These are of two kinds—wilful interpolations 
and inadvertent changes. An example of alleged inter- 
polation is afforded by the following passage (Par. Lost, 1. 
338-355), where the fallen angels are assembling at the 


summons of their leader: 
“ As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Waved round the coast, up-called a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like Night, and darkened all the land of Nile; 
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So numberless were those bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell, 
*Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 
Till, as a signal given, the uplifted spear 

Of their great Sultan waving to direct 

Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain: 
A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands,” 


The last five lines are rejected by Bentley as due to the 
fraudulent editor. Here is his note: 


“After he [Milton] had compared the Devils for number to the | 


cloud of locusts that darken’d all Egypt, as before to the leaves that 
cover the ground in autumn [y¥. 302, ‘Thick as autumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks In Vallombrosa’], ’tis both to clog and to lessen 
the thought, to mention here the Northern Excursions, when all hu- 
man race would be too few. Besides the diction is faulty; frozen 
loins are improper for populousness ; Gibraltar is a new name, since 
those inroads were made; and to spread from thence to tle Libyan 
sands, is to spread over the surface of the sea.” 


It would be idle to multiply instances of “interpola- 
tion:” this is a fair average sample. I will now illustrate 
the other class of “ editorial” misdeeds—careless altera- 
tions. Book v1. 509: 

: “Up they turned 

Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 
The originals of Nature in their crude 
Conception ; sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtle art 
Concocted and adusted, they reduced 

To blackest grain, and into store conveyed.” 


Bentley annotates : 
N 9 12 
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“Tt must be very subtle Art, even in Devils themselves, to adust 
brimstone and saltpetre. But then he mentions only these two ma- 
terials, which without charcoal can never make gunpowder.” 


Here, then, is the last part of the passage, rescued from 
the editor, and restored to Milton: 


-Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They pound, they mingle, and with sooty chark 
Concocted and adusted, they reduce 
To blackest grain, and into store convey.” 


Let us take next the last lines of the poem (xu. 641 f.): 


“They, looking back, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat,, 
Waved over by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery arms. 
Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon; 
The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


Addison had remarked that the poem would close bet- 
ter if the last two lines were absent. Bentley—without 
naming Addison, to whom he alludes as “an ingenious and 
celebrated writer ”’—deprecates their omission. ‘ Without. 
them Adam and Eve would be left in the Territory and 
Suburbane of Paradise, in the very view of the dreadful 
faces.” At the same time Bentley holds that the two 
lines have been gravely corrupted by the editor. These 
are his grounds: 


“Milton tells us before, that Adam, upon hearing Michael’s pre- 
dictions, was even surcharg’d with joy (x1. 872); was replete with 
joy and wonder (468); was in doubt, whether he should repent of, 
or rejoice in, his fall (475); was in great peace of thought, (558) ; and 
Eve therself was not sad, but full of consolation (620). Why then 
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does this distich dismiss our first parents in anguish, and the reader 
in melancholy? And how can the expression be justified, ‘with wan- 
dring steps and slow?? Why wan’dring? Erratic steps? Very 
improper: when in the line before, they were guided by Providence. 
And why slow? when even Eve profess’d her readiness and alacrity 
for the journey (614): ‘But now lead on; In me is no delay. And 
why ‘their solitary way? All words to represent a sorrowful part- 
ing? when even their former walks in Paradise were as solitary as 
their way now: there being nobody besides them two, both here and 
there. Shall I therefore, after so many prior presumptions, presume 
at last to offer a distich, as close as may be to the author’s words, 
and entirely agreeable to his scheme ? 


‘Then hand in hand with social steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heav’nly comfort cheer'd.” 


The total number of emendations proposed by Bentley,. 
in Paradise Lost rather exceeds 800. Not a word of the 
received text is altered in his edition; but the parts be- 
lieved to be corrupt are printed in italics, with the pro- 
posed remedy in the margin. Most of the new readings 
aim at stricter propriety in the use of language, better 
logic, or clearer syntax—briefly, at “ correctness.” It isa 
significant fact that Pope liked many of them, and wrote 
“pulchre,” “bene,” “vecte” opposite them in his copy of 
Bentley’s edition—in spite of that line in the Dunciad 
which describes our critic as “having humbled Milton’s 
strains.” But even where we concede that the new read- 
ing is what Milton ought to have given, we can nearly al- 
ways feel morally certain that he did not give it. I have 
found only one instance which strikes me as an exception. 
It is in that passage of Book v1. (332) which describes 
Satan wounded by the sword of the archangel Michael : 


“From the gash 
A stream of nectarous humour issuing flowed 
Sanguine, such as celestial Spirits may bleed.” 
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“Nectar” is the wine of the gods; Homer has another 
name for the etherial juice which flows in their veins. 
Thus when Diomedes wounds the goddess Aphrodite: 
“ The immortal blood of the goddess flowed forth, even 
ichor, such as flows in the veins of blessed gods (Iliad, v. 
389). For “nectarous” Bentley proposed “ichorous.” 
The form of Milton’s verse—‘such as celestial Spirits 
may bleed "—indicates that he was thinking of the Iliad, 
and no poet was less likely than Milton to confuse “nec- 
tar” with “ichor.” Bentley’s Bara if not true, de- 
serves to be so. 

Johnson has characterised Bentley’s hesoalene of the 

“editor” in well-known terms—“a supposition rash and 
groundless, if he thought it true; and vile and pernicious, 
if, as is said, he in private allowed it to be false.” Bent- 
ley cannot be impaled on the second horn of the dilemma. 
No one who has read his preface, or, who understands the 
bent of his mind, will entertain the idea that he wished 
to impose on his readers by a fictioh which he himself did 
not believe. Monk has another explanation. “The ideal 
agency of the reviser of Paradise Lost was only a device 
to take off the odium of perpetually condemning and al- 
tering the words of the great poet.... At the same time, 
he was neither deceived himself, nor intended to deceive 
others.” But Monk has not observed that a passage in 
Bentley’s preface expressly excludes this plausible view. 
“Tf any one” (says Bentley) ‘‘fancy this Persona of an 
editor to be a mere Fantom, a Fiction, an Artifice to skreen 
Milton himself; let him consider these four and sole changes 
made in the second edition: 1. 505, v. 638, x1. 485, 551. 

. If the Editor durst insert his forgeries, even in the 
second edition, when the Poem and its Author had slowly 
grown to a vast reputation; what durst he-not do-in the 
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first, under the poet’s poverty, infamy, and an universal 
odium from the royal and triumphant party?’ The Par- 
adise Regained and the Samson Agonistes are uncor- 
rupted, Bentley adds, because Milton had then dismissed 
this editor. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that. Bentley’s theory 
of the depraved editor was broached in perfect good faith, 
True, he supposes this editor to have taken fewer liberties 
with Book x1.—an assumption which suited his desire to 
publish before Parliament met. But that is only an in- 
stance of a man bringing himself to believe just what he 
wishes to belicve. How he could believe it, is another 
question. If he had consulted the Life of Milton by the 
poet’s nephew, Edward Phillips (1694), he would have. 
found some adverse testimony. Paradise Lost was origi- 
nally written down in small groups of some ten to thirty 

_verses by any hand that happened to be near Milton at 
the time. But, when it was complete, Phillips helped his 
uncle in carefully revising it, with minute attention to 
those matters of spelling and pointing in which the aman- 
uensis might have failed. \ The first edition (1667), so far 
from being “‘ miserably deformed by the press,” was re- 
markably accurate. As Mr. Masson says, “very great care 
must have been bestowed on the revising of the proofs, 
either by Milton himself, or by some competent person 
who had undertaken to see the book through the press 
for him. It seems likely that Milton himself caused page 
after page to be read over slowly to him, and occasionally 
even the words to be spelt out.” Bentley insists that the 
changes in the second edition of 1674 were due to the 
editor. Phillips says of this second edition: “ amended, 
enlarg’d, and differently dispos’d as to the number of 
books” [xu. instead of x., books vir. and x. being now 
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divided] “by his own hand, that is by his own appoint- 
ment.” But the habit of mind which Bentley had formed 


by free conjectural criticism was such as to pass lightly’ 


over any such difficulties, even if he had clearly realised 
them. He felt confident in his own power of improving 
Milton’s text; and he-aas eager to exercise it. The fact 
of Milton’s blindness suggested a view of the text which 
he adopted; not, assuredly, without believing it; but with 
a belief rendered more easy by his wish. 

Bentley’s Paradise Lost raises an obvious question. 
We know that his emendations of Milton are nearly all 
bad. The general style of argument which he applies to 
Milton is the same which he applies to the classical au- 
thors. Are his emendations of these also bad? I should 
answer: Many of his critical emendations, especially Lat- 
in, are bad; but many of them are good in a way and in 
a degree for which Paradise Lost afforded no scope. It 
is a rule applicable to most of Bentley’s corrections, that 
their merit varies inversely with the soundness of the text. 
Where the text seemed altogether hopeless, he was at his 
best; where it was corrupted, but not deeply, he was usu- 
ally good, though often not convincing ; where it was true, 
yet difficult, through some trick (faulty in itself, perhaps) 
of individual thought or style, he was apt to meddle over- 
much. It was his forte to make rough places smooth; his 
foible, to make smooth places rough. If Paradise Lost 
had come to Bentley as a manuscript, largely defaced by 
grave blunders and deeply-seated corruptions, his restora- 
tion of it would probably have deserved applause. The 
fact that his edition was regarded as a proof of dotage, 
shows how erroneously his contemporaries had conceived 
the qualities of his previous work. Bentley’s mind was 
logical, positive, acute; wonderfully acute, where intellect- 
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ual problems were not complicated with moral sympathies. 
Sending flashes of piercing insight over a wide and then 
dim field, he made discoveries; among other things, he 
found probable or certain answers to many verbal riddles. 
His “faculty of divination” was to himself a special source 
of joy and pride; nor unnaturally, when we recall its most 
brilliant feats. But verbal emendation was only one phase 
of his work; and, just because it was with him a mental 
indulgence, almost a passion, we must guard against as- 
suming that the average success with which he applied it 
is the chief criterion of his power. 

The faults of Bentley’s Paradise Lost are, in kind, the 
faults of his Horace, but are more evident to an English 
reader, and are worse in degree, since the English text, 
unlike the Latin, affords no real ground for suspicion. 
The intellectual acuteness which marks the Horace is pres- 
ent also in the notes on Paradise Lost, but seldom wins ad- 
miration, more often appears ridiculous, because the Eng- 
lish reader can usually see that it is grotesquely misplaced. 
A great and characteristic merit of Bentley’s classical work, 
its instructiveness to students of a foreign language and 
literature, is necessarily absent here. And the book was 
got ready for the press with extreme haste. Still, the edi- 
tor of Paradise Lost is not the Horatian editor gone mad. 
He is merely the Horatian editor showing increased rash- 
ness in a still more unfavourable field, where failure was at 
once so gratuitous and so conspicuous as to look like self- 
caricature, whilst there was no proper scope for the dis- 
tinctive qualities of his genius. As to poetical taste, we 
may at least make some allowance for the standards of the 
“correct” period: let us think of Johnson’s remarks on 
Milton’s versification, and remember that some of Bentley’s 
improvements on Milton were privately admired by Pope. 


CHAPTER XII. 


DOMESTIC LIFE.—LAST YEARS, 


Ar the age of thirty-eight, when explaining his delay to 
answer Charles Boyle, Bentley spoke of his own “ natural 
aversion to all quarrels and broils.” This has often, per- 
haps, been read with a smile by those who thought of his 
later feuds. I believe that it was quite true. Bentley was 
a born student. He was not, by innate impulse, a writer, 
still less an aspirant to prizes of the kind for which men 
chiefly wrangle. But his self-confidence had been exalted 
by the number of instances in which he had been able to 
explode fallacies, or to detect errors which had escaped the 
greatest of previous scholars. He became a dogmatic be- 
liever in the truth of his own instinctive perceptions. At 
last, opposition to his decrees struck him as a proof of 
deficient capacity, or else of moral obliquity. This habit 
of mind insensibly extended itself from verbal criticism 
into other fields of judgment. He grew less and less fit to 
deal with men on a basis of equal rights, because he too 
often carried into official or social intercourse the temper 
formed in his library by intellectual despotism over the 
blunders of the absent or the dead. He was rather too 
apt to treat those who differed from him as if they were 
various readings that had cropped up from “scrub manu- 
scripts,” or “ scoundrel copies,” as he has it in his reply to 
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Middleton. He liked to efface such persons as he would 
expunge false concords, or to correct them as he would 
remedy flagrant instances of hiatus. This was what made 
him so specially unfit for the peaceable administration of 
a College. It was hard for him to be primus inter pares— 
first among peers, but harder still to be primus intra pa- 
rietes—to live within the same walls with those peers. The 
frequent personal association which the circumstances of 
his office involved was precisely calculated to show him 
constantly on his worst side. He would probably have 
made a better bishop—though not, perhaps, a very good 
one—just because his contact would have been less close 
and continual with those over whom he was placed. 
Bentley had many of the qualities of a beneficent ruler,. 
but hardly of a constitutional roler. If he had been the 
sole heir of Peisistratus, he would have bestowed the best 
gifts of paternal government on those Athenian black- 
smiths to whom he compared Joshua Barnes, and no 
swords would have been wreathed with myrtle in honour 
of a tyrannicide. Ag 

This warm-hearted, imperious man, with affections the 
stronger because they were not diffuse, was seen to the 
greatest advantage in family life, either because his mon- 
archy was undisputed, or because there he could reign 
without governing. His happy marriage brought him four 
children—Elizabeth and Joanna—a son, William, who died 
in earliest infancy—and Richard, the youngest, born in 
1708, who grew to be an accomplished but eccentric and 
rather aimless man; enough of a dilettante to win the 
good graces of Horace Walpole, and too little of a depend- 
ent to keep them. 

Tt is pleasant to turn from the College feuds, and to 
think that within its precincts there was at least such a 
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refuge from strife as the home in which these children 
grew up. The habits of the Bentley household were sim- 
ple, and such as adapted themselves to the life of an inde- 
fatigable student. Bentley usually breakfasted alone in 
his library, and, at least in later years, was often not visible 
till dinner. When the Spectator was coming out, he took 
great delight in hearing the children read it aloud to him, 
and—as Joanna told her son—“ was so particularly amused 
by the character of Sir Roger de Coverley, that he took 
his literary decease most seriously to heart.” After even- 
ing prayers at ten, the family retired, while Bentley, “hab- 
ited in his dressing- gown,” returned to his books. In. 
1708 his eyes suffered for a short time from reading at 
night; but he kept up the habit long afterwards. The 
celebrated ‘‘ Proposals for Printing” the Greek Testament 
were drawn up by candle-light in a single evening. ~ Lat- 
terly, he had a few intimate friends at Cambridge—some 
five or six Fellows of the College, foremost among whom 
was Richard Walker—and three’ or four other members of 
the University; just as in London his intercourse was 
chiefly with a very small and select group—Newton, Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, Dr. Mead, and a few more. “‘ His estab- 
lishment,” says bis grandson, “was respectable, and his 
table aflluently and hospitably served.” “Of his pecun- 
iary affairs he took no account; he had no use for money, 
and dismissed it entirely from his thoughts.” Mrs, Bent- 
ley managed everything. Can this be the Bentley, it will 
be asked, who built the staircase and the hen-house, and 
who practised extortion on the Doctors of Divinity? The 
fact seems to be, as Cumberland puts it, that Bentley had 
no love of money for its own sake. Many instances of his 
liberality are on record, especially to poor students, or in 
literary matters. But he had a strong feeling for the dig- 
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nity of his station, and a frank conviction that the College 
ought to honour itself by seeing that his surroundings 
were appropriate; and he had also a Yorkshireman’s share 
of the British dislike to being cheated. Bentley’s total 
income was, for his position, but moderate, and his testa- 
mentary provision for his family was sufficiently slender 
to exempt him from the charge of penurious hoarding. 

At one time Mrs, Bentley and the children used to make 
an annual journey to London, where the Master of Trinity, 
as Royal Librarian, had official lodgings at Cotton House. 
Then there was an occasional visit to the Bernards in 
Huntingdonshire, or to Hampshire, after Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter, had married Mr. Humphrey Ridge of 
that county; and this was as much variety as the wisdom. 
of our ancestors desired. At Cambridge Bentley took 
scarcely any exercise, except in pacing up and down a 
terrace-walk by the river, which was made when the Mas- 
ter’s garden was laid out in 1717. We hear, however, of 
his joining a fishing expedition to Over, a place about six 
miles from Cambridge, though some may doubt whether 
Bentley had the right temperament for that pursuit. 
After middle age he was peculiarly liable to severe colds 
—a result of sedentary life—and was obliged to avoid 
draughts as much as possible. From 1727 he ceased to 
preside in the College Hall at festivals; and at about the 
same time he nominated a deputy at the “acts” in the 
Divinity School. In 1729 it was complained that for 
many years he had discontinued his attendance in the 
College Chapel. One incident has good evidence. On 
an evening in 1724, just after his degrees had been re- 
stored, he went to the Chapel; the door-lock of the Mas- 
ter’s stall was so rusty that he could not open it. Here 
are some contemporary verses preserved by Granger: 
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“The virger tugs with fruitless pains ; 
The rust invincible remains. 
Who can describe his woful plight, ‘ aa 
Plac’d thus in view, in fullest light, a 
A spectacle of mirth, expos’d 
To sneering friends and giggling foes ? 
Then first, as2tis from fame receiv’d 
(But fame can’t always be believ’d), 

A blush, the sign of new-born grace, 
Gleam’d through the horrors of his face. 
He held it shameful to retreat, 

And worse to take the lower seat. - 

‘ The virger soon, with nimble bound, 

At once vaults o’er the wooden mound, 
And gives the door a furious knock, 
Which fore’d the disobedient lock.” 


After 1734 he practically ceased to attend the meetings 
of the Seniority: the last occasion on which he presided 
was Noy. 8, 1737. His inability or reluctance to leave his 
house is shown in 1739 by a curious: fact. A Fellow of 
a College had been convicted of atheistical views by a 
private letter which another member of the same society 
had picked up in the quadrangle—and read. The meeting 
of the Vice-chancellor’s Court at which sentence was to - 
be passed was held at Trinity Lodge. Dr. Monk regards 
this as a “compliment to the father of the University,” 
but there was also a simpler motive. Only eight Heads 
of Houses had attended in the Schools; nine were re- 
quired for a verdict; and, feeling the improbability of 
Bentley coming to them; they went to Bentley. On see- 
ing the accused—a puny person—the Master of Trinity 
observed, ‘What! is that the atheist? I expected to . 
have seen a man as big as Burrough the beadle!”’ Sen- 
tence was passed—expulsion from the University. P 

It seems to have been soon after this, in 1739, that 
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Bentley had a paralytic stroke—not a severe one, how- 
ever. He was thenceforth unable to move easily without 
assistance, but we have his grandson’s authority for saying 
that Bentley “to the last hour of his life possessed his 
faculties firm and in their fullest vigour.” He called him- 
self—Markland says—‘“‘an old trunk, which, if you let it 
alone, will last a long time; but if you jumble it by moy- 
ing, will soon fall to pieces.” 

Joanna Bentley, the second daughter, was her father’s 
favourite child—“ Jug” was his pet-name for her—and 
she seems to have inherited. much of his vivacity, with 
rather more of his turn for humorous satire than was at 
that period thought quite decorous in the gentle sex. 
Her son scems inclined to apologise for it; and Dr.. 
Monk, too, faintly hints his regret. At the age of eleven 
she was the “ Phebe” of a Pastoral in the Spectator— 
.the “Colin” being John Byrom, B.A., of Trinity; and, 
after causing several members of the College to sigh, and: 
a few to sing, Joanna was married, in 1728, to Denison 
Cumberland, of Trinity—a grandson of the distinguished 
Bishop of Peterborough. Their son, Richard Cumberland, 
was a versatile author. Besides novels, comedies, and an 
epic poem, he wrote the once popular Observer, and An- 
ecdotes of Spanish Painters. Goldsmith called him “the 
Terence of England; Walter Scott commented on his 
tendency “to reverse the natural and useful practice of 
courtship, and to throw upon the softer sex the task of 
wooing ;” but Cumberland’s name has no record more 
pleasing than those Memoirs to which we chiefly owe our 
knowledge of Bentley’s old age. 

It was early in 1740 that death parted the old man 
from the companion who had shared so many years of 
storm or sunshine beyond the doors, but always of happi- 
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ness within them. Richard Cumberland was eight years 
old when Mrs. Bentley died. ‘‘I have a perfect recollec- 
tion of the person of my grandmother, and a full impres~ 
sion of her manners and habits, which, though in some 
degree tinctured with hereditary reserve and the primi- 
tive cast of character, were entirely free from the ass 
ocritical cant and affected sanctity of the Oliverians.” 
(Her family, the Bernards, were related to the Cromwells.) 
A most favourable impression is given by a letter—one of 
those printed by Dr. Luard at the end of Rud’s Diary— 
in which:she discusses the prospect (in 1732) of the Col- 
lege case being decided against Bentley. Her life had: 
been gentle, kindly, and unselfish; her last words, which 
her daughter Joanna heard, were—“ It is all bright, it is 
all glorious.” Dreary indeed must have been Bentley’s 
solitude now, but for his daughters. Elizabeth had re- 
turned to her father’s house after the death of her hus- 
band, Mr. Ridge; and henceforth Mrs. Cumberland was 
much at Trinity Lodge, with her two children—Richard, 
and a girl somewhat older. And now we get the best 
possible testimony to the lovable elements in Bentley’s 
nature—the testimony of children. “He was the un- 
wearied patron and promoter of all our childish sports. . . . 
I have broken in upon him many a time” (says Cumber- 
land) “in his hours of study, when he would put his book 
aside, ring his hand-bell for his servant, and be led to his 
shelves to take down a picture-book for my amusement. I 
do not say that his good-nature always gained its object, 
as the pictures which his books generally supplied me 
with were anatomical drawings of dissected bodies, . 
but he had nothing better to produce.” “Once, and only 
once, I recollect his giving me a gentle rebuke for making 
a most outrageous noise in the room over his library, and 
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disturbing him in his studies; I had no apprehension of 
anger from him, and confidently answered that I could 
not help it, as I had been at battledore and shuttlecock 
with Master Gooch, the Bishop of Ely’s son.” (This was 
the Dr. Gooch who, as Vice-chancellor, had suspended 
Bentley’s degrees.) ‘‘ And I have been at this sport with 
his father,” he replied; “but thine has been the more 
amusing game; so there’s no harm done.” The boy’s 
holidays from his school at Bury St. Edmund’s were now 
often spent at Trinity Lodge, and in the bright memories 
which they left with him his grandfather was the central 
figure. “I was admitted to dine at his table, had my seat 
next to his chair, served him in many little offices.” Bent- 
ley saw what pleasure these gave the boy, and invented. 
occasions to employ him. 

Bentley’s “ordinary style of conversation was naturally 
.lofty”—his grandson says. He also used thow and thee 
more than was usually considered polite, and-this gave his 
talk a somewhat dictatorial tone. “ Bui'the native can- 
dour and inherent tenderness of his heart could’ not long 
be veiled from observation, for his feelings and affections 
were at once too impulsive to be long repressed, and he 
too careless of concealment to attempt at qualifying 
them.” Instances of his good-nature are quoted which 
are highly characteristic in other ways too. At that time 
the Master and Seniors examined candidates for Fellow- 
ships orally as well as on paper. If Bentley saw that a 
candidate was nervous, he “was never known to press 
him,” says Cumberland; rather he “would take all the 
pains of expounding on himself”—and credit the embar- 
rassed youth with the answer. Once a burglar who had 
stolen some of Bentley’s plate was caught “ with the very 
articles upon him,’ and “Commissary Greaves” was for 
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sending him to gaol. Bentley interposed. ‘“ Why tell 
the man he is.a thief? He knows that well enough, with- 
out thy information, Greaves. — Hark ye, fellow, thou 
see’st the trade which thou hast taken up is an unprofita- 
ble trade; therefore get thee gone, lay aside an occupa- 
tion by which thou can’st gain nothing but a halter, and 
follow that by which thov may’st earn an honest liveli~ 
hood.” Everybody remonstrated, but the burglar was set 
at large. This was a thoroughly Bentleian way of show- 
ing how the quality of merey can bless him that gives and 
him that takes. He never bestowed a thought on the 
principle; he was preoccupied by his own acute and con- 
fident perception that thes man would not steal again; 
and he disposed of, Commissary Greaves as if he had 
been a mere gloss, a redundant phrase due to interpola- 
tion. 

Next to the Vice- master, Dr. Walker —to whom in 
1739 the duties of Master were virtually transferred— 
Bentley’s most trequent visitors were a few scholars—such 
as Jeremiah Markland; an ingenious critic, with a real feel- 
ing for languages Walter Taylor, the Regius Professor of 
Greek; John Taylor, the well-known editor of Lysias and 
Demosthenes; and the two nephews, Thomas and Richard 
Bentley. At seventy, he learned to smoke; and he is be- 
lieved to have liked port, but to have said of claret that 
“it would be port if it could.” He would sometimes 
\speak of his early labours and aims, but the literary sub- 
ject uppermost in his-mind seems to have been his Ho- 
mer. One evening, when Richard Cumberland was at the 
Lodge in his holidays, his school-master, Arthur Kinsman, 
called with Dr. Walker. Kinsman “‘ began to open his 
school-books upon Bentley, and had drawn him into Ho- 
mer; Greek now rolled in torrents from the lips of Bent- 
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ley, . . . ina strain delectable, indeed, to the ear, but not 
very edifying to poor little me and the ladies.” 

In March, 1742—about four months before Bentley’s 
death—the fourth book of the Dunciad came out, with 
Pope’s highly-wrought but curiously empty satire on the 
greatest scholar then living in England or in Europe. 
Bentley heads an academic throng who offer homage at 
the throne of Dulness: 

“Before them march’d that awful Aristarch, 
Plow’d was his front with many a deep remark : 
His hat, which never yail’d to human pride, 
Walker with rev’rence tool, and laid aside.” 


Then Bentley introduces himself to the goddess as 


& 
‘Thy mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains.” 


The final touch—“ Walker, our hat!—nor more he 
deign’d to say ””—was taken from a story current then, 
Philip Miller, the botanist, had called on Bentley at Trini- 
ty Lodge, and after dinner plied him with classical ques- 
tions, until Bentley, having exhausted such mild hints as 
“Drink your wine, sir!” exclaimed, “ Walker! my hat ”— 
and left the room. Cumberland remembers the large, 
broad-brimmed hat hanging on a peg at the back of Bent- 
ley’s arm-chair, who sometimes wore it in his study to 
shade his eyes; and after his death it could be seen in 
the College-rooms of the friend with whose name Pope 
has linked it. 

Pope had opened fire on Bentley long before this. The 
first edition of the Dunciad (1728) had the line—“ Bent- 
ley his mouth with classic flatt’?ry opes”—but in the edi- 
tion of 1729 “Bentley” was changed to Welsted ; and 


when—after Bentley’s death—his name was once more 
s 14 
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placed there, it was explained as referring to Thomas Bent- 
ley, the nephew. Then, in the “ Epistle to Arbuthnot” 
(1735), Pope coupled Bentley with the Shakspearian critic 
Theobald— Tibbalds” rhyming to “ribalds ;” and in the 
Epistle imitating that of Horace to Augustus (1787), after 
criticising Milton, adds: 


“Not that I’d lop the beauties from his book, ; 
Like slashing Pentley with his desp’rate hook.” 


Some indignant protest from Thomas Bentley seems to 
have roused Pope’s ire to the more elaborate attack in the. 
fourth book of the Dunciad. Why did Pope dislike Bent- 
ley? “TI talked against his Homer”—this was Bentley’s 
‘own account of it—‘and the portentous cub never for- 
gives.” It is more likely that some remarks had been re- 
peated to Pope, than that Bentley should have said to the 
poet at Bishop Atterbury’s table, “A pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope, but you must not call it Homer.” This was gossip 
dramatising the cause of the grudge. Then Pope’s friend- 
ship with Atterbury and Swift would lead him to take the 
Boyle view of the Phalaris affair. And Warburton, Pope’s 
chief ally of the Dunciad period, felt towards Bentley that 
peculiar form of jealous antipathy with which an inac- 
curate writer on scholarly subjects will sometimes regard 
scholars. After Bentley’s death, Warburton spoke of him 
as “a truly great and injured man,” &e.; before it, he in- 
variably, though timidly, disparaged him. Swift never as- 
sailed Bentley after the Tale of a Tub. But Arbuthnot, 
another member of the Scriblerus Club, parodied Bentley’s 
Horace and Phexdrus jin the Miscellanies of 1727; and 
published a supplement to Gulliver's Travels, describing 
“The State of Learning in the Empire of Lilliput.” “Bul- 
Jum is a tall, raw-boned man, I believe near six inches and 
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a half high; from his infancy he applied himself with 
great industry to the old Blefuscudian language, in which 
he made such a progress that he almost forgot his native 
Lilliputian” —an unlucky stroke, seeing that Bentley’s 
command of English was one of his marked gifts. This, 
however, is characteristic of all the satire directed against 
Bentley by the literary men who allowed a criticism of 
taste, but treated a criticism of texts as soulless pedantry. 
There is plenty of banter, but not one point. And the 
cause is plain—they understood nothing of Bentley’s work. 
Take Pope’s extended satire in the fourth Dunciad. It 
is merely a series of variations, as brilliant and as thin as 
Thalberg’s setting of “Home, sweet home,” on the simple, 
theme, “ Dull Bentley.” A small satellite of Pope, one 
David Mallet, wrote a “Poem on Verbal Criticism,” in 
which he greets Bentley as “great eldest-born of Dul- 
ness!” Mallet deserves to be remembered with Garth. 

In June, 1742, having completed eighty years and some 
months, Bentley was still able to examine for the Craven 
University Scholarships—when Christopher Smart was one 
of the successful competitors. A few weeks later the end 
eae. His grandson tells it thus: ‘He was seized with 
a complaint” (pleuritic fever, it was said) “that in his 
opinion seemed to indicate a necessity of immediate bleed- 
ing; Dr. Heberden, then a young physician practising in 
Cambridge, was of a contrary opinion, and the patient ac- 
quiesced.” Bentley died on July 14, 1742. Dr. Wallis, 
of Stamford—an old friend and adviser who was sum- 
moned, but arrived too late—said that the measure sug- 
gested by the sufferer was that which he himself would 
have taken. ' 

Bentley was buried in the chapel of Trinity College, on 
the north side of the communion-rails. The Latin oration 
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then customary was pronounced by Philip Yonge, after- 
wards Public Orator, and Bishop of Norwich. The day 
of Bentley’s funeral was that on which George Baker left 
Eton for King’s College—the eminent physician to whom 
it was partly due that Cambridge became the University 
of Porson. The small.square stone in the pavement of 
the College Chapel bears these words only: 


Hew B: Toatoas 
RICHARDUS BENTLEY 8. T.P.R. bamer 
Obiit xry. Jul. 1742.0 iam 

fitatis 80. 


The words Magister Collegii would naturally have been 
added to the second line; but in the view of those Fel- 
lows who acknowledged the judgment of April, 1738, the 
Mastership had since then been vacant. In the hall of the 
College, where many celebrated names are commemorated 
by the portraits on the walls, places of,honour are assigned 
to Bacon, Barrow, Newton, and Bentley. The features of 
the great scholar speak with singular force from the can- 
vas of Thornhill, who painted him in his forty-eighth year, 
the very year in which his struggle with the College be-. 
gan. That picture, Bentley’s own bequest, is in the Mas- 
ter’s Lodge. The pose of the head is haughty, almost 
defiant; the eyes, which are large, prominent, and full of 
bold vivacity, have a light in them as if Bentley were 
looking straight at an impostor whom he had detected, 
but who still amused him; the nose, strong and slightly 
tip-tilted, is moulded as if Nature had wished to show 
what a nose can do for the combined expression of scorn _ 
and sagacity; and the general effect of the countenance, 
at a first glance, is one which suggests power—frank, self- 
assured, sarcastic, and, I fear we must add, insolent: yet, 
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standing a little longer before the picture, we become 
aware of an essential kindness in those eyes of which the 
gaze is so direct and intrepid; we read in the whole face 
a certain keen veracity ; and the sense grows—this was a 
man who could hit hard, but who would not strike a foul 
blow, and whose ruling instinct, whether always a sure 
guide or not, was to pierce through falsities to truth. 


CHAPTER XIiL 


BENTLEY'S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


Ir will not be the object of these concluding pages to 
weigh Bentley’s merits against those, of any individual 
scholar in past or present times. The attempt, in such a 
ease, to construct an order of merit. amuses the competi- 
tive instinct of mankind, and may be an interesting ex- 
ercise of private judgment, but presupposes a common 
measure for claims which are often, by their nature, in- 
commensurable. A more useful, task is to consider the 
nature of Bentley’s place in that development of scholar- 
ship which extends from the fifteenth century to our own 
day. Caution may be needed to avoid drawing lines of 
a delusive sharpness between periods of which the char- 
acteristics rather melt into each other. The fact remains, 
however, that general tendencies were successively preva- 
lent in a course which can be traced. And Bentley stands 
in a well-marked relation both to those who preceded and 
to those who followed him. 

At his birth in 1662 rather more than two centuries 
had elapsed since the beginning of the movement which 
was to restore ancient, literature to the modern world. 
During the earlier of these two centuries— from about 
1450 to 1550—the chief seat of the revival had. been 
Italy, which thus retained by a new title that intellectual 
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primacy of Europe which had seemed on the point of 
passing from the lands of the South. Latin literature 
engrossed the early Italian scholars, who regarded them- 
selves as literary heirs of Rome, restored to their rights 
after ages of dispossession. The beauty of classical form 
came as a surprise and a delight to these children of the 
middle age; they admired and enjoyed; they could not 
criticise. The more rhetorical parts of silver Latinity 
pleased them best; a preference natural to the Italian 
genius. And meanwhile Greek studies had remained in 
the background. The purest and most perfect examples 
of form—those which Greek literature affords—were not 
present to the mind of the earlier Renaissance. Transalp- 
ine students resorted to Italy as for initiation into sacred 
mysteries. The highest eminence in classical scholarship 
was regarded as a birthright of Italians. The small circle 
of immortals which included Poggio and Politian admit- 
ted only one foreigner, Erasmus, whose cosmopolitan tone 
gaye no wound to the national susceptibility of Italians, 
and whose conception, though larger than theirs, rested on 
the same basis. That basis was the zmitatio veterum, the 
literary reproduction of ancient form. Erasmus was near- 
er than any of his predecessors or contemporaries to the 
idea of a critical philology. His natural gifts for it are 
‘sufficiently manifest. But his want of critical method, 
‘and of the sense which requires it, appears in his edition 
of the Greek Testament. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century a new period 
is opened by a Frenchman of Italian origin, Joseph Scal- 
iger. Hitherto scholarship had been busy with the form 
of classical literature. The new effort is to comprehend 
the matter. By his Latin compositions and translations 
Scaliger is connected with the Italian age of Latin stylists, 
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But his most serious and characteristic work was the en- 
deavour to frame a critical chronology of the ancient world. | 
He was peculiarly well-fitted to effect a transition from 
the old to the new aim, because his industry could not be 
reproached with dulness. ‘‘ People had thought that sxs- 
thetic pleasure could be ‘purchased only at the cost of crit- 
icism,” says Bernays; “now they saw the critical work- 
shop itself lit up with the glow of artistic inspiration.” A 
different praise belongs to Scaliger’s great and indefatiga- 
ble contemporary, Isaac Casaubon. His groans over Ath- 
enzeus, which sometimes reverberate in the brilliant and — 
faithful pages of Mr. Pattison, appear to warrant Casau- 
bon’s comparison of his toils to the labours of penal servi- 
tude (“catenati in ergastulo labores”). Bernhardy defines 
the merit of Casaubon as that of having been the first to 
popularise a connected knowledge of ancient life and man- 
ners. Two things had now been done. The charm of 
Latin style had been appreciated. _Thé contents of ancient 
literature, both Latin and Greek, had been aay and 
partly registered. 

Bentley approached ancient literature on the side which 
had been chiefly cultivated in the age nearest to his own. © 
When we first find him at work, under Stillingfleet’s roof, 
or in the libraries of Oxford, he is evidently less occupied 
with the form than with the matter. He reads extensive- 
ly, making indexes for his own use; he seeks to possess 
the contents of the classical authors, whether already 
printed or accessible only in manuscript. An incident 
told by Cumberland is suggestive. Bentley was talking 
one day with his favourite daughter, when she hinted a 
regret that he had devoted so much of his time to criti- 
cism, rather than to original composition. He acknowl 
edged the justice of the remark. ‘‘ But the wit and genius 
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of those old heathens,” he said, “ beguiled me: and as I 
despaired of raising myself up to their standard upon fair 
ground, I thought the only chance I had of looking over 
their heads was to get, upon their shoulders.” These are 
the words of a man who had turned to ancient literature 
in the spirit of Scaliger rather than in that of the Italian 
Latinists. 

But in the Letter to Mill—when Bentley was only 
twenty-eight—we perceive that his wide reading had al- 
ready made him alive to the necessity of a work which no 
previous scholar had thoroughly or successfully undertaken. 
This work was the purification of the classical texts. They 
were still deformed by amass of errors which could not,, 
even be detected without the aid of accurate knowledge, 
grammatical and metrical. The great scholars before 
Bentley, with all their admirable merits, had in this re- 
spect resembled aeronauts, gazing down on a beautiful and 
varied country, in which, however, the pedestrian is liable 
to be stopped by broken bridges or quaking’ swamps. 
These difficulties of the ground, to which Bentley’s patient 
march had brought him, engaged his first care. No care 
could hope to be successful—this he saw clearly—unless 
armed with the resources which previous scholarship had 
provided. The critic of a text should. command the 
stylist’s tact in language, and also the knowledge of the 
commentator. In the Latin preface to his edition of 
Horace, Bentley explains that his work is to be textual, 
illustrative ; and then proceeds: 


‘All honour to the learned men who have expatiated in the field 
of commentary. They have done a most valuable work, which would 
now have to be done from the beginning, if they had not been before- 
hand; a work without which my reader cannot hope to pass the 
threshold of these present labours. That wide reading and erudi- 
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tion, that knowledge of all Greek and Latin antiquity, in which the 
commentaries have their very essence, are merely subordinate aids 
to textual criticism. .A man should have all that at his fingers’ ends, 
before he can venture, without insane rashness, to pass criticism on 
any ancient author. But, besides this, there is need of the keenest 
judgment, of sagacity and quickness, of a certain divining tact and 
inspiration (divinandi quadam peritia et pavrikg), as was said of 
Aristarchus—a faculty which can be acquired by no constancy of 
toil or length of life, but comes solely by the gift of nature and the 
happy star.” 


Let it be noted that Bentley’s view -is relative to his 
own day. It is because such men as Casaubon have gone 
before that he can thus defineghis own purpose. Learn- 
ing, inspired by insight, is now*to be directed to the at- 
tainment of textual accuracy. Bentley’s distinction is not 
so much the degree of his insight—rare as this was—but 
rather his method of applying it. It might be said: 
Bentley turned the course of scholarship aside from grand- 
er objects, philosophical, historical, literary, and forced it 
into a narrow verbal groove. If Bentley’s criticism had 
been verbal only—which it was not—such an objection 
would still be unjust. We in these days are accustomed 
to Greek and Latin texts which, though they may be still 
more or less unsound, are seldom so unsound as largely to 
obscure the author’s meaning, or seriously to mar our en- 
joyment of his work as a work of art. But for this state 
of things we have mainly to thank the impulse given by 
Bentley. . 

In Bentley’s time very many Latin authors, and nearly 
all Greek authors, were known only through texts teeming 


with every fault that could spring from a scribe’s igno- © 


rance of grammar, metre, and sense. Suppose a piece of 
very. bad English handwriting, full of erasures and, cor- 
rections, sent to be printed at a foreign press. The for- 
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eign printer’s first proof would be likely to contain some 
flagrant errors which a very slight acquaintance with our 
language would suffice to amend, and also many other 
errors which an Englishman could correct with more or 
less confidence, but in which a foreign corrector of the 
press would not even perceive anything amiss. In 1700 
most of the classical texts, especially Greek, were very 
much what such a proof-sheet would be if only those fla- 
grant errors had been removed which a very imperfect 
knowledge of English would reveal. Relatively to his con- 
temporaries, Bentley might be compared with the English- 
man of our supposed case, and his predecessors with the 
foreign correctors of the press. 
Space fails for examples, but I may give one. An epi-’ 

gram of Callimachus begins thus: 

THY ariny Evonpoc, ep’ He Ga durby éxeOwv 

xNElwavac peyadouc eeguyev daviwy, 
Ore Devic DapoOpak. 


4 

This had been taken to mean: “‘Eudemus dedicated 
to the Samothracian gods that ship on which, after cross- 
ing a smooth sea, he escaped from great storms [reading 
Aavaéy] of the Danai;” ¢.¢., such storms as Aineas and 
his companions suffered; or perhaps, storms off the coast 
of the Troad. Bentley changed one letter (A to a, giving 
éxécOwv), and showed the true meaning: “ Eudemus dedi- 
cated to the Samothracian gods that salt-cellar from which 
he ate frugal salt until he had escaped from the troublous 
waves of usury.” Eudemus was not an adventurous mar- 
iner, but an impecunious person who had literally adopted 
the advice of the Greek sage—‘ Borrow from thyself by 
reducing thy diet” —and had gradually extricated himself 
from debt by living on bread and salt. 
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The pleader for large views of antiquity, who is in- 
clined to depreciate the humbler tasks of verbal criticism,, 
will allow that the frequency of such misapprehensions 
was calculated to confuse. It was not always, indeed, 
that Bentley drew the veil aside with so light a touch; 
but he has a reason to give. “I would have you remem- 
ber, it is immeasurably more difficult to make emenda- 
tions at this day (in 1711) than it was in former years. 
Those points which a mere collation of the manuscripts 
flashed or forced upon the mind havé’ generally been 
seized and appropriated; and there is hardly anything. 
left, save what is to be extracted, by insight alone, from 
the essence of the thought and the temper of the style. 
Hence, in my recension of Horace, I give more things on 
conjecture than through the help of manuscripts; and 
unless I am wholly deceived, conjecture has usually been 
the safer guide. Where readings vary, the very repute of 
the manuscript often misleads, and provokes the desire of 
change. But if a man is tempted to propose conjectures 
against the witness of all the manuscripts, Fear and Shame 
pluck him by the ear; his sole guides are reason —the 
light from the author’s thoughts, and their constraining 
power. Suppose that one or two manuscripts furnish a 
reading which others discountenance. It is in vain that 
you demand belief for your one or two witnesses against 
a multitude, unless you bring as many arguments as would 
almost suffice to prove the point of themselves, without 
any manuscript testimony at all. Shake off, then, the 
exclusive reverence for scribes. Dare to have a mind of 
your own. Gauge each reading by the mould of the 
writer’s expression and the stamp of his style 5 oe ahd 
not sooner, pronounce your verdict.” 

No school of textual criticism, however conservative, has 
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denied that conjecture is sometimes our sole resource. 
Bentley differs from the principles of more recent criticism 
chiefly in recognising less distinctly that conjecture should 
be the /ast resource. Great as was his tact in the use of 
manuscripts, he had, as a rule, too little of that respect for 
diplomatic evidence which appears, for instance, in Ritschl’s 
remark that almost any manuscript will sometimes, how- 
ever rarely, deserve more belief than we can give even to a 
conjecture which is intrinsically probable. The contrast, 
here, between Bentley’s procedure and that of Casaubon— 
whose caution is often more in the spirit of modern text- 
ual science—may be illustrated by one example. Some 
verses of the poet Ion stood thus in the texts of the geog- 
rapher Strabo: 


E’Botda pev ynv Aexroe Edpizov «hidwv 
Bowriac txwpus’ deri, éxréuvwv 
mpoe Kpnra ropOpov. 


When Casaubon had made the necessary changed éxrepwr, 
he held his hand. “TI can point out,” said Casaubon, “that 
this place is corrupt; amend it I cannot, without the help 
of manuscripts.” Not so Bentley: he confidently gives 
us, akri}y éxteuw@y | mpoPAnra wopOue. Now, if Casaubon 
was ineffectual, Bentley was precipitate. Nothing, surely, 
was needed but to shift Bowriac from the beginning to the 
end of its verse. If we suppose that the words rpoc Kpyra 
ropOuov belonged to what precedes, and not (as is quite 
possible) to something now lost which followed, then we 
get a clear sense, expressed in a thoroughly classical form. 
“The narrow waters of the Euripus have parted Eubeea 
from the Beotian shore, so shaping it (éxreuwv), that it 
looks toward the Cretan sea;” ¢. e., the island of Euboea 
runs out in aS. E.S. direction. Ancient writers often de- 
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note aspect by naming a region, though distant and invis- 
ible, towards’ which a land looks. Thus Herodotus de- 
scribes a part of the north Sicilian coast as that which 
“Jooks towards Tyrrhenia” (xpd¢ Tuponviny TETpaplplevn). 
Milton imitates this device: 


“Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold.” 


I never understood how Milton came to write those lines 
till I thought of seeking a clue in Camden (of whom there 
is another trace in Lycidas); and he gave it. Speaking 
of the Cornish coast adjacent to St. Michael’s Mount, Cam- 
den remarks, “there is no other place in this island that 
looks towards Spain.” This fact was present to Milton’s 
mind, and he wished to work it in; then he consulted 
Mercator’s Atlas, where he found the town of Namancos 
marked near Cape Finisterre, and the Castle of Bayona 
also prominent; these gave him, his ornate periphrasis for 
“ Spain.” 

Though Bentley had little poetical taste, it was in poetry 
that he exercised his faculty of emendation, not only with 
most zest, but with most success. The reason is simple. 
Metre enabled Bentley to show a knowledge in which no 
predecessor had equalled him; it also supplied a frame- 
work which limited his rashness. In prose, his temerity 
was sometimes wanton. We have seen (chapter x.) how 
his ila would have swept Jtala from the text of Augus- 
tine. One other instance may be given. Seneca compares 
a man who cannot keep his temper to one who cannot 
control his limbs. ‘‘ Aigros scimus nervos esse, cum in- 
vitis nobis moventur. Senex aut infirmi corporis est, qui, 
cum ambulare vult, currit.” ‘We know that something 
is wrong with our nerves, when they act against our will. 
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It is only an old man, or an invalid, who, when he means 
to walk, runs.” By “currit,” Seneca describes a well- 
known symptom of degeneration in the nervous system, 
which modern medical science terms “ festination.” 
“Now,” says Bentley, “I do not see how this feeble per- 
son can show such agility. Clearly currit should be cor- 
ruit. He tries to walk—and tumbles down. Bentley did 
not observe that the sentence just before proves “ currit” 
to be right: “Speed is not to be desired,” says Seneca, 
“unless it can be checked at our pleasure, .. . and reduced 
from a run to a walk” (a cursw ad gradum reduci). Of 
previous scholars, the best skilled in metre was Scaliger. 
Yet Scaliger’s acquaintance with the metres of the classtcal _ 
age was by no means accurate; thus his anapeests have 
the same fault as those of Buchanan and Grotius; and the 
iambic verses which he prefixed to his work De Hmenda- 
tione Temporum have two metrical mistakes in four lines. 
While invariably mentioning Casaubon with the respect 
due to so great a name, Bentley has more than ofce occa- 
sion to indicate the false quantities which his conjectures 
involve. Thus a line of Sophocles, as given by Suidas, 
begins with the words wém)ove (‘‘robes”) revicaz. What 
is revioac? Casaubon—followed by Meursius and by Gat- 
aker (one of the best English Hellenists before Bentley) — 
proposed xrevioa, “to comb” or “card.” Pointing out 
that this will not do, since the second syllable must be 
long, Bentley restores wérAove re vyoa, “and to weave 
robes.” 

As a commentator, he deals chiefly, though not ex- 
clusively, with points of grammar or metre bearing on 
the criticism of the text. Here he has two merits, each 
in a high degree: he instructs and suggests. The notes 
on Horace and Manilius, for example, constantly fail to 
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persuade, but seldom fail to teach. It is to be wished 
that Bentley had written commentary, not merely in sup- 
port of emendations, but continuously illustrating the lan, 
guage and matter of classical authors. If such a com- 
mentary had been added to his critical notes on Aris- 
tophanes, the whole must have been a great work. His 
power in general commentary is best seen in his treat- 
ment of particular points raised by his argument on the 
Letters of Phalaris. Take, for instance, his remarks on 
the Sophist’s use of zpdvoca to mean “ divine Providence,” 
and of arovyeioy as “a natural element ;” where he shows 
that, before Plato, the former was used only of human 
forecast, and the latter to denote a letter of the alphabet: 
or, again, his remark on such phrases as éyerar, “it is 
said ”—that Greek writers commonly use such phrases, 
not to intimate doubt, but, on the contrary, where the, 
literary witnesses are more numerous than can convenient- 
ly be enumerated. Other comments are of yet larger 
scope. Thus, speaking of the fact that most ecclesiastical 
writers place the date of Pythagoras too low, he notices 
the need of allowing for a general disturbing cause—the 
tendency to represent Greek antiquity as more recent than 
Jewish. Answering the objection that a Greek comedy 
would not have admitted a glaring anachronism, Bentley 
reminds Boyle that, in one of these comedies, Hercules 
comes on the scene with his private tutor, who gives him 
his choice of several standard works, including Homer; 
but the young hero chooses a treatise on cookery which 
was popular in the dramatist’s time. Some of Bentley’s 
happiest comments of this kind occur in his reply to An- 
thony Collins, who in’ his “ Discourse of Free-thinking” 
had appealed to the most eminent of the ancients. Here, 
for ‘instance, is a remark on Cicero’s philosophical dia- 
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logues. “In all the disputes he introduces between the 
various sects, after the speeches are ended, every man 
sticks where he was before; not one convert is made (as 
is common in modern dialogue), nor brought over in the 
smallest article. For he avoided that violation of deco- 
rum; he had observed, in common life, that all perse- 
vered in their sects, and maintained every nostrum with- 
out reserve.” 

Bentley’s “higher criticism ”—of ancient history, chro- 
nology, philosophy, literature—is mainly represented by the 
dissertation on Phalaris; but his calibre can also be esti- 
mated by his sketchy treatment of particular topics in the 
reply to Collins and in the Boyle Lectures. Of the schol- 
ars before Bentley, Usher and Selden might be partly com-" 
pared with him in this province; but the only one, per- 
haps, who had built similar work on a comparable basis 
of classical learning was Scaliger. In Bentley’s estima- 
tion, to judge by the tone of his references to Scaliger, 
no one stood higher. With all the differences between 
Bentley and Scaliger, there was this essential resemblance, 
that both men vivified great masses of learning by ardent, 
though dissimilar, genius : 


“Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se in corpore miscet.” 


' While Scaliger had constantly before him the concep- 
tion of antiquity as a whole to be mentally grasped, Bent- 
ley’s criticism rested on a knowledge more complete in de- 
tail; it was also conducted with a closer and more powerful 
logic. The fact which has told most against the popular 
diffusion of Bentley’s fame is that he is so much greater 
than any one of his books. Probably many school-boys 
have passed through a stage of secretly wondering why 
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so much was thought of this Bentley, known to them only 

as the proposer of some rash emendations on Horace. 

Bentley’s true greatness is not easily understood until’ 
his work has been surveyed in its entirety, with a clear 

sense of the time at which it was done; until the original 

learning and native power of his method are appreciated 

apart from the sometimes brilliant, sometimes faulty re- 

sult; until, in short, the letter of his record is lit up for 

us by the living force of his character and mind. 

What has been the nature of Bentley’s influence on the 
subsequent course of scholarship? In the first place, it 
cannot be properly said that he founded a school. That 
phrase may express the relation of disciples to the master 
who has personally formed them, as Ruhnken belongs to 
the school of Hemsterhuys; or, where there has been no 
personal intercourse, it may denote the tradition of a well- 
defined scope or style; as the late Richard Shilleto (in his 
masterly edition of Demosthenes “On the Embassy,” for 
instance) belongs to the school of Porson. Wolf said that 
if Cambridge had required Bentley to lecture on classics, 
he would probably have left a more distinct impress on 
some of those who came after him. Though the tone of 
Wolf’s remark is more German than English, it applies 
with peculiar point to Bentley, in whom the scholar was 
before all things the man, and who often writes like one 
who would have preferred to speak. But neither thus, nor 
by set models of literary achievement, did Bentley create 
anything so definite—or so narrow—as a school. Goethe 
used the word “daemonic” to describe a power of mind 
over mind which eludes natural analysis, but seems to in- 
volve a peculiar union of keen insight with moral self-reli- 
ance. In the sphere of scholarship, the influence which 
Bentley’s spirit has exerted through his writings might be 
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called a great “ daemonic” energy, a force which cannot 
be measured—like that, for instance, of Porson—by the 
positive effect of particular discoveries; a force which 
operates not only by the written letter, but also, and more 
widely still, by suggestion, stimulus, inspiration, almost as 
vivid as could be communicated by the voice, the counte- 
nance, the apprehended nature of a present teacher. 
Bentley’s influence has flowed in two main streams— 
the historical and literary criticism of classical antiquity, 
as best seen in the dissertation on Phalaris; the verbal 
criticism, as seen in his work on classical texts. Holland, 
and then Germany, received both currents. Wolf's in- 
quiry into the origin of the Homeric poems, Niebuhr’s 
examination of Roman legends, are the efforts of a criti- 
cism to which Bentley’s dissertation on Phalaris gave the 
first pattern of method. On the other hand, Hermann’s 
estimate of Bentley’s Terence is one of the earlier testi- 
monies to the effect which Bentley’s verbal criticism had 
exercised ; and Professor Nettleship has told us that the 
late Maurice Haupt, in his lectures at Berlin on the Epis- 
tles of Horace, ranked Bentley second to no other scholar. 
We, Bentley’s countrymen, have felt his influence chiefly 
in the way of textual criticism. The historical and lit- 
erary criticism by which he stimulated such men as Wolf 
was comparatively unappreciated in England until its 
effects returned upon this country from Germany. Bun- 
sen could justly say, “ Historical philology is the discovery 
of Bentley—the heritage and glory of German learning.” 
At Cambridge, Bentley’s home—where Markland, Wasse, 
and John Taylor had known him personally—it was natu- 
ral that the contemporary view of his merits should be 
coloured by his own estimate; and he considered verbal 
emendation as his own forte. This opinion prevailed in 
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the Cambridge tradition, which from Markland and Taylor 
passed into the school of Porson. It was in vain that, 
Richard Dawes disparaged Bentley’s textual criticisin. 
Warburton and Lowth were more successful in prejudicing 
English opinion against other aspects of his work. That 
his labours on the Greek Testament were so little known 
in England from his death to Lachmann’s time, is chiefly 
due to the fact (noticed by Tregelles) that Bishop Marsh, 
in translating Michaelis, omitted the passage relating to 
Bentley. . But while English recognition was thus limited, 
Holland honoured him by the mouths of Ruhnken and. 
Valckenaer. And the memoir of Bentley by F. A. Wolf 
may be regarded as registering an estimate which Ger- 
many has not essentially altered. : 
The place of Bentley in literature primarily depends on 
the fact that he represents: England among a few great 
scholars, of various countries, who helped to restore classi- 
cal learning in Europe. Nor is he merely one among 
them; he is one with whom an epoch begins. Erasmus 
marks the highest point reached in the sixteenth century 
by the genial study of antiquity on its literary side. Scal- 
iger expresses the effort, at once erudite and artistic, to 
comprehend antiquity as a whole in the light of verified 
history. Casaubon embodies the devoted endeavour to 
comprehend ancient society in the light of its recorded 
manners, without irradiating or disturbing the effect by 
any play of personal thought or feeling. With Bentley 
that large conception of antiquity on the “ real” side is 
still present, but as a condition tacitly presupposed, not 
as the evident guide of his immediate task. He feels the 
eveatness of his predecessors as it could be felt only by 
their’ peer, but sees that the very foundations on which 
they built—the classical books themselves—must be ren- 
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dered sound, if the edifice is to be upheld or completed. 
He does not disparage that “higher” criticism in which 
his own powers were so signally proved; rather his object 
is to establish it firmly on the only basis which can se- 
curely support it, the basis of ascertained texts. His 
labours were fruitful both in Greek and in Latin. How- 
ever we may estimate his felicity in the two languages re- 
spectively, it cannot be said that he gave to either a clear 
preference over the other. 

This is distinctive of his position relatively to the gen- 
eral course of subsequent scholarship. During the latter 
part of the eighteenth century several causes conspired 
to fix attention upon Greek. The elastic freedom of the, 
Greek language and literature, of Greek action and art, 
was congenial to the spirit. of that time, insurgent as it — 
was against traditional authority, and impatient to find a 
reasonable order of life by a return to nature. Wolf, in 
1795, touched a chord which vibrated throughout Europe 
when he claimed the Iliad and the Odyssey as ‘groups of 
songs which in a primitive age had spoken directly to the 
hearts of the people. His theory, raising a host of special 
questions, stimulated research in the whole range of that 
matchless literature which begins with Homer. The ficld 
of Greek studies, as compared with Latin, was still com- 
paratively fresh. Latin had long been familiar as the lan- 
guage which scholars wrote, or even spoke; and the fur- 
ther progress of Latin learning was delayed by the belief 
that there was little more to learn. Greek, on the other 
hand, attracted acute minds not only by its intrinsic charm, 
but by the hope of discovery; the Greek scholar, like the 
Greek sailor of old, was attended by visions of treasures 
that might await him in the region of the sunset. 

Porson was born in 1759 and died in 1808, In his life 
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time, and for more than a generation after his death, schol- 
ars were principally occupied with Greek. Amongst many 
eminent names, it would be enough to mention Wytten- 
bach, Brunck, Hermann, Boeckh, Lobeck, Bekker, Elmsley, 
Dobree, Blomfield, Gaisford, Thirlwall. In Latin scholar- 
ship, Heyne’s Virgil -was perhaps the most considerable 
performance of Porson’s day. Then Niebuhr arose, and 
turned new currents of interest towards Rome, His ex- 
amination of early Roman tradition did much the same 
work for Latin which Wolf’s Homeric.theory had done 
for Greek. Ideas of startling novelty stimulated the eriti- 
cal study of a whole literature; and the value of the im- 
pulse was independent of the extent to which the ideas 
themselves were sound. Niebuhi’s thoughts, like Wolf's, 
were given to the world in a propitious hour. Wolf 
brvached views welcome to the mind of the Revolution; 
Niebuhr proposed a complex problem of fascinating inter- 
est at a moment when intellectual pursuits were resumed 
with a new zest after the exhaustion of the Napoleonic 
wars. And then, at no long interval, came the works 
which may be regarded as fundamental in the recent Latin 
philology—those of Lachmann, Ritschl, Mommsen. 
Bentley’s name is the last of first-rate magnitude which 
occurs above the point at which Greek and Latin studies 
begin to diverge. His critical method, his pregnant ideas 
have influenced the leaders of progress in both fields. 
Wolf’s memoir of Bentley has been mentioned. Niebuhr 
also speaks of him as'towering like a giant amidst a gen- 
eration of dwarfs. His genius was recognised by Ritschl 
as by Porson. It is, still possible to ask, Was Bentley 
stronger in Greek or in Latin? I have heard a very emi- 
nent scholar say—in Latin: the general voice would. prob- 
ably say—in Greek; and this is hardly disputable, if our 
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test is to be success in textual criticism. Bentley has 
given few, if any, Latin emendations so good as his best 
on Aristophanes, Callimachus, Nicander, and some other 
Greck authors. Yet the statement needs to be guarded 
and explained. In Bentley’s time, Latin studies were more 
advanced than Greek. Bentley’s emendations, as a gen- 
eral rule, are best when the text is worst. The Greek 
texts, in which the first harvest had not yet been reaped, 
offered him a better field than the Latin. His personal 
genius, with its vivacity somewhat impatient of formula, 
was also more Greek than Latin; his treatment of Greek 
usually seems more sympathetic; but it might be doubted 
whether his positive knowledge of the Latin language and 
literature was inferior. If it is said that there are flaws 
in his Latin prose, it may be replied that we have none of 
his Greek prose. 

The gain of scholarship during the last fifty years has 
been chiefly in three provinces—study of manuscripts, 
study of inscriptions, and comparative philology. The 
direct importance of archeology for classical learning has 
of late years been winning fuller recognition—to the ad- 
vantage of both. In Bentley’s time no one of these four 
studies had yet become scientific. That very fact best 


illustrates the calibre of the man who, a century and a 
‘half ago, put forth principles of textual criticism after- 


wards adopted by Lachmann; merited the title, “first of 
critics,” from such an editor of Greek inscriptions as 
Boeckh; divined the presence of the digamma in the 
text of Homer; treated an obscure branch of numis- 
matics with an insight which the most recent researches, 
aided by new resources, recognise as extraordinary. Bent- 
ley’s qualities, mental and moral, fitted him to be a pio- 
neer over a wide region, rather than, like Porson, the per- 
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fect cultivator of a limited domain; Bentley cleared new 


ground, made new paths, opened new perspectives, ranged a 
? ? ? So 


through the length and breadth of ancient literature as 
Hercules, in the Zrachiniae of Sophocles, claims to have 
roamed through Hellas, sweeping from hill, lake, and for- 
est those monstrous forms before which superstition had 
quailed, or which helpless apathy had suffered to infest 
the dark places of the land. 

Probably the study of classical antiquity, in the largest 
sense, has never been more really vigorous than it is at 
the present day. If so, it is partly because that study 


relies no longer upon a narrow or exclusive prescription, 


but upon a reasonable perception of its proper place 
amongst the studies which belong to a liberal education ; 
and because the diffusion of that which is specially named 
science has at the same time spread abroad the only spirit 
in which any kind of knowledge can be prosecuted to a 
result of lasting intellectual value,» Whilst every year 
tends to refine the subdivision of labour in that vast field, 
Bentley’s work teaches a simple lesson which is still ap- 
plicable to every part of it. The literary activity of the 
present day has multiplied attractive facilities for becom- 
ing acquainted with the ancient classics at second-hand. 
Every sensible person will rejoice that such facilities: ex- 
ist; they are excellent in their own way. Only it is im- 
portant not to forget the difference between the knowl- 
edge at second-hand and the knowledge at first-hand, 
whether regard is had to the educational effect of the 
process, or to the worth of the acquisition, or to the 
hope of further advance. Even with a Bentley’s power, 
a Bentley could have been made only by his method— 
by-his devoted and systematic study, not of books about 
the classics, but of the classical texts themselves; by test- 
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ing, at each step, his comprehension of what he read ; by 
not allowing the mere authority of tradition to supersede 
the free exercise of independent judgment; and by always 
remembering that the very right of such judgment to in- 
dependence must rest on the patience, the intelligence, 
the completeness with which the tradition itself has been 
surveyed. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 
EARLY LIFE. 


Cowrer is the most important English poet of the period 
between Pope and the illustrious group headed by Words- 
. worth, Byron, and Shelley, which arose out of the intel- 
lectual ferment of the European Revolution.” As a re- 
former of poetry, who called it back from conyentionality 
to nature, and at the same time as the teacher of a new 
school of sentiment which acted as a solvent upon the 
existing moral and social system, he may perhaps himself 
be numbered among the precursors of the Revolution, 
though he was certainly the mildest of them all. As a 
‘sentimentalist he presents a faint analogy to Rousseau, 
whom in natural temperament he somewhat resembled. 
He was also the great poet of the religious revival which 
marked the latter part of the eighteenth century in Eng- 
land, and which was called Evangelicism within the estab- 
lishment, and Methodism without. In this way he is as- 
sociated with Wesley and Whitefield, as well as with the 
philanthropists of the movement, such as Wilberforce, 
Thornton, and Clarkson. As a poet he touches, on dif- 
ferent sides of his character, Goldsmith, Crabbe, and 
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Burns. With Goldsmith and Crabbe he shares the hon- 
our of improving English taste in the sense of truthful- 
ness and simplicity. To Burns he felt his affinity, across 
a gulf of social circumstance, and in spite of a dialect not 
yet made fashionable by Scott. Besides his poetry, he 
holds a high, perhaps-the highest place, among English 
letter-writers; and the collection of his letters appended 
to Southey’s biography forms, with the biographical por- 
tions of his poetry, the materials for a sketch of his life. 
Southey’s biography itself is very helpful, though too 
prolix and too much filled out with dissertations for com- 
mon readers. Had its author only done for Cowper what 
he did for Nelson !’ 

William Cowper came of the Whig nobility of the robe. 
His great-uncle, after whom he was named, was the Whig 
Lord Chancellor of Anne and George 1. His grandfather 
was that Spencer Cowper, judge of the Common Pleas, 
for love of whom the pretty Quakeress drowned herself, 
and who, by the rancour of party, was indicted for her 
murder. His father, the Rev. John Cowper, D.D., was 
chaplain to George II. His mother was a Donne, of the 
race of the poet, and descended by several lines from 
Henry III. A Whig and a gentleman he was by birth, 
a Whig and a gentleman he remained to the end. He 
was born on the 15th November (old style), 1731, in his 
father’s rectory of Berkhampstead. From nature he re- 
ceived, with a large measure of the gifts of genius, a still 
larger measure of its painful sensibilities. In his portrait 
by Romney the brow bespeaks intellect, the features fcel- 
ing and refinement, the eye madness. The stronger parts - 
of character, the combative and propelling forces, he evi- 


1 Our acknowledgments are also due to Mr. Benham, the writer 
of the Memoir prefixed to the Globe Edition of Cowper. 
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dently lacked from the beginning. For the battle of life 
he was totally unfit. His judgment in its healthy state 
was, even on practical questions, sound enough, as his let- 
ters abundantly prove; but his sensibility not only ren- 
dered him incapable of wrestling with a rough world, but 
kept him always on the verge of madness, and frequently 
plunged him into it. To the malady which threw him 
out of active life we owe not the meanest of English 
poets. 

At the age of thirty-two, writing of himself, he says, “I 
am of a very singular temper, and very unlike all the men 
that I have ever conversed. with. Certainly I am not an 
absolute fool, but I have more weakness than the greatest 
of all the fools I can recollect at present. In short, if I” 
was as fit for the next world as I am unfit for this—and 
God forbid I should speak it in vanity——TI would not 

‘change conditions with any saint in Christendom.” Folly 
produces nothing good, and if Cowper had been an abso- 
lute fool, he would not have written good poetry, But he 
does not exaggerate his own weakness, and that he should 
have become a power among men is a remarkable triumph 
of the influences which have given birth to Christian civil- 
ization. 

The world into which the child came was one very ad- 
verse to him, and at the same time very much in need of 
him. It was a world from which the spirit of poetry 
seemed to have fled. There could be no stronger proof 
of this than the occupation of the throne of Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton by the arch-versifier Pope. The 
Revolution of 1688 was glorious, but unlike the Puritan 
Revolution which it followed, and in the political sphere 
partly ratified, it was profoundly prosaic. Spiritual relig- 


ion, the source of Puritan grandetir and of the poetry of 
1* 16 
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Milton, was almost extinct; there was not much more of 
it among the Nonconformists, who had now become to a 
great extent mere Whigs, with a decided Unitarian ten, 
dency. The Church was little better than a political 
force, cultivated and manipulated by political leaders for 
their own purposes. _The Bishops were either politicians 
or theological polemics collecting trophies of victory over 
free-thinkers as titles to higher preferment. The inferior 
clergy, as a body, were far nearer in character to Trulliber 
than to Dr. Primrose; coarse, sordid, neglectful of their 
duties, shamelessly addicted to sinecurism and pluralities, 
fanatics in their Toryism and in attachment to their cor- 
porate privileges, cold, rationalistic and almost heathen in 
their preachings, if they preached at all. The society of 
the day is mirrored in the pictures of Hogarth, in the 
works of Fielding and Smollett; hard and heartless polish 
was the best of it; and not a little of it was Marriage a 
la Mode. Chesterfield, with his soulless culture, his court 
graces, and his fashionable immoralities, was about the 
highest type of an English gentleman; but the Wilkeses, 
Potters, and Sandwiches, whose mania for vice culminated 
in the Hell-fire Club, were more numerous than the Ches- 
terfields. Among the country squires, for one Allworthy 
or Sir Roger de Coverley there were many Westerns. 
Among the common people religion was almost extinct, 
and assuredly no new morality or sentiment, such «as Posi- 
tivists now promise, had taken its place. Sometimes the 
rustic thought for himself, and scepticism took formal pos- 
session of his mind; but, as we see from one of Cowper's 
letters, it was a coarse scepticism which desired to be bur- 
ied with its hounds.’ Ignorance and brutality reigned in 
the cottage. Drunkenness reigned in palace and cottage 
alike. Gambling, cock-fighting, and bullfighting were the 
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amusements of the people. Political life, which, if it haa 
been pure and vigorous, might have made up for the ab- 
sence of spiritual influences, was corrupt from the top of 
the scale to the bottom : its effect on national character is 
pourtrayed in Hogarth’s Election. That property had its 
duties as well as its rights, nobody had yet ventured to 
say or think. The duty of a gentleman towards his own 
class was to pay his debts of honour and to fight a duel 
whenever he was challenged by one of his own order; to- 
wards the lower class his duty was none. Though the 
forms of government were elective, and Cowper gives us 
a description of the candidate at election-time obsequious- 
ly soliciting votes, society was intensely aristocratic, and 
each rank was divided from that below it by a sharp line 
which precluded brotherhood or sympathy. Says the 
Duchess of Buckingham to Lady Huntingdon, who had 
‘asked her to come and hear Whitefield, “I thank your 
ladyship for the information concerning the Methodist 
preachers; their doctrines are most repulsive, and strong- 
ly tinctured with disrespect towards their superiors, in pei- 
petually endeavouring to level all ranks and do away with 
all distinctions. It is monstrous to be told you have a 
heart as sinful as the common wretches that crawl on the 
earth. This is highly offensive and insulting; and I can- 
not but wonder that your ladyship should relish any senti- 
ments so much at variance with high rank and good breed- 
ing» I shall be most happy to come and hear your favour- 
ite preacher.” Her Grace’s sentiments towards the com- 
mon wretches that crawl on the earth were shared, we may 
be sure, by her Grace’s waiting-maid. Of humanity there 
was as little as there was of religion. It was the age of 
the criminal law which hanged men for petty thefts, of 
life-long imprisonment for debt, of the stocks and the pil- 
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lory, of a Temple Bar garnished with the heads of traitors, 
of the unreformed prison system, of the press-gang, of unre, 
strained tyranny and savagery at public schools. That the 
slave-trade was iniquitous, hardly any one suspected ; even 
men who deemed themselves religious took part in it with- 
out scruple. But a change was at hand, and a still mighti- 
er change was in prospect. At the time of Cowper's birth, 
John Wesley was twenty-eight, and Whitefield was seven- 
teen. With them the revival of religion was at hand. John- 
son, the moral reformer, was twenty-two. Howard wasborn, 
and in less than a generation Wilberforce was to come. 
When Cowper was six years old his mother died; and 
seldom has a child, even such a child, lost more, even in @ 
mother. Fifty years after her death he still thinks of her, 
he says, with love and tenderness every day. Late in his 
life his cousin, Mrs. Anne Bodham, recalled herself to his 
remembrance by sending him his mother’s picture. “‘ Ey- 
ery creature,” he writes, “that has any affinity to my moth- 
er is dear to me, and you, the daughter of her brother, are 
but one remove distant from her; I love you therefore, and 
love you much, both for her sake and for your own. The 
world could not have furnished you with a present so ac- 
ceptable to me as the picture which you have so kindly 
sent me. JI received it the night before last, and received 
it with a trepidation of nerves and spirits somewhat akin 
to what I should have felt had its dear original presented 
herself to my embraces. I kissed it, and hung it where it 
is the last object which I see at night, and the first on 
which I open my eyes in the morning. She died when 
I completed my sixth year; yet I remember her well, 
and am an ocular witness of the great fidelity of the copy. 
I remember, too, a multitude of the maternal tendernesses 
which I received from her, and which have endeared her 
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memory to me beyond expression. There is in me, I be- 
lieve, more of the Donne than of the Cowper, and though 
I love all of both names, and have a thousand reasons to 
love those of my own name, yet I feel the bond of nature 
draw me vehemently to your side.” As Cowper never 
married, there was nothing to take the place in his heart 
which had been left vacant by his mother. 


“My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gayv’st me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile !—it answers—Yes. 

I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 

A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such ?—It was.—Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, I long believed, 

And disappointed still, was still deceived ; 

By expectation every day beguiled,- 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

I learn’d at last submission to my lot, 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot.” 


In the years that followed no doubt he remembered her 


too well. 


At six years of age this little mass of timid and 
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quivering sensibility was, in accordance with the cruel cus- 
tom of the time, sent to a large boarding-school. The, 
change from home to a boarding-school is bad enough 
now; it was much worse in those days. 

“JT had hardships,” says Cowper, “ of various kinds to 
conflict with, which I felt more sensibly in proportion to 
the tenderness with which I had been treated at home. 
But my chief affliction consisted in my being singled out 
from all the other boys by a lad of about fifteen years of 
age as a proper object upon whom he might let loose the 
cruelty of his temper. I choose to conceal a particular. 
recital of the many acts of barbarity with which he made 
it his business continually to persecute me. It will be suf- 
ficient to say that his savage treatment of me impressed 
such a dread of his figure upon my mind, that I well re- 
member being afraid to lift my eyes upon him higher than 
to his knees, and that I knew him better by his shoe-buc- 
kles than by any other part of his dress. May the Lord 
pardon him, and may we meet in glory!” Cowper charges 
himself, it may be in the exaggerated style of a self-accus- 
ing saint, with having become at school an adept in the 
art of lying. Southey says this must be a mistake, since 
at English public schools boys do not learn to lie. But 
the mistake is on Southey’s part; bullying, such as this 
child endured, while it makes the strong boys tyrants, 
makes the weak boys cowards, and teaches them to defend 
themselves by deceit, the fist of the weak. The recollec- 
tion of this boarding-school mainly it was that at a later 
day inspired the plea for a home education in T%rocinium. 


“Then why resign into a stranger’s hand 
A task as much within your own command, 
That God and nature, and your interest too, 
Seem with one voice to delegate to you? 
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Why hire a lodging in a house unknown 

For one whose tenderest thoughts all hover round your 
own? 

This second weaning, needless as it is, 

How does it lacerate both your heart and his! 

The indented stick that loses day by day 

Notch after notch, till all are smooth’d away, 

Bears witness long ere his dismission come, 

With what intense desire he wants his home. 

But though the joys he hopes beneath your roof 

Bid fair enough to answer in the proof, 

Harmless, and safe, and natural as they are, 

A disappointment waits him even there: 

Arrived, he feels an unexpected change, 

He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange. 

No longer takes, as once, with fearless ease, 

His favourite stand between his father’s knees, 

But seeks the corner of some distant seat, 

And eyes the door, and watches a retreat, 

And, least familiar where he should be most, 

Feels all his happiest privileges lost. 

Alas, poor boy !—the natural effect 

Of love by absence chill’d into respect.” 


, From the boarding-school, the boy, his eyes being liable 
to inflammation, was sent to live with an oculist, in whose 
house he spent two years, enjoying at all events a respite 
from the sufferings and the evils of the boarding-school. 
He was then sent to Westminster School, at that time in 
its glory. That Westminster in those days must have 
been a scene not merely of hardship, but of cruel suffer- 
ing and degradation to the younger and weaker boys, has 
been proved by the researches of the Public Schools Com- 
mission. There was an established system and a regular 
vocabulary of bullying. Yet Cowper seems not to have 
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been so unhappy there as at the private school; he speaks 
of himself as having excelled at cricket and football} and, 
excellence in cricket and football at a public school gen- 
erally carries with it, besides health and enjoyment, not 
merely immunity from bullying, but high social consider- 
ation. With all Cowper’s delicacy and sensitiveness, he 
must have had a certain fund of physical strength, or he 
could hardly have borne the literary labour of his later 
years, especially as he was subject to the medical treat- 
ment of a worse than empirical era. At one time he says, 
while he was at Westminster, his spirits were so buoyant 
that he fancied he should never die, till a skull thrown out 
before him by a grave-digger as he was passing through 
St. Margaret’s churchyard in the night recalled him to a 
sense of his mortality. 

The instruction at a public school in those days was 
exclusively classical. Cowper was under Vincent Bourne, 
his portrait of whom is in some respects a picture not 
only of its immediate subject, but of the school-master of 
the last century. “I love the memory of Vinny Bourne. 
I think him a better Latin poet than Tibullus, Propertius, 
Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way, except Ovid, 
and not at all inferior to him. I love him too with a love 
of partiality, because he was usher of the fifth form at 
Westminster when I passed through it. He was so good. 
natured and so indolent that I lost more than I got by him, 
for he made me as idle as himself. He was such a sloven, 
as if he had trusted to his genius as a cloak for every 
thing that could disgust you in his person; and indeed in 
his writings he has almost made amends for all... . I re- 
member seeing the Duke of Richmond set fire to his 
greasy locks, and box his ears to put it out again.” *Cow- 
per learned, if not to write Latin verses as well as Vinny 
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Bourne himself, to write them very well, as his Latin ver- 
sions of some of his own short poems bear witness. Not 
only so, but he evidently became a good classical scholar, 
as classical scholarship was in those days, and acquired 
the literary form of which the classies are the best school. 
Out of school hours he studied independently, as clever 
boys under the unexacting rule of the old publie schools 
often did, and read through the whole of the Jliad and 
Odyssey with a friend. He also, probably, picked up at 
Westminster much of the little knowledge of the world 
which he ever possessed. Among his school-fellows was 
Warren Hastings, in whose guilt as proconsul he after- 
wards, for the sake of Auld Lang Syne, refused to believe, 
and Impey, whose character has had the ill-fortune to be 
required as the shade in Macaulay’s fancy picture of Hast- 


On leaving Westminster, Cowper, at eighteen, went to 
live with Mr. Chapman, an attorney, to whom he was arti- 
cled, being destined for the Law. He chose that profes- 
sion, he says, not of his own accord, but to gratify an in- 
dulgent father, who may have been led into the error by a 
recollection of the legal honours of the family, as well as 
by the “silver pence” which his promising son had won 
by his Latin verses at Westminster School. The youth 
duly slept at the aftorney’s house in Ely Place. His 
days were spent in “giggling and making gigele” with 
his cousins, Theodora and Harriet, the daughters of Ash- 
ley Cowper, in the neighbouring Southampton Row. Ash- 
ley Cowper was a very little man, in a white hat lined with 
yellow, and his nephew used to say that he would one day 
be picked by mistake for a mushroom. His fellow-clerk 
in the office, and his accomplice in giggling and making 
giggle, was one strangely mated with him; the strong, as- 
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piring, and unscrupulous Thurlow, who, though fond of 

pleasure, was at the same time preparing himself to push, 
his way to wealth and power. Cowper felt that Thurlow 

would reach the summit of ambition, while he would him- 

self remain below, and made his friend promise when he 

was Chancellor to give him something. When Thurlow 

was Chancellor, he gave Cowper his advice ‘on translating 

Homer. 

At the end of his three years with the attorney, Cowper 
took chambers in the Middle, from which he afterwards 
removed to the Inner Temple. The Temple is now a pile: 
of law offices. In those days it was still a Society. One 
of Cowper’s set says of it: “The Temple is the barrier 
that divides the City and Suburbs; and the gentlemen 
who reside there seem influenced by the situation of the 
place they inhabit. Templars are in general a kind of 
citizen courtiers. They aim at the air and the mien of 
the drawing-room; but the holy-day smoothness of a 
’prentice, heightened with some additional touches of the 
rake or coxcomb, betrays itself in everything they do. 
The Temple, however, is stocked with its peculiar beaux, 
wits, poets, critics, and every character in the gay world; 
and it is a thousand pities that so pretty a society should 
be disgraced with a few dull fellows, who can submit to 
puzzle themselves with cases and reports, and have not 
taste enough to follow the genteel method of studying the 
law.” Cowper, at all events, studied law by the genteel 
method; he read it almost as little in the Temple as he 
had in the attorney’s office, though in due course of time 


he was formally called to the Bar, and even managed in| 


some way to acquire a reputation which, when he had en- 
tirely given up the profession, brought him a curious offer 
of a readership at Lyons Inn. His time was given to lit- 
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erature, and he became a member of a little circle of men 
of letters and journalists which had its social centre in the 
Nonsense Club, consisting of seven Westminster men who 
dined together every Thursday. In the set were Bonnell 
Thornton and Colman, twin wits; fellow-writers of the pe- 
riodical essays which were the rage in that day ; joint pro- 
prietors of the St. James’s Chronicle; contributors both of 
them to the Connoisseur; and translators, Colman of Ter- 
ence, Bonnell Thornton of Plautus, Colman being a drama- 
tist besides. In the set was Lloyd, another wit and essay- 
ist and a poet, with a character not of the best. On the 
edge of the set, but apparently not in it, was Churchill, 
who was then running a course which to many seemed. , 
meteoric, and of whose verse, sometimes strong but always 
turbid, Cowper conceived and retained an extravagant ad- 
miration. Churchill was a link to Wilkes; Hogarth, too, 
was an ally of Colman, and helped him in his exhibition 
of Signs. The set was strictly confined to Westminsters. 
Gray and Mason, being Etonians, were objects of’its litera- 
ry hostility, and butts of its satire. It is needless to say 
much about these literary companions of Cowper’s youth; 
his intercourse with them was totally broken off; and be- 
fore he himself became a poet its effects had been obliter- 
ated by madnéss, entire change of mind, and the lapse of 
twenty years. If a trace remained, it was in his admira- 
tion of Churchill’s verses, and in the general results of lit- 
erary society, and of early practice in composition. Cow- 
per contributed to the Connoisseur and the St. James’s 
Chronicle. His papers in the Connoisseur have been pre- 
served; they are mainly imitations of the lighter papers 
of the Spectator by a student who affects the man of the 
world. He also dallied with poetry, writing verses to 
“Delia,” and an epistle to Lloyd. He had translated an 
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elegy of Tibullus when he was fourteen, and at Westmin- 
ster he had written an imitation of Phillips’s Splendid 
Shilling, which, Southey says, shows his manner formed. 
He helped his Cambridge brother, John Cowper, in a 
translation of the Henriade. He kept up his classics, es- 
pecially his Homer. In his letters there are proofs of his 
familiarity with Rousseau. Two or three ballads which 
he wrote are lost, but he says they were popular, and we 
may believe him. Probably they were patriotic. “ When 
poor Bob White,” he says, “‘ brought in the news of Bos- 
cawen’s success off the coast of Portugal, how did I leap 
for joy! When Hawke demolished Conflans, I was still 
more transported. But nothing could express my rapture 
when Wolfe made the conquest of Quebec.” 

The “Delia” to whom Cowper wrote verses was his 
cousin Theodora, with whom he had an unfortunate love 
affair. Her father, Ashley Cowper, forbade their mar- 
riage, nominally on the ground of consanguinity ; really, 
as Southey thinks, because he saw Cowper’s unfitness for 
business, and inability to maintain a wife. Cowper felt 
the disappointment deeply at the time, as well he might 
do if Theodora resembled her sister, Lady Hesketh. The- 
odora remained unmarried, and, as we shall see, did not 
forget her lover. His letters she preserved till her death 
in extreme old age. 

In 1756 Cowper’s father eal There does not seem to 
have been much intercourse between them, nor does the 
son in after-years speak with any deep feeling of his loss: 
possibly his complaint in Zirociniwm of the effect of board- 
ing-schools, in estranging children from their parents, may 
have had some reference to his own case. His local affec- 
tions, however, were very strong, and he felt with unusual 
keenness the final parting from his old home, and the pang 
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of thinking that strangers usurp our dwelling and the fa- 
miliar places will know us no more. 


“Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm and velvet capp’d. 

*Tis now become a history little known, 
That once we call’d the pastoral house our own.” 


Before the rector’s death, it seems, his pen had hardly 
realized the cruel frailty of the tenure by which a home in 
a parsonage is held. Of the family of Burkhampstead 
Rectory there was now left besides himself only his broth- 
er John Cowper, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, whose 
birth had cost their mother’s life. 

When Cowper was thirty-two, and still living in the 
Temple, came the sad and decisive crisis of his life. He 
went mad, and attempted suicide. What was the source of 
his madness? There is a vague tradition that it arose from 
licentiousness, which, no doubt, is sometimes the cause of 
insanity. But in Cowper’s case there is no proof of any- 
thing of the kind: his confessions, after his conversion, of 
his own past sinfulness point to nothing worse than gen- 
eral ungodliness and occasional excess in wine; and the tra- 
dition derives a colour of probability only from the loose 
lives of one or two of the wits and Bohemians with whom 
he had lived. His virtuous love of Theodora was scarce- 
ly compatible with low and gross amours. Generally, his 
madness is said to have been religious, and the blame is 
laid on the same foe to human weal as that of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. But when he first went mad, his conversion 
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to Evangelicism had not taken place; he had not led a par- 
ticularly religious life, nor been greatly given to religious’ 
practices, though as a clergyman’s son he naturally be- 
lieved in religion, had at times felt religious emotions, 
and when he found his heart sinking had tried devotional 
books and prayers. The truth is, his malady was simple 
hypochondria, having its source in delicacy of constitution 
and weakness of digestion, combined with the influence of 
melancholy surroundings. It had begun to attack him 
soon after his settlement in his lonely chambers in the 
Temple, when his pursuits and associations, as we have 
seen, were far from Evangelical. When its crisis arrived, 
he was living by himself without any society of the kind 
that suited him (for the excitement of the Nonsense Club 
was sure to be followed by reaction); he had lost his love, 
his father, his home, and, as it happened, also a dear friend; 
his little patrimony was fast dwindling away; he must 
have despaired of success in his profession; and his out- 
look was altogether dark. It yielded to the remedies to 
which hypochondria usually yields—air, exercise, sunshine, 
cheerful-society, congenial occupation. It came with Jan- 
uary and went with May. Its gathering gloom was dis- 
pelled for a time by a stroll in fine weather on the hills 
above Southampton Water, and Cowper said that he was 
never unhappy for a whole day in the company of Lady 
Hesketh. When he had become a Methodist, his hypo- 
chondria took a religious form, but so did his recovery 
from hypochondria; both must be set down to the ac- 
count of his faith, or neither, This double aspect of the 
matter will plainly appear-further on. A votary of wealth, 
when his brain gives way under disease or, age, fancies 
that he is a beggar. A Methodist, when his brain. gives 
way under the same influences, fancies that he is for- 
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saken of God. In both cases the root of the malady is 
physical. 

In the lines which Cowper sent on his disappointment 
to Theodora’s sister, and which record the sources of his 
despondency, there is not a touch of religious despair, or 
of anything connected with religion. The catastrophe was 

- brought on by an incident with which religion had noth- 
ing to do. The office of clerk of the Journals in the House 
of Lords fell vacant, and was in the gift of Cowper's kins- 
man, Major Cowper, as patentee. Cowper received the 
nomination. He had longed for the office sinfully, as he 
afterwards fancied ; it would exactly have suited him, and 


made him comfortable for life. But his mind had by this. 


time succumbed to his malady. His faney conjured up 
visions of opposition to the appointment in the House of 
Lords; of hostility in the office where he had to study the 
Journals; of the terrors of an examination to be under- 
gone before the frowning peers. After hopelessly poring 
over the Journals for some months he became quite mad, 
and his madness took a suicidal form. He has told with 
unsparing exactness the story of his attempts to Kill him- 
self. In his youth his father had unwisely given him a 
treatise in favour of suicide to read, and when he argued 
against it, had listened to his reasonings in a silence which 
he construed as sympathy with the writer, though it seems 
to have been only unwillingness to think too badly of the 
state of a departed friend. This now recurred to his mind, 
and talk with casual companions in taverns and chop- 
houses was enough in his present condition to confirm him 
in his belief that self-destruction was lawful. Evidently 
he was perfectly insane, for he could not take up a news- 
paper withont reading in it a fancied libel on himself. 
First he bought laudanum, and had gone out into the 
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fields with the intention of swallowing it, when the love of 
life suggested another way of escaping the dreadful ordeal. 
He might sell all he had, fly to France, change his religion, 
and bury himself in a monastery. He went home to pack 
up; but while he was looking over his portmanteau, his 
mood changed, and he again resolved on self-destruction. 
Taking a coach, he ordered the coachman to drive to the 
Tower Wharf, intending to throw himself into the river. 
But the love of life once more interposed, under the guise 
of a low tide and a porter seated on the: quay. Again in 
the coach, and afterwards in his chambers, he tried to swal- 
low the landanum; but his hand was paralysed by “the 
convincing Spirit,” aided by seasonable interruptions from 
the presence of his laundress and her husband, and at 
length he threw the laudanum away. On the night before 
the day appointed for the examination before the Lords, 
he lay some time with the point of his penknife pressed 
against his heart, but without courage to drive it home. 
Lastly, he tried to hang himself; and on this occasion he 
seems to have been saved not a the love of life, or by 
want of resolution, but by mere accident. He had become 
insensible, when the garter by which he was suspended 
broke, and his fall brought in the laundress, who supposed 
him to be in a fit. He sent her to a friend, to whom he 
related all that had passed, and despatched him to his kins- 
man. His kinsman arrived, listened with horror to the 
story, made more vivid by the sight of the broken garter, 
saw at once that all thought of the appointment was at 
end, and carried away the instrument of nomination. Let 
those whom despondency assails read this passage of Cow- 
per’s life, and remember that he lived to write John Gil- 
pen and The Task. 

Cowper tells us that “to this moment he had felt no 
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concern of a spiritual kind;” that “ignorant of original 
sin, insensible of the guilt of actual transgression, he un- 
derstood neither the Law nor the Gospel; the condem- 
ning nature of the one, nor the restoring mercies of the 
other.” But after attempting suicide he was seized, as he 
well might be, with religious horrors. Now it was that he 
began to ask himself whether he had been guilty of the 
unpardonable sin, and was presently persuaded that he 
had, though it would be vain to inquire what he imagined 
the unpardonable sin to be. In this mood, he fancied that 
if there was any balm for him ip Gilead, it would be found 
in the ministrations of his friend Martin Madan, an Evan- 
gelical clergyman of high repute, whom he had been wont 
to regard as an enthusiast. His Cambridge brother, John, .. 
the translator of the Henriade,seems to have had some phil- 
osophie doubts as to the efficacy of the proposed remedy ; 
but, like a philosopher, he consented to the experiment. 
Mr. Madan came and ministered, but in that distempered 
soul his balm turned to poison ; his religious conversations 
only fed the horrible illusion. A set of English Sapphics, 
written by Cowper at this time, and expressing his despair, 
were unfortunately preserved; they are a ghastly play of 
the poetic faculty in a mind utterly deprived of self-con- 
trol, and amidst the horrors of inrushing madness. Dia- 
bolical they might be termed more truly than religious. 
There was nothing for it but a madhouse. The sufferer 
was consigned to the private asylum of Dr. Cotton, at St. 
Alban’s. An ill-chosen physician Dr. Cotton would have 
been, if the malady had really had its source in religion ; 
for he was himself a pious man, a writer of hymns, and 
was in the habit of holding religious intercourse with his 
patients. Cowper, after his recovery, speaks of that inter- 


course with the keenest pleasure and gratitude; so that, 
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in the opinion of the two persons best qualified to judge, 
religion in this case was not the bane. Cowper has given 
us a full account of his recovery. It was brought about, 
as we can plainly see, by medical treatment wisely applied ; 
but it came in the form of a burst of religious faith and 
hope. He rises one morning feeling better; grows cheer- 
ful over his breakfast, takes up the Bible, which in his 


fits of madness he always threw aside, and turns to a verse - 


in the Epistle to the Romans. ‘Immediately I received 
strength to believe, and the full beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness shone upon me. I saw the sufficiency of 
the atonement He had made, my pardon in His blood, and 
the fulness and completeness of His justification. In a 
moment I believed and received the Gospel.” Cotton at 
first mistrusted the sudden change; but he was at length 
satisfied, pronounced his patient cured, and discharged him 
from the asylum, after a detention of eighteen months. 


Cowper hymned his deliverance in’ The Happy Change, as 


in the hideous Sapphics he had given religious utterance 
to his despair. 


“The soul, a dreary province once 
Of Satan’s dark domain, 
Feels a new empire form’d within, 
And owns a heavenly reign. 


“The glorious orb whose golden beams 
The fruitful year control, 
Since first obedient to Thy word, 
He started from the goal, 


“ Has cheer’d the nations with the joys 
His orient rays impart ; 
But, Jesus, ’tis Thy light alone 
Can shine upon the heart.” 


ee 
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Once for all, the reader of Cowper’s life must make up 
his mind to acquiesce in religious forms of expression. If 
he does not sympathize with them, he will recognize them 
as phenomena of opinion, and bear them like a philosopher. 
He can easily translate them into the language of psychol- 

ogy, or even of physiology, if he thinks fit. 


CHAPTER II. 


AT HUNTINGDON—THE UNWINS. 


Tus storm was over; but it had swept away a great part 
of Cowper’s scanty fortune, and almost all his friends. At 
thirty-five he was stranded and desolate. He was obliged 
to resign a Commissionership of Bankruptcy which he held, 
and little seems to‘have remained to him but the rent of 
his chambers in the Temple. A return to his profession 
was, of course, out of the question, His relations, how- 
ever, combined to make up a little income for him, though 
from a hope of his family, he had become a melancholy 
disappointment; even the Major contributing, in spite of 
the rather trying incident of the nomination. ‘ai brother 
was kind, and did a brother’s duty, but there does not seem 
to have been much sympathy between them; John Cow- 
per did not become a convert to Evangelical doctrine till 
he was near his end, and he was incapable of sharing Wil- 
liam’s spiritual emotions. Of his brilliant companions, the 
Bonnell Thorntons and the Colmans, the quondam mem- 
bers of the Nonsense Club, he heard no more, till he had 
himself become famous. But he still had a staunch friend 
in a less brilliant member of the club, Joseph Hill, the law- 
yer, evidently a man who united strong sense and depth of 
character with literary tastes and love of fun, and who was 
throughout Cowper’s life his Mentor in matters of busi- 
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ness, with regard to which he was himself a child. He 
had brought with him from the asylum at St. Alban’s the 
servant who had attended him there, and who had been 
drawn by the singular talisman of personal attraction which 
partly made up to this frail and helpless being for his en- 
tire lack of force. He had also brought from the same 
place an outcast boy whose case had excited his interest, 
and for whom he afterwards provided by putting him to a 
trade. The maintenance of these two retainers was expen- 
sive, and led to grumbling among the subscribers to the 
family subsidy, the Major especially threatening to with- 
draw his contribution. While the matter was in agitation, 
Cowper received an anonymous letter couched in the kind- 
est terms, bidding him not distress himself, for that what- 
ever deduction from his income might be made, the loss 
would be supplied by one who loved him tenderly and ap- 
proved his conduct. In a letter to Lady Hesketh, he says 
that he wishes he knew who dictated this letter, and that 
he had seen not long before a style excessively like it. 
He can scarcely have failed to guess that it came from 
Theodora. 

It is due to Cowper to say that he accepts the assistance 


_ of his relatives, and all acts of kindness done to him, with 


sweet and becoming thankfulness; and that whatever dark 
fancies he may have had about his religious state, when 
the evil spirit was upon him, he always speaks with con- 
tentment and cheerfulness of his earthly lot. Nothing 
splenetic, no element of suspicious and irritable self-love 
entered into the composition of his character. 

On his release from the asylum he was taken in hand 
by his brother John, who first tried to find lodgings for 
him at or near Cambridge, and, failing in this, placed him 
at Huntingdon, within a long ride, so that William becom- 
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ing a horseman for the purpose, the brothers could meet 
once a week. Huntingdon was a quiet little town with | 
less than two thousand inhabitants, in a dull country, the 
best part of which was the Ouse, especially to Cowper, 
who was fond of bathing. Life there, as in other English 
coyntry towns in those days, and, indeed, till railroads made 
people everywhere too restless and migratory for compan- 
ionship, or even for acquaintance, was sociable in an unre- 
fined way. There were assemblies, dances, races, card-parties, 
and a bowling-green, at which the little world met and en- 
joyed itself. From these the new convert, in his spiritual, 
ecstasy, of course turned away as mere modes of murdering 
time. Three families received him with civility, two of 
them with cordiality ; but the chief acquaintances he made 
were with “odd scrambling fellows like himself ;” an ec- 
centric water-drinker and vegetarian who was to be met 
by early risers and walkers every morning at six o’clock 
by his favourite spring; a char-parson, of the class com- 
mon in those days of sinecurism and non-residence, who 
walked sixteen miles every Sunday to serve two churches, 
besides reading daily prayers at Huntingdon, and who te- 
galed his friend with ale brewed by his own hands. In 
his attached servant the recluse boasted that he had a 
friend; a friend he might have, but hardly a companion. 
For the first days, and even weeks, however, , Huntingdon 
seemed a paradise. The heart of its new inhabitant was 
full of the unspeakable happiness that comes with calm 
after storm, with health after the most terrible of mala- 
dies, with repose after the burning fever of the brain. 


When first he went to church, he was in a spiritual ec- 


stasy ; it was with difficulty that he restrained his emo- 
tions; though his voice was silent, being stopped by the 
intensity of his feelings, his heart within him sang for joy; 
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and when the Gospel for the day was read, the sound of it 
was more than he could well bear. This brightness of his 
mind communicated itself to all the objects round him— 
to the sluggish waters of the Ouse, to dull, fenny Hunting- 
don, and to its commonplace inhabitants. 

For about three months his cheerfulness lasted, and 

- with the help of books, and his rides to meet his brother, 
he got on pretty well; but then “the communion which 
he had so long been able to maintain with the Lord was 
suddenly interrupted.” This is his theological version of 
the case; the rationalistic version immediately follows: 
“TI began to dislike my solitary situation, and to fear I 
should never be able to weather out the winter in so lone- 
ly a dwelling.” No man could be less fitted to bear a 
lonely life; persistence in the attempt would soon have 
brought back his madness. He was longing for a home; 
‘and a home was at hand to receive him. It was not, per- 
haps, one of the happiest kind; but the influence which 
detracted from its advantag’es was the one which’ rendered 
it hospitable to the wanderer. If Christian piety was car- 
ried to a morbid excess beneath its roof, Christian charity 
opened its door. 

The religious revival was now in full career, with Wes- 
ley for its chief apostle, organizer, and dictator; Whitefield 
for its great preacher; Fletcher of Madeley for its typical 
saint; Lady Huntingdon for its patroness among the aris- 
tocracy, and the chief of its “devout women.” From the 
pulpit, but still more from the stand of the field-preacher 
and through a well-trained army of social propagandists, it 
waa assailing the scepticism, the coldness, the frivolity, the 
vices of the age. English society was deeply stirred ; mul- 
titudes were converted, while among those who were not 
converted violent and sometimes cruel antagonism was 
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aroused. The party had two wings—the Evangelicals, 
people of the wealthier class or clergymen of the Church 
of England, who remained within the Establishment; and 
the Methodists, people of the lower middle class or peas- 
ants, the personal converts and followers of Wesley and 
Whitefield, who, like their leaders, without a positive se- 


cession, soon found themselves organizing a separate spir- - 


itual life in the freedom of Dissent. In the early stages 
of the movement the Evangelicals were to be counted at 
most by hundreds, the Methodists by hundreds of thou- 
sands. So far as the masses were concerned, it was, in fact, 
a preaching of Christianity anew. There was a cross divi- 
sion of the party into the Calvinists and those whom the 
Calvinists called Arminians; Wesley belonging to the lat- 
ter section, while the most pronounced and vehement of 
the Calvinists was “the fierce Toplady.” As a rule, the 


darker and sterner element, that which delighted in relig- 


ious terrors and threatenings was Calvinist, the milder and 
gentler, that which preached a gospel of love and hope 
continued to look up to Wesley, and to bear with him the 
reproach of being Arminian. 

It is needless to enter into a minute jist Oo of 
Evangelicism and Methodism; they are not things of the 
past. If Evangelicism has now been reduced to a narrow 
domain by the advancing forces of Ritualism on one side 
and of Rationalism on the other, Methodism is still the 
great. Protestant Church, especially beyond the Atlantic. 
The spiritual fire which they have kindled, the character 
which they have produced, the moral reforms which they 
have wrought, the works of charity and philanthropy to 
which they have given birth, are matters not only of re- 
cent memory, but of present experience. Like the great 
Protestant revivals which had preceded them in England, 
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like the Moravian revival on the Continent, to which they 
were closely related, they sought to bring the soul into 
direct communion with its Maker, rejecting the interven- 
tion of a priesthood or a sacramental system. Unlike the 
previous revivals in England, they warred not against the 
_ vulers of the Church or State, but only against vice or irre- 
ligion. Consequently, in the characters which they pro- 
duced, as compared with those produced by Wycliffism, 
by the Reformation, and notably by Puritanism, there 
was less of force and the grandeur connected with it, 
more of gentleness, mysticism, and religious love. Even 
Quietism, or something like it, prevailed, especially among 
the Evangelicals, who were not like the Methodists, en- 
gaged in framing a new organization or in wrestling with 
the barbarous vices of the lower orders. No movement 
of the kind has ever been exempt from drawbacks and 
follies, from extravagance, exaggeration, breaches of good 
taste in religious matters, unctuousness, and eant—from 
chimerical attempts to get rid of the flesh and live an 
angelic life on earth—from delusions about special provi- 
dences and miracles—from a tendency to overvalue doc- 
trine and undervalue duty—from arrogant assumption of 
spiritual authority by leaders and preachers—from the 
self-righteousness which fancies itself the object of a di- 
vine election, and looks out with a sort of religious com- 
placency from the Ark of Salvation in which it fancies 
itself securely placed, upon the drowning of an unregener- 
ate world. Still, it will hardly be doubted that in the ef- 
fects produced by Evangelicism and Methodism the good 
has outweighed the evil. Had Jansenism prospered as 
well, France might have had more of reform and less of 
revolution. The poet of the movement will not be con- 
Aemned on account of his connexion with it, any more 
(Oe ph? 
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than Milton. is condemned on account of his connexion 
with Puritanism, provided it be found that he also served 
art well. 

Cowper, as we have seen, was already converted. Ina 
letter written at this. time to Lady Hesketh, he speaks of 
himself with great humility “as a convert made in Bed- 
lam, who is more likely to be a stumbling-block to others 
than to advance their faith,” though he adds, with reason — 
enough, “that he who can ascribe an amendment of life 
and manners, and a reformation of the heart itself, to 
madness, is guilty of an absurdity that in any other case 
would fasten the imputation of madness upon himself.” 
It is hence to be presumed that he traced his conversion 
to his spiritual intercourse with the Evangelical physician 
of St. Alban’s, though the seed sown by Martin Madan may, 
perhaps, also have sprung up in his heart when the more 
propitious season arrived. However that may have been, 
the two great factors of Cowper’ s life were the malady 
which consigned him to poetic seclusion and the conver- 
sion to Evangelicism, which gave him his inspiration and 
his theme. 

At Huntingdon dwelt the Rev, William Unwin, a ee 
gyman, taking pupils, his wife, much younger than him- 
self, and their son and daughter. It was a typical family 
of the Revival. Old Mr. Unwin is described by Cowper 
as a Parson Adams. The son, William Unwin, was pre- 
paring for holy orders. He was a man of some mark, and 
received tokens of intellectual respect from Paley, though 
he is best known as the friend to whom many of Cowper's 
letters are addressed. He it was who, struck by the ap- 
pearance of the stranger, sought an opportunity of making 
his acquaintance. He found one, after morning church, 
when Cowper was taking his solitary walk beneath the 
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trees. Under the influence of religious sympathy the ac- 
quaintance quickly ripened into friendship; Cowper at 
once became one of the Unwin circle, and soon afterward, 
a vacancy being made by the departure of one of the pu- 
pils, he became a boarder in the house. ‘This position he 
had passionately desired on religious grounds ; but, in truth, 
he might well have desired it on economical grounds also, 
for he had begun to experience the difficulty and expen- 
siveness, as well as the loneliness, of bachelor housekeep- 
ing, and financial deficit was evidently before him. To 
Mrs. Unwin he was from the first strongly drawn. “I 
met Mrs. Unwin in the street,” he says, “‘and went home 
with her. She and I walked together near two hours in '- 
the garden, and had a conversation which did me more 
good than I should have received from an audience with 
the first prince in Europe. That woman is a blessing to 
me, and I never see her without being the better for her 
company.” Mrs. Unwin’s character is written in ,her por- 
trait with its prim but pleasant features; a Puritan and a 
precisian she was; but she was not morose or sour, and 
she had a boundless capacity for affection. Lady Hesketh, 
a woman of the world, and a good judge in every respect, 
says of her at a later period, when she had passed with 
Cowper through many sad and trying years: “She is very 
far from grave; on the contrary, she is cheerful and gay, 
and laughs de bon ceur upon the smallest provocation. 
Amidst all the little puritanical words which fall from her 
de temps en temps, she seems to have by nature a quiet 
fund of gaiety; great indeed must it have been, not to 
have been wholly overcome by the close confinement in 
which she has lived, and the anxiety she must have under- 
gone for one whom she certainly loves as well as one hu- 
man being can love another. I will not say she idolizes 
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him, because that she would think wrong; but she cer- 
tainly seems to possess the truest regard and affection for 
this excellent creature, and, as I said before, has in the 
most literal sense of those words, no will or shadow of 
inclination but what: is his. My account of Mrs. Unwin 
may seem, perhaps, to you, on comparing my letters, con- 
tradictory ; but when you consider that I began to write 


at the first moment that I saw her, you will not wonder. = 


Her character develops itself by degrees; and though I 
might lead you to suppose her grave and melancholy, she 
is not so by any means. When she-speaks upon grave 
subjects, she does express herself with a puritanical tone, 
and in puritanical expressions, but on all subjects she 
seems to have a great disposition to cheerfulness and 
mirth; and, indeed, had she not, she could not have gone 
through all she has. I must say, too, that she seems to be 


very well read in the English poets, as appears by several » 


little quotations, which she makes from time to time, and 
has a true taste for what is excellent in that way.” 

When Cowper became an author he paid the highest 
respect to Mrs. Unwin as an instinctive critic, and called 
her his Lord Chamberlain, whose approbation was his suf- 
ficient licence for publication. 

Life in the Unwin family is thus described by the new 
inmate :—‘‘As to amusements—I mean what the world 


calls sach—we have none. The place, indeed, swarms with - 


them; and cards and dancing are the professed business 


of almost all the gentle inhabitants of Huntingdon. We — 
refuse to take part in them, or to be accessories to this — 


way of murdering our time, and by so doing have acquired 


the name of Methodists. Having told you how we do not — 


spend our time, I will next say how we do, We breakfast 
commonly between eight and nine; till eleven, we read 
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either the Scripture, or the sermons of some faithful 
preacher of those holy mysteries; at eleven we attend 
divine service, which is performed here twice every day ; 
and from twelve to three we separate, and amuse our- 
selves as we please, During that interval, I either read in 
my own apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in the garden. 
-We seldom sit an hour after dinner, but, if the weather 
permits, adjourn to the garden, where, with Mrs. Unwin 
and her son, I have generally the pleasure of religious con- 
versation till tea-time. If it rains, or is too windy for 
walking, we either converse within doors or sing some 
hymns of Martin’s collection, and by the help of Mrs. Un- 
win’s harpsichord make up a tolerable concert, in which 
our hearts, I hope, are the best performers. After tea we 
sally forth to walk in good earnest. Mrs. Unwin is a good 
walker, and we have generally travelled about four miles 
before we see home again. When the days are short we 
make this excursion in the former part of the day, between 
chureh-time and dinner. At night we read and ‘converse 
as before till supper, and commonly finish the evening 
either with hymns or a sermon, and last of all the family 
are called to prayers. I need not tell you that such a life 
as this is consistent with the utmost cheerfulness; accord- 
ingly, we are all happy, and dwell together in unity as 
brethren.” 

Mrs. Cowper, the wife of Major (now Colonel) Cowper, 
to whom this was written, was herself strongly Evangeli- 
eal; Cowper had, in fact, unfortunately for him, turned 
from his other relations and friends to her on that account. 
She, therefore, would have no difficulty in thinking that 
such a life was consistent with cheerfulness, but ordinary 
readers will ask how it could fail to bring on another fit 
of hypochondria. The answer is probably to be found in 
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the last words. of the passage. Overstrained and ascetic 


piety found an antidote in affection. The Unwins were « 


Puritans and enthusiasts, but their household was a picture 
of domestic love. 

With the name of Mrs. Cowper is connected an incident 
which occurred at this time, and which illustrates the pro- 
pensity to self-inspection and self-revelation which Cowper 
had in common with Rousseau. Huntingdon, like other 
little towns, was all eyes and gossip; the new-comer was a 
mysterious stranger who kept himself aloof from the gen- 


eral society, and he naturally became the -mark for a little: 


stone-throwing. Young Unwin happening to be passing 
near “the Park” on his way from London to Huntingdon, 
Cowper gave him an introduction to its lady, in a letter 
to whom he afterwards disclosed his secret motive. “My 
dear Cousin,—You sent my friend Unwin home to us 
charmed with your kind reception of,him, and with every- 
thing he saw at the Park. Shall I once more give you a 
peep into my vile and deceitful heart? What motive do 
you think lay at the bottom of my conduct when I de- 
sired him to call upon you? I did not suspect, at first, 
that pride and vainglory had any share in it; but quickly 
after I had recommended the visit to him, I discovered, in 
that fruitful soil, the very root of the matter. You know 
I am a stranger here; all such are suspected characters, 
unless they bring their credentials with them. To this 
moment, I believe, it is a matter of speculation in the 
place, whence I came, and to whom I belong. Though 


my friend, you may suppose, before I was admitted an in- 


mate here, was satisfied that I was not a mere vagabond, 
and has, since that time, received more convincing proofs 
of my sponsibility; yet I could not resist the opportunity 
of furnishing him with ocular demonstration of it, by in- 
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troducing him to one of my most splendid connexions; 
that when he hears me called ‘that fellow Cowper,’ which 
has happened heretofore, he may be able, upon unquestion- 
able evidence, to assert my gentlemanhood, and relieve me 
from the weight of that opprobrious appellation. Oh, 
pride! pride! it deceives with the subtlety of a serpent, 
and seems to walk erect, though it crawls upon the earth. 
How will it twist and twine itself about to get from under 
the Cross, which it is the glory of our Christian calling to 
be able to bear with patience and good-will. They who 
can guess at the heart of a stranger,—and you especially, 
who are of a compassionate temper,—will be more ready, 
perhaps, to excuse me, in this instance, than I can be to 
excuse myself. But, in good truth, it was abominable 
pride of heart, indignation, and vanity, and deserves no 
better name.” 

Once more, however obsolete Cowper’s belief, and the 
language in which he expresses it may have become for’ 
many of us, we must take it as his philosophy of life. At 
this time, at all events, it was a source of happiness. “The 
storm being passed, a quict and peaceful serenity of soul 
succeeded ;” and the serenity in this case was unquestion- 
ably produced in part by the faith. 


“JT was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by one who had himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In his side he bore, 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars, 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth and healed and bade me live.” 
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Cowper thought for a moment of taking orders, but his 
dread of appearing in public conspired with the good 
sense which lay beneath his excessive sensibility to put a 
veto on the design. He, however, exercised the zeal of a 
neophyte in proselytism to a greater extent than his own 
judgment and good taste approved when his enthusiasm 
had calmed down. 


CHAPTER MI. 


AT OLNEY—MR. NEWTON. 


Cowper had not been two’ years with the Unwins when 
Mr. Unwin, the father, was killed by a fall from his horse ; 
this broke up the household. But between Cowper and .. 
Mrs. Unwin an indissoluble tie had been formed. It seems 
clear, notwithstanding Southey’s assertion to the contra- 
ry that they at one time meditated marriage, possibly as a 
propitiation to the evil tongues which did not spare even 
this most innocent connexion; but they were’ prevented 
from fulfilling their intention by a return of Cowper’s mal- 
ady. They became companions for life. Cowper says 
they were as mother and son to each other; but Mrs. Un- 
win was only seven years older than he. To label their 
connexion is impossible, and to try to do it would be a 
platitude. In his poems Cowper calls Mrs. Unwin Mary ; 
she seems always to have called him Mr. Cowper. It is 
evident that her son, a strictly virtuous and religious man, 
never had the slightest misgiving about his mother’s po- 
sition. 

The pair had to choose a dwelling -place; they chose 
Olney, in Buckinghamshire, on the Ouse. The Ouse was 
“a slow winding river,” watering low meadows, from 
which crept pestilential fogs. Olney was a dull town, or 
rather village, inhabited by a population of lace-makers, 
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ill-paid, fever-stricken, and for the most part as brutal as 
they were poor. There was not a woman in the plate, ex-, 
cepting Mrs. Newton, with whom Mrs. Unwin could asso- 
ciate, or to whom she could look for help in sickness or 
other need. The house in which the pair took up their 
abode was dismal, prison-like, and tumble-down ; when they 
left it, the competitors for the succession were a cobbler 
and a publican. It looked upon the Market-place, but it 
was in the close neighbourhood of Silver End, the worst 
part of Olney. In winter the cellars were full of water. 
There were no pleasant walks within easy reach, and in 
winter Cowper’s only exercise was pacing thirty yards of 
gravel, with the dreary supplement of dumb-bells. What 
was the attraction to this “ well,” this “abyss,” as Cowper 
himself called it, and as, physically and socially, it was ? 
The attraction was the presence of the Rev. John New- 
ton, then curate of Olney. The vicar was Moses Brown, an’ 
Evangelical and a religious writer, who has even deserved 
a place among the worthies of the revival; but a family 
of thirteen children, some of whom it appears too closely 
resembled the sons of Eli, had compelled him to take ad- 
vantage of the indulgent character of the ecclesiastical pol- 
ity of those days by becoming a pluralist and a non-resi- 
dent, so that the curate had Olney to himself. The patron 
was the Lord Dartmouth, who, as Cowper says, ‘‘wore a 
coronet and prayed.” John Newton was one of the shin- 
ing lights and foremost leaders and preachers of the re- 
vival. His name was great both in the Evangelical church- 
es within the pale of the Establishment, and in the Meth- 
odist churches without it, He was a brand plucked from 
the very heart of the burning. We have a memoir of his 
life; ‘partly written by himself, in the form of letters,-and 
completed under his superintendence. It is a monument 
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of the age of Smollett and Wesley, not less characteristic 
than is Cellini’s memoir of the times in which he lived. 
His father was master of a vessel, and took him to sea 
when he was eleven. His mother was a pious Dissenter, 
who was at great pains to store his mind with religious 
thoughts and pieces. She died when he was young, and 
-his step-mother was not pious. He began to drag his re- 
ligious anchor, and at length, having read Shaftesbury, left 
his theological moorings altogether, and drifted into a wide 
sea of ungodliness, blasphemy, and recklessness of living. 
Such at least is the picture drawn by the sinner saved of 
his own earlier years. While still but a strippling he fell 
desperately in love with a girl of thirteen; his affection,. 
for her was as constant as it was romantic; through all 
his wanderings and sufferings he never ceased to think of 
her, and after seven years she became his wife. His father 
frowned on the engagement, and he became estranged from 
home. He was impressed; narrowly escaped shipwreck, 
deserted, and was arrested and flogged as a deserter. Re- 
leased from the navy, he was taken into the service of a 
slave-dealer on the coast of Africa, at whose hands, and 
those of the man’s negro mistress, he endured every sort of 
ill-treatment and contumely, being so starved that he was 
fain sometimes to devour raw roots to stay his hunger. 
His constitution must have been of iron to carry him 
through all that he endured. In the meantime his indom- 
itable mind was engaged in attempts at self-culture; he 
studied a Euclid which he had brought with him, drawing 
his diagrams on the sand; and he afterwards managed to 
teach himself Latin by means of a Horace and a Latin Bi- 
ble, aided by some slight vestiges of the education which 
he had received at a grammar-school. His conversion was 
brought about by the continued influences of Thomas 
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Kempis, of a very narrow escape, after terrible sufferings, 
from shipwreck, of the impression made by the sights of 


the mighty deep on a soul which, in its weather-beaten ’ 


casing, had retained its native sensibility, and, we may safe- 
ly add, of the disregarded but not forgotten teachings of 
his pious mother. Providence was now kind to him; he 
became captain of a slave-ship, and made several voyages 
on the business of the trade. That it was a wicked trade 
he seems to have had no idea; he says he never knew 
sweeter or more frequent hours of divine communion than 
on his two last voyages to Guinea. Afterwards it occurred 
to him that though his employment was genteel and profit- 
able, it made him a sort of gaoler, unpleasantly conversant 
with both chains and shackles; and he besought Provi- 
dence to fix him in a more humane calling. : 

In answer to his prayer came a fit of apoplexy, which 
made it dangerous for him to go to sea again. He ob- 
tained an office in the port of Liverpool, but soon he set 
his heart on becoming a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land. He applied for ordination to the Archbishop of 
York, but not having the degree required by the rules of 
the Establishment, he received through his Grace’s secre- 
tary “the softest refusal imaginable.” The Archbishop 
had not had the advantage of perusing Lord Macaulay’s 
remarks on the difference between the policy of the Church 
of England and that of the Church of Rome, with regard 
to the utilization of religious enthusiasts. In the end 
Newton was ordained by the Bishop of Lincoln, and threw 
himself with the energy of a new-born apostle upon the 
irreligion and brutality,of Olney. No Carthusian’s breast 
could glow more intensely with the zeal which is the off- 
spring of remorse. Newton was a Calvinist, of course, 
though it seems not an extreme one; otherwise he would 
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probably have confirmed Cowper in the darkest of hallu- 
cinations. His religion was one of mystery and miracle, 
full of sudden conversions, special providences, and satanic 
visitations. He himself says that “his name was up about 
the country for preaching people mad;” it is true that 
in the eyes of the profane Methodism itself was madness ; 
~ but he goes on to say “whether it is owing to the seden- 
tary life the women live here, poring over their (lace) 
pillows for ten or twelve hours every day, and breathing 
confined air in their crowded little rooms, or whatever may 
be the immediate cause, I suppose we have-near a dozen 
in different degrees disordered in their heads, and most of 
them I believe truly gracious people.” He surmises thati- 
“these things are permitted in judgment, that they who 
seek occasion for cavilling and stumbling may have what 
they want.” Nevertheless there were in him not only 
force, courage, burning zeal for doing good, but great 
kindness, and even tenderness of heart. “TI see in this 
world,” he said, “two heaps of human happiness and mis- 
ery; now, if I can take but the smallest bit from one heap 
and add it to the other, I carry a point—if, as I go home, 
a child has dropped a half-penny, and by giving it another 
I can wipe away its tears, I feel I have done something.” 
There was even in him a strain,if not of humour, of a 
shrewdness which was akin to it, and expressed itself in 
many pithy sayings. “If two angels came down from 
heaven to execute a divine command, and one was ap- 
pointed to conduct an empire and the other to sweep a 
street in it, they would feel no inclination to change em- 
ployments.” ‘A Christian should never plead spirituality 
for being a sloven; if he be but a shoe-cleaner, he should 
be the best in the parish.” “ My principal method for de- 
feating heresy is by establishing truth. One proposes to 
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fill a bushel with tares; now if I can fill it first with wheat, 
I shall defy his attempts.” That his Calvinism was not 
very dark or sulphureous, seems to be shown from his re- 
peating with gusto the saying of one of the old women of 
Olney when some preacher dwelt on the doctrine of pre- 
destination—“ Ah, I have long settled that point; for if 
God had not chosen me before I was born, I am sure he 
would have seen nothing to have chosen me for after- 
wards.” That he had too much sense to take mere pro- 
fession for religion appears from his describing the Cal- 
vinists of Olney as of two sorts, which: reminded him of 
the two baskets of Jeremiah’s figs. The iron constitution 
which had carried him through so many hardships ena- 
bled him to continue in his ministry to extreme old age. 
A friend at length counselled him to stop before he found 
himself stopped by being able to speak no longer. “TI 
cannot stop,” he said, raising his.,voice. ‘‘ What! shall 
the old African blasphemer stop while he can speak ?” 

At the instance of a common friend, Newton had paid 
Mrs. Unwin a visit at Huntingdon, after her husband’s 
death, and had at once established the ascendency of a 
powerful character over her and Cowper. He now beck- 
oned the pair to his side, placed them in the house adjoin- 
ing his own, and opened a private door between the two 
gardens, so as to have his spiritual children always beneath 
his eye. Under this, in the most essential respect, unhap- 
py influence, Cowper.and Mrs. Unwin together entered on 
“a decided course of Christian happiness ;” that is to say, 
they spent all their days in a round of religious exercises 
without relaxation or relief. On fine summer evenings, as 
the sensible Lady Hesketh saw with dismay, instead of a 
walk, there was a prayer-meeting. Cowper himself was 
made to do violence to his intense shyness by leading in 
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prayer. He was also made to yisit the poor at once on 
spiritual missions, and on that of almsgiving, for which 
Thornton, the religious philanthropist, supplied Newton 
and his disciples with means. This, which Southey appears 
to think about the worst part of Newton’s regimen, was 
probably its redeeming feature. The effect of doing good 
‘to others on any mind was sure to be good; and the sight 
of real suffering was likely to banish fancied ills. Cowper 
in this way gained, at all events, a practical knowledge of 
the poor, and learned to do them justice, though from a 
rather too theological point of view. Seclusion from the 
sinful world was as much a part of the system of Mr. 
Newton as it was of the system of Saint Benedict. Cow-.. 
per was almost entirely cut off from intercourse with his 
friends and people of his own class. He dropped his cor- 
respondence even with his beloved cousin, Lady Hesketh, 
and would probably have dropped his correspondence with 
Hill, had not Hill’s assistance in money matters been in- 
dispensable. To complete his mental isolation, it appears 
that, having sold his library, he had scarcely any books. 
Such a course of Christian happiness as this could only 
end in one way; and Newton himself seems to have had 
the sense to see that a storm was brewing, and that there 
was no way of conjuring it but by contriving some more 
congenial occupation. So the disciple was commanded to 
employ his poetical gifts in contributing to a hymn-book 
which Newton was compiling. Cowper’s Olney hymns 
have not any serious value as poetry. Hymns rarely have. 
The relations of man with Deity transcend and repel po- 
etical treatment. There is nothing in them on which the 
creative imagination can be exercised. Hymns can be lit- 
tle more than incense of the worshipping soul. Those of 
the Latin Church are the best; not because they are better 
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poetry than the rest (for they are not), but because their 
language is the most sonorous. Cowper’s hymns were ac- 


cepted by the religious body for which they were written, 


as expressions of its spiritual feeling and desires; so far 
they were successful. They are the work of a religious 
man of culture, and ‘free from anything wild, erotic, or 
unctuous. But, on the other hand, there. is nothing in 
them suited to be the vehicle of lofty devotion; nothing, 
that we can conceive a multitude, or even a prayer-meeting, 
uplifting to heaven with voice and heart. Southey has 
pointed to some passages on which the shadow of the ad- 
vancing malady falls; but in the main there is a predom- 
inance of religious joy and hope. The most despondent 
hymn of the series is Temptation, the thought of which 
resembles that of The Castaway. 

Cowper’s melancholy may have been aggravated by the 
loss of his only brother, who died about this time, and at 
whose death-bed he was present; though in the narrative 
which he wrote, joy at John’s conversion and the religious 
happiness of his end seems to exclude the feelings by 
which hypochondria was likely to be fed. But his mode 
of life under Newton was enough to account for the re- 
turn of his disease, which in this sense may be fairly laid 
to the charge of religion. He again went mad, fancied, as 
before, that he was rejected of Heaven, ceased to pray 
as one helplessly doomed, and again attempted suicide. 
Newton and Mrs. Unwin at first treated the disease as a 
diabolical visitation, and “with deplorable consistency,” 
to borrow the phrase used by one of their friends in the 
case of Cowper’s desperate abstinence from prayer, ab- 
stained from calling in a physician. Of this, again, their 
religion must bear the reproach. In other respects they 
behaved admirably. Mrs. Unwin, shut up for sixteen 
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months with her unhappy partner, tended him with un- 
failing love; alone she did it, for he could bear no one 
else about him; though, to make her part more trying, he 
had conceived the insane idea that she hated him. Sel- 
dom has a stronger proof been given of the sustaining 
power of affection. Assuredly, of whatever Cowper may 
have afterwards done for his kind, a great part must be 
set down to the credit of Mrs. Unwin. 


“Mary! I want a lyre with other strings, 

Such aid from heaven as‘some have feigned they drew, 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 

And undebased by praise of meaner things, 

That, ere through age or woe I shed my wings, 
I may record thy worth with honour due, 
In verse as musical as thou art true, 

And that immortalizes whom it sings. 

But thou hast little need. There is a book 
By seraphs writ with beams of heavenly light, 

On which the eyes of God not rarely look, i 
A chronicle of actions just and bright; 

There all thy deeds, my faithful Mary, shine, 

And, since thou own’st that praise, I spare thee mine.” 


| Newton’s friendship, too, was sorely tried. In the midst 
of the malady the lunatic took it into his head to transfer 
himself from his own house to the Vicarage, which he ob- 
stinately refused to leave; and Newton bore this infliction 
for several months without repining, though he might well 
pray earnestly for his friend’s deliverance. “The Lord 
has numbered the days in which I am appointed to wait 
on him in this dark valley, and he has given us such a 
love to him, both as a believer and a friend, that I am not 
weary: but to be sure hhis deliverance would be to me one 
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of the greatest blessings my thoughts can conceive.” Dr- 
Cotton was at last called in, and under his treatment, evir 
dently directed against a bodily disease, Cowper was at 
length restored to sanity. 

Newton once compared his own walk in the world to 
that of a physician going through Bedlam. But he was 
not skilful in his treatment of the literally insane. He 
thought to cajole Cowper out of his cherished horrors by 
calling his attention to a case resembling his own. The 
case was that of Simon Browne, a Dissenter, who had con- 
ceived the idea that, being under the displeasure of Heay- 
en, he had been entirely deprived of his rational being and 
left with merely his animal nature. He had accordingly 
resigned his ministry, and employed himself in compiling 
a dictionary, which, he said, was doing nothing that could 
require a reasonable soul. He seems to have thought 
that theology fell under the same category, for he pro- 
ceeded to write some theological treatises, which he dedi- 
cated to Queen Caroline, calling her Majesty’s attention to 
the singularity of the authorship as the most remarkable 
phenomenon of her reign. Cowper, however, instead of 
falling into the desired train of reasoning, and being led 
to suspect the existence of a similar illusion in himself, 
merely rejected the claim of the pretended rival in spir- 
itual affliction, declaring his own case to be far the more 
deplorable of the two. 

Before the decided course of Christian happiness had 
time again to culminate in madness, fortunately for Cow- 
per, Newton left Olney for St. Mary Woolnoth. He was 
driven away at last by a quarrel with his barbarous parish- 
ioners, the cause of which did him credit. _A fire broke 
out ‘at Olney, and burnt a good many of its straw-thatched 
cottages. Newton ascribed the extinction of the fire rath- 
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er to prayer than water, but he took the lead in practical 
measures of relief, and tried to remove the earthly cause 
of such visitations by putting an end to bonfires and illu- 
minations on the 5th of November., Threatened with the 
loss of their Guy Fawkes, the barbarians rose upon him, 
and he had a narrow escape from their violence. We are 
‘reminded of the case of Cotton Mather, who, after being a 
leader in witch-burning, nearly sacrificed his life in com- 
batting the fanaticism which opposed itself to the intro- 
duction of inoculation. Let it always be remembered that 
besides its theological side, the Revival had its philan- 
thropic and moral side; that it abolished the slave-trade, 
and at last slavery; that it waged war, and effective war, '- 
under the standard of the gospel, upon masses of vice and 
brutality, which had been totally neglected by the torpor 
‘of the Establishment; that among large classes of the peo- 
ple it was the great civilizing agency of the time. 

Newton was succeeded as curate of Olney by, his dis- 
ciple, and a man of somewhat the same cast of mind and 
character, Thomas Scott, the writer of the Commentary 
on the Bible and The Force of Truth. To Scott Cowper 
seems not to have greatly taken. He complains that, as a 
preacher, he is always scolding the congregation. Perhaps 
Newton had foreseen that it would be so, for he specially 
commended the spiritual son whom he was leaving to the 
care of the Rev. William Bull, of the neighbouring town of 
Newport Pagnell, a dissenting minister, but a member of a 
spiritual connexion which did not stop at the line of de- 
marcation between Nonconformity and the Establishment. 
To Bull Cowper did greatly take; he extols him as “a 
Dissenter, but a liberal one,” a man of letters and of gen- 
ius, master of a fine imagination—or, rather, not master of 
it—and addresses him as Carissime Taurorum. It is rath- 
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er singular that Newton should have given himself such a 
successor. Bull was a great smoker, and had made him:: 
self a cozy and secluded nook in his garden for the enjoy- 
ment of his pipe. He was probably something of a spir- 
itual as well as of a physical Quietist, for he set Cowper to 
translate the poetry of the great exponent of Quietism, 
Madame Guyon. The theme of all the pieces which Cow- 
per has translated is the same—Divine Love and the rapt- 
ures of the heart that enjoys it—the blissful union of the 
drop with the Ocean—the Evangelical Nirvana. If this 
line of thought was not altogether healthy, or conducive 
to the vigorous performance of practical duty, it was, at all 
events, better than the dark fancy of Reprobation. In his 
admiration of Madame Guyon, her translator showed his 
affinity, and that of Protestants of the same school, to 
Fénelon and the Evangelical element which has lurked in 
the Roman Catholic church since the days of Thomas a 
at es 


CHAPTER IV. 


AUTHORSHIP—THE MORAL SATIRES. 


Srncx his recovery, Cowper had been looking out for what 
he most needed, a pleasant occupation. He tried draw- 


ing, carpentering, gardening. Of gardening he had always 


been fond; and he understood it, as shown by the loving 
though somewhat ‘“stereoraceous” minuteness of some 
passages in The Task. A little greenhouse, used as a par- 
lour in summer, where he sat surrounded by beauty and 
fragrance, and lulled by pleasant sounds, was another prod- 
uct of the same pursuit, and seems almost Elysian’ in that 
dull, dark life. He also found amusement in keeping tame 
hares, and he fancied that he had reconciled the hare to 
man and dog. His three tame hares are among the canon- 
ized pets of literature, and they were to his genius what 
“Sailor” was to the genius of Byron. But Mrs. Unwin, 
whe had terrible reason for studying his case, saw that 
the thing most wanted was congenial employment for the 
mind, and she incited him to try his hand at poetry on a 
larger scale. He listened to her advice, and when he was 
nearly fifty years of age became a poet. He had acquired 
the faculty of verse-writing, as we have seen; he had even 
to some extent formed his manner when he was young. 
Age must by this time have quenched his fire, and tamed 
his imagination, so that the didactic style would suit him 
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best. In the length of the interval between his early 


poems and his great work he resembles Milton; but wide- 


ly different in the two cases had been the current of the 
intervening years. 

Poetry written late in life is, of course, free from youth- 
ful erudity and extravagance. It also escapes the youthful 
tendency to imitation. Cowper’s authorship is ushered in 
by Southey with a history of English poetry; but this is 
hardly in place; Cowper had little connexion with any- 
thing before him. Even his knowledge of poetry was not 


great. In his youth he had read the great poets, and had_ 


studied Milton especially with the ardour of intense admi- 
ration. Nothing ever made him so angry as Johnson’s 
Life of Milton. ‘Oh!’ he cries, “I could thrash his old 
jacket till I made his pension jingle in his pocket.” 
Churchill had made a great—far too great—an impression 
on him when he was a Templar. Of Churchill, if of any- 
body, he must be regarded as a follower, though only in 
his earlier and less successful poems. In expression he al- 
ways regarded as a model the neat and-gay simplicity of 
Prior. But so little had he kept up his reading of any- 
thing but sermons and hymns, that he learned for the first 
time from Johnson’s Lives the existence of Collins. He 
is the offspring of the Religious Revival rather than of 
any school of art. His most important relation to any of 
his predecessors is, in fact, one of antagonism to the hard 
glitter of Pope. 

In urging her companion to write poetry, Mrs. Unwin 
was on the right path; her puritanism led her astray in 
the choice of a theme: She suggested The Progress of 
Error as a subject for a “ Moral Satire.” It was unhap- 
pily adopted, and The Progress of Error was followed by 
Truth, Table Talk, Hxpostulation, Hope, Charity, Conver- 
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sation, and Retirement. When the series was published, 
Table Talk was put first, being supposed to be the lightest 
and the most attractive to an unregenerate world. The 
judgment passed upon this set of poems at the time by 
the Critical Review seems blasphemous to the fond biog- 
rapher, and is so devoid of modern smartness as to be al- 
most interesting as a literary fossil. But it must be deem- 
ed essentially just, though the reviewer errs, as many re- 
viewers have erred, in measuring the writer’s capacity by 
the standard of his first performance. ‘These poems,” 
said the Critical Review, “are written, as we learn from the 
title-page, by Mr. Cowper of the Inner Temple, who seems 
to be a man of a sober and religious turn of mind, with a 
benevolent heart, and a serious wish to inculcate the pre- 
cepts of morality; he is not, however, possessed of any 
superior abilities or the power of genius requisite for so 
arduous an undertaking.... He says what is incontro- 
vertible, and what has been said over and over again with 
much gravity, but says nothing new, sprightly, or enter- 
taining; travelling on a plain, level, flat road, with great 
composure almost through the whole long and tedious vol- 
ume, which is little better than a dull sermon in very in- 
different verse on Truth, the Progress of Error, Charity, 
and some other grave subjects. If this author had follow- 
ed the advice given by Caraccioli, and which he has chosen 
for one of the mottoes prefixed to these poems, he would 
have clothed his indisputable truths in some more becom- 
ing disguise, and rendered his work much more agreeable. 
In its present shape we cannot compliment him on its 
beauty ; for as this bard himself sweetly sings :— 


“ The clear harangue, and cold as it is clear, 
Falls soporific on the listless ear.” 
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In justice to the bard it ought to be said that he wrote 
under the eye of the Rev. John Newton, to whom the de- 
sign had been duly submitted, and who had given his ém- 
primatur in the shape of a preface which took Johnson, 
the publisher, aback by its gravity. Newton would not 
have sanctioned any poetry which had not a distinctly re- 
ligious object, and he received an assurance from the poet 
that the lively passages were introduced only as honey on 
the rim of the medicinal cup, to commend its healing con- 
tents to the lips of a giddy world. The Rev. John New- 
ton must have been exceedingly austere if he thought that 
the quantity of honey used was excessive. 

A genuine desire to make society better is always pres- 
ent in these poems, and its presence lends them the only 
interest which they possess except as historical monuments 
of a religious movement. . Of satirical vigour they have 
scarcely a semblance. There are three kinds of satire, cor- 
responding to as many different Views of humanity and 
life; the Stoical, the Cynical, and the Epicurean. Of Sto- 
ical satire, with its strenuous hatred of vice and wrong, the 
type is Juvenal. Of Cynical satire, springing from bitter 
contempt of humanity, the type is Swift’s Gulliver, while 
its quintessence is embodied in his lines on the Day of 
Judgment. Of Epicurean satire, flowing from a contempt 
of humanity which is not bitter, and lightly playing with 
the weakness and vanities of mankind, Horace is the clas- 
sical example. To the first two kinds, Cowper’s nature 
was totally alien, and when he attempts anything in cither 
of those lines, the only result is a querulous and censorious 
acerbity, in which his real feelings had no part, and which 
on mature reflection offended his own better taste. In 
the Horatian kind he might have excelled, as the episode 
of the Retired Statesman in one of these poems shows. 
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- He might have excelled, that is, if like Horace he had 
known the world. But he did not know the world. He 
_ saw the “great Babel” only “through the loopholes of 
retreat,” and in the columns of his weekly newspaper. 
Eyen during the years, long past, which he spent in the 
world, his experience had been confined to a small literary 
circle. Society was to him an abstraction on which he 
discoursed like a pulpiteer. His satiric whip not only has 
no lash, it is brandished in the air. 

No man was ever less qualified for the office of a cen- 
sor; his judgment is at once disarmed, and a breach in his 
principles is at once made by the slightest personal influ- 
ence. Bishops are bad; they are like the Cretans, evil ,. 
beasts and slow bellies; but the bishop whose brother 
Cowper knows is a blessing to the Church. Deans and 
Canofts are lazy sinecurists, but there is a bright exception 
in the case of the Cowper who held a golden stall at Dur- 
ham. Grinding India is criminal, but Warren Hastings is 
acquitted, because he was with Cowper at Westminster. 
Discipline was deplorably relaxed in all colleges except 
that of which Cowper’s brother was a fellow. Pluralities 
and resignation bonds, the grossest abuses of the Church, 
were perfectly defensible in the case of any friend or ac- 
qnaintance of this Church Reformer. Bitter lines against 
Popery inserted in The Task were struck out, because the 
writer had made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Throck- 
morton, who were Roman Catholics. Smoking was de- 
testable, except when practised by dear Mr. Bull. Even 
gambling, the blackest sin of fashionable society, is not to 
prevent Fox, the great Whig, from being a ruler in Israel. 
Besides, in ail his social judgments, Cowper is at a wrong 
point of view. He is always deluded by the idol of his 


cave. He writes perpetually on the twofold assumption 
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that a life of retirement is more favourable to virtue than a’ 
life of action, and that “God made the country, while man 
made the town.” Both parts of the assumption are un- 
true. A life of action.is more favourable to virtue, as a 
rule, than a life of retirement, and the development of 
humanity is higher and richer, as a rule, in the town than 
in the country. If Cowper’s retirement was virtuous, it 
was so because he was actively employed in the exercise 
of his highest faculties: had he been a mere idler, secluded 
from his kind, his retirement would not have been virtuous © 
at all. His flight, from the world was rendered necessary 
by his malady, and respectable by his literary work; but 
it was a flight and not a victory. His misconception was 
fostered and partly produced by a religion which was es- 
sentially ascetic, and which, while it gave birth to charac- 
ters of the highest and most energetic beneficence, repre- 
sented salvation too little as the reward of effort, too much 
as the reward of passive belief and of spiritual emotion. 

The most readable of the Moral Satires is Retirement, in 
which the writer is on his own ground, expressing his gen-- 
uine feelings, and which is, in fact, a foretaste of The 
Task, Expostulation, a warning to England from the ex- 
ample of the Jews, is the best constructed; the rest are 
totally wanting in unity, and even in connexion. In ali 
there are flashes of epigrammatic smartness. 


“ How shall I speak thee, or thy power address, 
Thou God of our idolatry, the press ? 
By thee, religion, liberty, and laws 
Exert their influence, and advance their cause; 
By thee, worse plagues than Pharaoh’s land befel, 
Diffused, make earth the vestibule of hell: 
Thou fountain, at which drink the good and wise, 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies, 
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Like Eden’s dread probationary tree, 
Knowledge of good and evil is from thee.” 


Occasionally there are passages of higher merit. The 
episode of statesmen in Retirement has been already men- 
tioned. The lines on the two disciples going to Emmaus 
in Conversation, though little more than a paraphrase of 
the Gospel narrative, convey pleasantly the Evangelical 
idea of the Divine Friend. Cowper says in one of his let- 
ters that he had been intimate with-a man of fine taste 
who’had confessed to him that though he could not sub- 
scribe to the truth of Christianity itself, he could never 
read this passage of St. Luke without being deeply affected 
by it, and feeling that if the stamp of divinity was im- 
pressed upon anything in the Scriptures, it was upon that 
passage. 


“Tt happen’d on a solemn eventide, 
Soon after He that was our surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event: 

|. They spake of him they loved, of him whose life, 
Though blameless, had ineurr’d perpetual strife, 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther traced enrich’d them still the more; 
They thought him, and they justly thought him, one 
Sent to do more than he appear’d to have done, 
To exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else, and wonder'd he should die. 
Ere yet they brought their journey to an end, 
A stranger join’d them, courteous as a friend, 
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And ask’d them with a kind engaging air 
What their affliction was, and begg’d a share. a 
Inform’d, he gather’d up the broken thread, 
_ And truth and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explain’d, illustrated, and search’d so well 
‘The tender theme on which they chose to dwell, 
That reaching home, the night, they said is near, 
We must not now be parted, sojourn here.— 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He bless’d the bread, but vanish’d at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, T'was the Lord! 
Did not our hearts feel all he deign’d to say, 
Did they not burn within us by the way ?” 


The prade going to morning church in Zruth is a good 
rendering of Hogarth’s picture :— 


“Yon ancient prude, whose wither’a features show 
She might be young some forty years ago, 
Her elbows pinion’d close upon her hips, 
Her head erect, her fan upon her lips, 
Her eyebrows arch’d, her eyes both gone astray 
To watch yon amorous couple in their play, 
With bony and unkerchief’d neck defies 
The rude inclemency of wintry skies, 
And sails with lappet-head and mincing airs 
Daily, at clink of bell, to morning prayers. 
To thrift and parsimony much inelined, 
She yet allows herself that boy behind ; 
The shivering urchin, bending as he goes, 
With slipshod heels, and dew-drop at his nose, 
His predecessor’s coat advanced to wear, 

~ Which future pages are yet doom’d to share ; 
Carries her Bible tuck’d beneath his arm, 
And hides his hands to keep his fingers warm.” 
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Of personal allusions there are a few; if the satirist had 
not been prevented from indulging in them by his taste, 
he would have been debarred by his ignorance. Lord 
Chesterfield, as the incarnation of the world and the most 
brilliant servant of the arch-enemy, comes in for a lashing 
under the name of Petronius. 

“ Petronius! all the muses weep for thee, 
But every tear shall seaid thy memory. 
The graces too, while virtue at their shrine 
Lay bleeding under that soft hand of thine, 
Felt each a mortal stab in her own breast, 
Abhorr’d the sacrifice, and cursed the priest. 
Thon polish’d and high-finish’d foe to truth, 
Gray-beard corrupter of our listening youth, 
To purge and skim away the filth of vice, 
That so refined it might the more entice, 

- Then pour it on the morals of thy son 

To taint his heart, was worthy of thine own.? - 


This is about the nearest approach to Juvenal that the 
Evangelical satirist ever makes. In Hope there is a ve- 
hement vindication of the memory of Whitefield. It is 
rather remarkable that there is no mention of Wesley. 
But Cowper belonged to the Evangelical rather than to 
the Methodist section. It may be doubted whether the 
living Whitefield would have been much to his taste. 

In the versification of the moral satires there are fre- 
quent faults, especially in the earlier poems of the series; 
though Cowper’s power of writing musical verse is attested 
both by the occasional poems and by The Task. 

With the Moral Satires may be coupled, though written 
later, Tirocinium ; or,a Review of Schools. Here Cowper 
has the advantage of treating a subject which he under- 
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stood, about which he felt strongly, and desired for a prac- 
tical purpose to stir the feelings of his readers. He set to 


work in bitter earnest. ‘There is a sting,” he says, “in” 


verse that prose neither has nor can have; and I do not 
know that schools in the gross, and especially public schools, 
have ever been so pointedly condemned before. But they 
are become a nuisance, a pest, an abomination, and it is fit 
that the eyes and noses of mankind should be opened, if 
possible, to perceive it.” His descriptions of the miseries 
which children in his day endured, and, in spite of all our 
improvements, must still to some extent endure, in board- 


ing-schools, and of the effects of the system in estranging 


boys from their parents and deadening home affections, 
are vivid and true. Of course, the Public School system 
was not to be overturned by rhyming, but the author of 
Tirocinium awakened attention to its faults, and probably 
did something towards amending them. The best lines, 
perhaps, have been already quoted in connexion with the 
history of the writer’s boyhood. There are, however, oth- 
er telling passages, such as that on the indiscriminate use 
of emulation as a stimulus :-— 


“ Our public hives of puerile resort 
That are of chief and most approved report, 
To such base hopes in many a sordid soul 
Owe their repute in part, but not the whole. 
A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 
Unquestion’d, though the jewel be but glass, 
That with a world not often over-nice 
Ranks as a virtue, and is yet a vice, 
Or rather a gross compound, justly tried, 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride, 
‘Contributes most perhaps to enhance their fame, 
And Emulation is its precious name. 
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Boys once on fire with that contentious zeai 
Feel all the rage that female rivals feel ; 

The prize of beauty in a woman’s eyes 

Not brighter than in theirs the scholar’s prize. 
The spirit of that competition burns 

With all varieties of ill by turns, 

Each vainly magnifies his own success, 
Resents his fellow’s, wishes i” were less, 
Exults in his miscarriage if he fail, 

Deems his reward too great if he prevail, 

And Jabours to surpass him day and night, 
Less for improvement than to tickle spite. 
The spur is powerful, and I grant its force ; 

It pricks the genius forward in its course, 
Allows short time for play, and none for sloth, 
And felt alike by each, advances both, 

But judge where so much evil intervenes, 

The end, though plausible, not worth the means, 
Weigh, for a moment, classical desert 

Against a heart depraved and temper hurt, 
Hurt, too, perhaps for life, for early wrong, 
Done to the nobler part, affeets it Long, 

And you are staunch indeed in Jearning’s cause, 
If you can crown a discipline that draws 

Such mischiefs after it, with much applause.” 


He might have done more, if he had been able to point 
to the alternative of a good day-school, as a combination 
of home affections with the superior teachings hardly to 
be found, except in a large school, and which Cowper, in 
drawing his comparison between the two systems, fails to 
take into account. 

To the same general class of poems belongs Anti-The- 
lypthora, which it is due to Cowper’s memory to say was 
not published in his lifetime. It is an angry pasquinade 
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on an absurd book advocating polygamy on Biblical 
grounds, by the Rev. Martin Madan, Cowper’s quondam 
spiritual counsellor. Alone among Cowper’s works it has 
a taint of coarseness. 

The Moral Satires pleased Franklin, to whom their social 
philosophy was congenial, as at a later day, in common 
with all Cowper’s works, they pleased Cobden, who no 
doubt specially relished the passage in Charity, embody- 
ing the philanthropic sentiment of Free Trade. There 
was a trembling consultation as to the’ expediency of 


bringing the volume under the notice of Johnson. “One . 


of his pointed sarcasms, if he should happen to be dis- 
pleased, would soon find its way into all companies, and 
spoil the sale.” “I think it would be well to send in our 
joint names, accompanied with a handsome card, such an 
one as you will know how to fabricate, and such as may 
predispose him to a favourable perusal of the book, by 
coaxing him into a good temper; for he is a great bear, 
with all his learning and penetration.” Fear prevailed; 
but it seems that the book found its way into the dicta- 
tor’s hands, that his judgment on it was kind, and that he 
even did something to temper the wind of adverse criti- 
cism to the shorn lamb. Yet parts of it were likely to 
incur his displeasure as a Tory, as a Churchman, and as 
one who greatly preferred Fleet Street to the beauties of 
nature; while with the sentimental misery of the writer, 
he could have had no sympathy whatever. Of the incom- 
pleteness of Johnson’s view of character there could be no 
better instance than the charming weakness of Cowper. 


Thurlow and Colman‘ did not even acknowledge their 


copies, and were lashed for their breach of friendship 
with rather more vigour than the Moral Satires display, 
in The Valedictory, which unluckily survived for post- 
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humous publication when the culprits had made their 
peace. 

Cowper certainly misread himself if he believed that 
ambition, even literary ambition, was a large element in 
his character. But having published, he felt a keen inter- 
est in the success of his publication. Yet he took its fail- 
ure and the adverse criticism very calmly. With al! his 
sensitiveness, from irritable and suspicious egotism, such 
as is the most common cause of moral madness, he was 
singularly free. In this respect his philosophy served him 
well. 

It may safely be said that the Moral Satires would have 
sunk into oblivion if they had not been buoyed up by The 


Task. 
k 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TASK. 


Mrs. Unwin’s influence produced the Moral Satires. The 
Task was born of a more potent inspiration. One day | 
Mrs. Jones, the wife of a neighbouring clergyman, came 
into Olney to shop, and with her came her sister, Lady 
Austen, the widow of a Baronet, a woman of the world, 
who had lived much in France, gay, sparkling and viva- 
cious, but at the same time full of feeling even to over- 
flowing. The apparition acted like magic on the recluse. 
He desired Mrs. Unwin to ask the two ladies to stay to 
tea; then shrank from joining the party which he had him- 
self invited; ended by joining it, and, his shyness giving 
way with a rush, engaged in animated conversation with 
Lady Austen, and walked with her part of the way home. 
On her an equally great effect appears to have been pro- 
duced. A warm friendship at once sprang up, and be- 
fore long Lady Austen had verses addressed to her as Sis- 
ter Anne. Her ladyship, on her part, was smitten with a 
great love of retirement, and at the same time with great 
admiration for Mr. Scott, the curate of Olney, as a preacher, 
and she resolved to fit up for herself “that part of our great 
building which is at present occupied by Dick Coleman, 
his wife and child, and a thousand rats.” That a woman 
of fashion, accustomed to French salons, should choose 
such an abode, with a pair of Puritans for her only soci- 
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ety, seems to show that one of the Puritans at least must 
have possessed great powers of attraction. Better quar- 
ters were found for her in the Vicarage; and the private 
way between the gardens, which apparently had been 
closed since Newton’s departure, was opened again. 

Lady Austen’s presence evidently wrought on Cowper 
like an elixir: “From a scene of the most uninterrupted 
retirement,” he writes to Mrs. Unwin, “‘ we have passed at 
once into a state of constant engagement. Not that our 
society is much multiplied; the addition of an individual 
has made all this difference. Lady Austen and we pass 
our days alternately at each other’s Chateau. In the 
morning I walk with one or other of the ladies, and in, the 
evening wind thread. Thus did Hercules, and thus proba- 
bly did Samson, and thus do I; and, were both those he- 
roes living, I should not fear to challenge them to a trial 
of skill in that business, or doubt to beat them both.” It 
was, perhaps, while he was winding thread that Lady Aus- . 
ten told him the story of John Gilpin. Hé lay awake at 
night laughing over it, and next morning produced the 
ballad. It soon became famous, and was recited by Hen- 
derson, a popular actor, on the stage, though, as its gentil- 
ity was doubtful, its author withheld his name. He af- 
terwards fancied that this wonderful piece of humour had 
been written in a mood of the deepest depression. Prob- 
ably he had written it in an interval of high spirits be- 
tween two such moods. Moreover, he sometimes exag- 
gerated his own misery. He will begin a letter with a de 
profundis, and towards the end forget his sorrows, glide 
into commonplace topics, and write about them in the 
ordinary strain. Lady Austen inspired John Gilpin. .She 
inspired, it seems, the lines on the loss of the Royal 
George. She did more: she invited Cowper to try his 
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hand at something considerable in blank verse. When 


he asked her for a subject, she was happier in her clivice, 


than the lady who had suggested the Progress of Error. 
She bade him take the sofa on which she was reclining, 
and which, sofas being then uncommon, was a more strik- 
ing and suggestive object than it would be now. The 
right chord was struck; the subject was accepted; and 
The Sofa grew into The Task ; the title of the song re- 
minding us that it was “commanded by the fair.” As 
Paradise Lost is to militant Puritanism, so is The Task to 


the religious movement of its anthor’s time. To its char-. 


acter as the poem of a sect it no doubt owed and still 
owes much of its popularity. Not only did it give beau- 
tiful and effective expression to the sentiments of a large 
religious party, but it was about the only poetry that a 
strict Methodist or Evangelical could read; while to those 
whose worship was unritualistic, and who were debarred 
by their principles from the theatre and the concert, any- 
thing in the way of art that was not illicit must have been 
eminently welcome. But The Task has merits of a more 
universal and enduring kind. Its author himself says of 
it:—“If the work cannot boast a regular plan (in which 
respect, however, I do not think it altogether indefensi- 
ble), it may yet boast that the reflections are naturally 
suggested always by the preceding passage, and that, ex- 
cept the fifth book, which is rather of a political aspect, 
the whole has one tendency, to discountenance the mod- 
ern enthusiasm after a London life, and to recommend 
rural ease and leisure as friendly to the cause of piety and 


virtue.” A regular plan, assuredly, The Task has not. It 


rambles through a vast variety of subjects, religions, politi- 
cal, social, philosophical, and horticultural, with as little of 
method as its author used in taking his morning walks. 
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Nor, as Mr. Benham has shown, are the reflections, as a 
rule, naturally suggested by the preceeding passage. From 
the use of a sofa by the gouty to those who, being free 
from gout, do not need sofas—and so to country walks 
and country life, is hardly a natural transition. It is hard- 
ly a natural transition from the ice palace built by a Rus- 
sian despot, to despotism and politics in general. But if 
Cowper deceives himself in fancying that there is a plan 
or a close connexion of parts, he is right as to the exist- 
ence of a pervading tendency. The praise of retirement 
and of country life as most friendly to piety and virtue, 
is the perpetual refrain of The Task, if not its definite 
theme. From this idea immediately flow the best and 
the most popular passages: those which please apart from 
anything peculiar to a religious school; those which keep 
the poem alive; those which have found their way into 
the heart of the nation, and intensified the taste for rural 
and domestic happiness, to which they most winningly 
appeal. In these Cowper pours ont his inmost feelings, 
with the liveliness of exhilaration, enhanced by contrast 
with previous misery. The pleasures of the country and 
of home—the walk, the garden, but above all the “ intimate 
delights” of the winter evening, the snug parlour, with its 
close-drawn curtains shutting out the stormy night, the 
steaming and bubbling tea-urn, the cheerful circle, the 
book read aloud, the newspaper through which we look 
out into the unquiet world—are painted by the writer with 
a heartfelt enjoyment which infects the reader. These 
are not the joys of a hero, nor are they the joys of an 
Alezus “singing amidst the clash of arms, or when he 
had moored on the wet shore his storm-tost barque.” But 
they are pure joys, and they present themselves in compe- 
tition with those of Ranelagh and the Basset Table, which 
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are not heroic or even masculine, any more than they are 
pure. 
The well-known passages at the opening of Zhe Winter 
Evening are the self-portraiture of a soul in bliss—such 
bliss as that soul could know—and the poet would have 
found it very difficult to depict to himself by the utmost 


effort of his religious imagination any paradise which he. 


would really have enjoyed more. 


“Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 


* * oe: * 


This folio of four pages, happy work! 

Which not even critics criticise, that holds 
Inquisitive attention while I read 

Fast bound in chains of silence, which the fair, 
Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break, 
What is it but a map of busy life, 

Its fluctuations and its vast concerns? 


* * * * 


’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world. To see the stir 
Of the great Babel and not feel the crowd. 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the injured ear. 
Thus sitting and surveying thus at ease 
The globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height, 
That liberates and exempts me from them all. 
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It turns submitted to my view, turns round 

With all its generations; I behold 

The tumult and am still. The sound of war 

Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me, 

Grieves but alarms me not. I mourn the pride 

And avarice that make man a wolf to man, 

Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats 

By which he speaks the language of his heart, 

And sigh, but never tremble at the sound. 

He travels and expatiates,as the bee _ 

From flower to flower, so he from land to land ; 

The manners, customs, policy of all 

Pay contribution to the store he gleans; 

He sucks intelligence in every clime, 

And spreads the honey of his deep research 

At his return, a rich repast for me. 

He travels, and I too. I tread his deck, 

Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 

Discover countries, with a kindred heart 

Suffer his woes and share in his escapes, ; 

While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home. 
Oh, winter! ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scatter’d hair with sleet like ashes fill’d, 

Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips, thy cheeks - 


Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 


Than those of age; thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

And urged by storms along its slippery way ; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thon seem’st, 

And dreaded as thou art. Thon hold’st the sun 
A prisoner in the yet undawning East, 
Shortening his journey between morn and noon, 
And hurrying him impatient of his stay 

Down to the rosy West. But kindly still 
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Compensating his loss with added hours 

Of social converse and instructive ease, 

And gathering at short notice in one group 
The family dispersed by daylight and its cares. 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoymeits, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 

Of undisturb’d retirement, and the hours 

Of long uninterrupted evening know.” 


The writer of The Task also deserves the crown which 
he has himself claimed as a close observer and truthful. 
painter of nature. In this respect, he challenges compari- 
son with Thomson. The range of Thomson is far wider; 
he paints nature in all her moods, Cowper only in a few, 
and those the gentlest, though he has said of himself that 
“he was always an admirer of thunder-storms, even before 
he knew whose voice he heard in them, but especially of 
thunder rolling over the great waters.” The great waters 
he had not seen for many years; he had never, so far as 
we know, seen mountains, hardly even high hills; his only 
landscape was the flat country watered by the Ouse. On 
the other hand, he is perfectly genuine, thoroughly Eng- 
lish, entirely emancipated from false Arcadianism, the 
yoke of which still sits heavily upon Thomson, whose 
“muse,” moreover, is perpetually “ wafting” him away 
from the country and the climate which he knows to coun- 
tries and climates which he does not know, and which he 
describes in the style of a prize poem. Cowper’s land- 
scapes, too, are peopled with the peasantry of England; 
Thomson’s, with Damons, Palemons, and Musidoras, trick- 
ed out in the sentimental costume of the sham idyl. In 
Thomson, you always find the effort of the artist working 
up a description; in Cowper, you find no effort; the scene 
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is simply mirrored on a mind of great sensibility and high 
pictorial power. 


“And witness, dear companion of my walks, 
Whose arm this twentieth winter I perceive 
Fast lock’d in mine, with pleasure such as love, 
Confirm’d by long experience of thy worth 
And well-tried virtues, could alone inspire— 
Witness a joy that thou hast doubled long. 

Thou know’st my praise of nature most sincere, 
And that my raptures are not conjured up 

To serve occasions of poetic pomp, 

But genuine, and art partner of them all. 

How oft upon yon eminence our pace 

Has slacken’d to a pause, and we have borne 

The ruffling wind, scarce conscious that it blew, 
While Admiration, feeding at the eye, 

And still unsated, dwelt upon the scene! 

Thence with what pleasure have we just discerned 
The distant plough slow moving, and beside 

His labouring team that swerved not from the track, 
The sturdy swain diminish’d to a boy! 

Here Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along his sinuons course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 
Stand, never overlook’d, our favourite elms, 

That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 

While far beyond, and overthwart the stream, 
That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 

The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 
Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedge-row beauties numberless, square tower, 
Tall spire, from which the sound of cheerful beils 
Just undulates upon the listening ear, 


Groves, heaths, and smoking villages, remote. 
4 20 
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Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 
Please daily, and whose novelty survives 
Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years— 
Praise justly due to those that I describe.” 


This is evidently genuine and spontaneous. We stand 
with Cowper and Mrs: Unwin on the hill in the ruffling 
wind, like them, scarcely conscious that it blows, and feed 
admiration at the eye upon the rich and thoroughly Eng- 
lish champaign that is outspread below. 


“Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore , 

The tone of languid Nature.. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 

The dash of Ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they fill the mind; 
Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 

Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 

Of neighbouring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 

In matted grass that with a livelier green 

Betrays the secret of their silent course. 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated nature sweeter still, 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night: nor these alone, whose notes 
Nice-finger’d Art must emulate in vain, 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
‘In still-repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl 
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That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace forever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake.” 


Affection such as the last lines display for the inharmo- 
nious as well as the harmonious, for the uncomely as well 
as the comely parts of nature, has been made familiar by 
Wordsworth, but it was new in the time of Cowper. Let 
us compare a landscape painted by Pope in his Windsor 
forest, with the lines just. quoted, and we shall see the dif- 
ference between the art of Cowper and that of the Augus- 
tan age. 


“Here waving groves a checkered scene display, 
And part admit and part exclude the day, 
As some coy nymph her lover’s warm address 
Not quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 
There interspersed in lawns and opening glades 
The trees arise that share each othev’s shades ; 
Here in full light the russet plains extend,’ 
There wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills ascend, 
Fen the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 
And midst the desert fruitful fields arise, 
That crowned with tufted trees and springing corn, 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn.” 


The low Berkshire hills wrapt in clouds on a sunny 
day; a sable desert in the neighbourhood of Windsor; 
fruitful fields arising in it, and crowned with tufted trees 
and springing corn—evidently Pope saw all this, not on 
an eminence, in the ruffling wind, but in his study with 
his back to the window, and the Georgics or a translation 
of them before him. 

Here, again, is a little picture of rural life from the Win- 
ter Morning Walk. 


ia 
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“The cattle mourn in corners, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half-petrified to sleep " 
In unrecumbent sadness. There they wait 

_ Their wonted fodder; not like hungering man, 
Fretful if unsupplied; but silent, meek, 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustomed load. - 
Deep-plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass : 

Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 

With such undeviating and even force 

He severs it away : no needless care, 

Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcern’d 
The cheerful haunts of man; to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From morn to eve, his solitary task. 

Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears 
And tail cropp’d short, half lurcher and half enr, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps he slow; and now, with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout; 
Then shakes his powder’d coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark; nor stops for aught, 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 

To adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 
That fumes beneath his nose: the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air.” 

The minutely faithful description of the man carving 
the-load of hay out of the stack, and again those of the 
gambolling dog, and the woodman smoking his pipe with 
the stream of smoke trailing behind him, remind us of the 
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touches of minute fidelity in Homer. The same may be 
said of many other passages. 


“The sheepfold here 
Pours out its fleecy tenants o’er the glebe. 
At first, progressive as a stream they seek 
The middle field ; but, scatter’d by degrees, 
Each to his choice, soon whiten all the land. 
There from the sun-burnt hay-field homeward creeps 
The loaded wain ; while lighten’d of its charge, 
The wain that meets it passes swiftly by ; 
The boorish driver leaning o’er his team 
Vociferous and impatient of delay.” 


A specimen of more imaginative and distinctly poetical 
description is the well-known passage on evening, in writ- 
ing which Cowper would seem to have had Collins in his 
mind. 


“Come, Evening, once again, season of peace ; 
Retufn, sweet Evening, and continue long’! 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 
With matron-step slow-moving, while the Night 
Treads on thy sweeping train; one hand employed ° 
In letting fall the curtain of repose 
: On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
With sweet oblivion of the cares of day: 
Not sumptuously adorn’d, nor needing aid, 
Like homely-featured Night, of clustering gems! 
A star or two just twinkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee; save that the moon is thine 
No Jess than hers, not worn indeed on high 
With ostentatious pageantry, but set 
With modest grandeur in thy purple zone, 
Resplendent less, but of an ampler round.” 


Beyond this line Cowper does not go, and had no idea 
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of going; he never thinks of lending a soul to material 
nature as Wordsworth and Shelley do. He is the poetic 
counterpart of Gainsborough, as the great descriptive poets 
of a later and more spiritual day are the counterparts of 
Turner. We have said that Cowper's peasants are genu- 
ine as well as his landscape; he might have been a more 
exquisite Crabbe if he had turned bis mind that way, in- 
stead of writing sermons about a world which to him was 
little more than an abstraction, distorted, moreover, and 
discoloured by his religious asceticism. 


“Poor, yet industrious, modest, quiet, neat, 
Such claim compassion in a night like this, 
And have a friend in every feeling heart. 
Warm’d, while it lasts, by labour, all day long 
They brave the season, and yet find at eve, 
Ill clad, and fed but sparely, time to cool. 
The frugal housewife trembles when she lights 
Her scanty stock of brushwood, blazing clear,’ 
But dying soon, like all terrestrial joys. 
The few small embers left, she nurses well; 
And; while her infant race, with outspread hands 
And crowded knees sif cowering o’er the sparks, 
Retires, content to quake, so they be warm’d. 
The man feels least, as more inured than she 
To winter, and the current in his veins 
More briskly moved by his severer toil ; 
Yet he, too, finds his own distress in theirs. 
The taper soon extinguish’d, which I saw 
Dangled along at the cold finger’s end 
Just when the day declined; and the brown loaf 
Lodged on the shelf, half eaten without sauce 
Of savoury cheese, or butter, costlier still: _ 
Sleep seems their only refuge: for, alas! 
Where penury is felt the thought is chained, 
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And sweet colloquial pleasures are but few! 
With all this thrift they thrive not. All the care 
Ingenious Parsimony takes, but just 

Saves the small inventory, bed and stool, 

Skillet, and old carved chest, from public sale. 
They live, and live without extorted alms 

From grudging hands: but other boast have none 
To soothe their honest pride that scorns to beg, 
Nor comfort else, but in their mutual love.” 


Here we have the plain, unvarnished record of visitings 
among the poor of Olney. The last two lines are simple 
truth as well as the rest, 

“Tn some passages, especially in the second book,,you 
will observe me very satirical.” In the second book of 
The Task there are some bitter things about the clergy ; 
and in the passage pourtraying a fashionable preacher, 
there is a touch of satiric vigour, or rather of that power 
of comic description which was one of the writer’s gifts. 
But of Cowper as a satirist enough has been ‘said. 

“What there is of a religious cast in the volume I have 
thrown towards the end of it, for two reasons; first, that I 
might not revolt the reader at his entrance; and, secondly, 
that my best impressions might be made last. Were I to 
write as many volumes as Lope de Vega or Voltaire, not 
one of them would be without this tincture. If the world 
like it not, so much the worse for them. I make all the 
concessions I can, that I may please them, but I will not 
please them at the expense of conscience.” The passages 
of The Task penned by conscience, taken together, form a 
lamentably large proportion of the poem. An ordinary 
reader can be carried through them, if at all, only by his 
interest in the history of opinion, or by the companion- 
ship of the writer, who is always present, as Walton is in 
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his Angler, as White is in his Selbourne. Cowper, how- 


ever, even at his worst, is a highly cultivated Methodist: ° 


if he is sometimes enthusiastic, and possibly superstitious, 
he is never coarse or unctuous. He speaks with contempt 
of “the twang of the conventicle.” Even his enthusiasm 
had by this time been somewhat tempered. Just after his 
conversion he used to preach to everybody. He had found 
out, as he tells us himself, that this was a mistake, that 
“the pulpit was for preaching; the garden, the parlour, 
and the walk abroad were for friendly and agreeable con- 


versation.” It may have been his consciousness of a cer- ~ 


tain change in himself that deterred him from taking 


Newton into his confidence when he was engaged upon. 


The Task. The worst passages are those which betray a 
fanatical antipathy to natural science, especially that in the 
third book (150-190). The episode of the judgment of 
Heaven on the young atheist Misagathus, in the sixth book, 
is also fanatical and repulsive. 

Puritanism had come into violent collision with the tem- 
poral power, and had contracted a character fiercely polit- 
ical and revolutionary. Methodism fought only against un- 
belief, vice, and the coldness of the Establishment; it was 
in no way political, much less revolutionary ; by the recoil 
from the atheism of the French Revolution, its leaders, in- 
cluding Wesley himself, were drawn rather to the Tory side. 
Cowper, we have said, always remained in principle what 
he had been born, a Whig, an unrevolutionary Whig, an 
“Old Whig,” to adopt the phrase made canonical by Burke. 


“Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

-And we are weeds without it. All constraint 
Except what wisdom lays on evil men 
Is evil.” 
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The sentiment of these lines, which were familiar and 
dear to Cobden, is tempered by judicious professions of 
loyalty to a king who rules in accordance with the law. 
At one time Cowper was inclined to regard the govern- 
ment of George III. as a repetition of that of Charles I, 
absolutist in the State and reactionary in the Church; but 
the progress of revolutionary opinions evidently increased 
his loyalty, as it did that of many other Whigs, to the 
good Tory king. We shall presently see, however, that 
the views of the French Revolution itself expressed in his 
letters are wonderfully rational, calm, and free from the 
political panic and the apocalyptic hallucination, both of 
which we should rather have expected to find in him. “He 
describes himself to Newton as having scen, since his see- 
ond attack of madness, ‘‘an extramundane character with 
reference to this globe, and though not a native of the 
moon, not made of the dust of this planet.” The Evan- 
gelical party has remained down to the present day non- 
political, and in its own estimation extramundane, taking 
part in the affairs of the nation only when some religious 
object was directly in view. In speaking of the family 
of nations, an Evangelical poet is of course a preacher of 
peace and human brotherhood. He has even in some lines 
of Charity, which also were dear to Cobden, remarkably 
anticipated the sentiment of modern economists respecting 
the influence of free trade in making one nation of mankind. 
The passage is defaced by an atrociously bad simile :— 


“Again—the band of commerce was design’d, 
To associate all the branches of mankind, 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fruitful Nature’s various scenes, 
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Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use ; 
No land but listens to the common call, 
_ And in return receives supply from all. 
This genial intercourse and mutual aid 
Cheers what were else an universal shade, 
Calls Nature from her ivy-mantled den, . 
And softens human rock-work into men.” 


Now and then, however, in reading The Task, we come 
across a dash of warlike patriotism which, amidst the gen- 


eral philanthropy, surprises and offends the reader’s palate, - 


like the taste of garlic in our butter. 

An innocent Epicurism, tempered by religious asceticism 
of a mild kind—such is the philosophy of The Task, and 
such the ideal embodied in the portrait of the happy man 
with which it concludes. Whatever may be said of the 
religious asceticism, the Epicurism required a corrective to 
redeem it from selfishness and guard it against self-deceit. 
This solitary was serving humanity in the best way he 
could, not by his prayers, as in one rather fanatical pas- 
sage he suggests, but by his literary work; he had need 
also to remember that humanity was serving him. The 
newspaper through which he looks out so complacently 
into the great “ Babel,” has been printed in the great Babel 
itself, and brought by the poor postman, with his “ spat- 
tered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locks,” to the recluse 
sitting comfortably by his fireside. The “ fragrant lymph” 
poured by “the fair” for their companion in his cosy seclu- 
sion, has been brought over the sea by the trader, who must 


encounter the moral dangers of a trader’s life, as well as the 


perils of the stormy wave. It is delivered at the door by 


“The waggoner who bears 
The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night, 
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With half-shut eyes and puckered cheeks and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm ;” 


and whose coarseness and callousness, as he whips his team, 
are the consequences of the hard calling in which he minis- 
ters to the recluse’s pleasure and refinement. If town life 
has its evils, from the city comes all that makes retirement 
comfortable and civilized. Retirement without the city 
would have been bookless, and have fed on acorns. 

Rousseau is conscious ef the necessity of some such in- 
stitution as slavery, by way of basis for his beautiful life 
according to nature. The celestial purity and felicity of 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia are sustained by the labour 
of two faithful slaves’ A weak point of Cowper’s philos- 
ophy, taken apart from his own saving activity as a poet, 
betrays itself in a somewhat similar way. 


“Or if the garden with its many cares _ ; 
All well repaid demand him, he attends 
The welcome call, conscious how much the hand 
Of lubbard labour needs his watchful eye, 
Oft loitering lazily if not o’erseen ; 
Or misapplying his unskilful strength 
But much performs himself, no works indeed 
That ask robust tough sinews bred to toil, 
Servile employ, but such as may amuse, 
Not tire, demanding rather skill than force.” 


We are told in Tie Task that there is no sin in allow- 
ing our own happiness to be enhanced by contrast with 
the less happy condition of others: if we are doing our 
best to increase the happiness of others, there is none. 
Cowper, as we have said before, was doing this to the ut- 
most of his limited capacity. 
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Both in the Moral Satires and in The Task, there are 
sweeping denunciations of amusements which we now just- 
ly deem innocent, and without which, or something equiv- 
alent to them, the wrinkles on the brow of care could not 
be smoothed, nor life preserved from dulness and morose- 
ness. There is fanaticism in this, no doubt; but in justice 
to the Methodist as well as to the Puritan, let it be remem- 
bered that the stage, card parties, and even dancing, once 
had in them something from which even the most liberal 
morality might recoil. 

In his writings generally, but especially in The Task, — 
Cowper, besides being an apostle of virtuous retirement 
and evangelical piety, is, by his general tone, an apostle: 
of sensibility. The Task is a perpetual protest not only 
against the fashionable vices and the irreligion but against 
the hardness of the world; and in a world which worship- 
ped Chesterfield the protest was not needless, nor was it 
ineffective. Among the most tangible characteristics of 
this special sensibility is the tendency of its brimming love 
of humankind to overflow upon animals; and of this there 
are marked instances in some passages of The Task. 


“J would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


Of Cowper's sentimentalism (to use the word in a nen- 
tral sense), part flowed from his own temperament, part 
was Evangelical, but part belonged to an element which 
was European, which produced the Vouvelle Heloise and 
the Sorrows of Werther, and which was found’ among the 
Jacobins in sinister companionship with the cruel frenzy 
of the Revolution. Cowper shows us several times that 
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he had been a reader of Rousseau, nor did he fail to pro- 
duce in his time a measure of the same effect which Rous- 
seau produced; though there have been so many senti- 
mentalists since, and the vein has been so much worked, 
that it is difficult to carry ourselves back in imagination 
to the day in which Parisian ladies could forego balls to 
read the Nouvelle Helotse, or the stony heart of people of 
the world could be melted by The Task. 

In his versification, as in his descriptions, Cowper flat- 
tered himself that he imitated no one. But he manifest- 
ly imitates the softer passages of Milton, whose music he 
compares in a rapturous passage of one of his letters to 
that of a fine organ. To produce melody and variety, he, 
like Milton, avails himself fully of all the resources of a 
composite language. Blank verse confined to short Anglo- 
Saxon words is apt to strike the ear, not like the swell of 
an organ, but like the tinkle of a musical-box. 

The Task made Cowper famous. He was told that he- 
had sixty readers at the Hague alone. The interest of his 
relations and friends in him revived, and those of whom 
he had heard nothing for many years emulously renewed 
their connexion. Colman and Thurlow reopened their cor- 
respondence with him, Colman writing to him “like a 
brother.” Disciples—young Mr. Rose, for instance—came 
to sit at his feet. Complimentary letters were sent to 
him, and poems submitted to his judgment. His portrait 
was taken by famous painters. Literary lion-hunters be- 
gan to fix their eyes upon him. His renown spread even 
to Olney. The clerk of All Saints’, Northampton, came 
over to ask him to write the verses annually appended to 
the bill of mortality for that parish. Cowper suggested 
that “there were several men of genius in Northampton, 
particularly Mr. Cox, the statuary, who, as everybody knew, 
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was a first-rate maker of verses.” “Alas!” replied the 
clerk, “I have heretofore borrowed help from him, but ‘he 
is a gentleman of so much reading that the people of our 
town cannot understand him.” The compliment was irre- 
sistible, and for seven years the author of The Task wrote 
the mortuary verses for All Saints’, Northampton. Amuse- 
ment, not profit, was Cowper’s aim; he rather rashly gave 
away his copyright to his publisher, and his success does 
not seem to have brought him money in a direct way; but 
it brought. him a pension of 300/. in the end. In the 


meantime it brought him presents, and among them an . 


annual gift of 507. from an anonymous’hand, the first in- 
stalment being accompanied by a pretty snuff-box orna- 


mented with a picture of the three hares. From the grace- 


fulness of the gift, Southey infers that it came from a 
woman, and he conjectures that the woman was Theodora. 


Ld 


CHAPTER VI. 
SHORT POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


The Task was not quite finished when the influence which 
had inspired it was withdrawn. Among the little mys- 
teries and scandals of literary history is the rupture be- 
tween Cowper and Lady Austen. Soon after the ¢om- 
mencement of their friendship there had been a “fracas,” 
of which Cowper gives an account in a letter to William 
Unwin. “My letters have already apprised you of that 
close and intimate connexion that took place between the 
lady you visited in Queen Anne Street and us. Nothing . 
could be more promising, though sudden’ in the com- 
mencement. She treated us with as much unreservedness 
of communication, as if we had been born in the same 
house and educated together. At her departure, she her- 
self proposed a correspondence, and, because writing does 
not agree with your mother, proposed a correspondence 
with me. This sort of intercourse had not been long 
maintained before I discovered, by some slight intimations 
of it, that she had conceived displeasure at somewhat I 
had written, though I cannot now recollect it; conscious 
of none but the most upright, inoffensive intentions, I yet 
apologized for the passage in question, and the flaw was 
healed again. Our correspondence after this proceeded 
smoothly for a considerable time; but at length, having 
had repeated occasion to observe that she expressed a sort 
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of romantic idea of our merits, and built such expectations 
of felicity upon our friendship, as we were sure that noth- . 
ing human could possibly answer, I wrote to remind her 
that we were mortal, to reeommend her not to think more 
highly of us than the snbject would warrant, and intimat- - 
ing that when we embellish a creature with colors taken 
from our own fancy, and, so adorned, admire and praise it 
beyond its real merits, we make it an idol, and have noth- 
ing to expect in the end but that it will deceive our 
hopes, and’ that we shall derive nothing from it but a 
painful conviction of our error. Your mother heard me - 
read the letter; she read it herself, and honoured it with 
her warm approbation. But it gave mortal offence; it 
received, indeed, an answer, but such an one as I could by 
no means reply to; and there ended (for it was impossible 
it should ever be renewed) a friendship that bid fair to be 
lasting; being formed with a woman whose seeming sta- 
bility of temper, whose knowledge of the world and great 
experience of its folly, but, above all, whose sense of relig- 
ion and seriousness of mind (for with all that gaiety she 
is a great thinker) induced us both, in spite of that cau- 
tious reserve that marked our characters, to trust her, to 
love and value her, and to open our hearts for her recep- 
tion. It may be necessary to add that, by her own desire, 
I wrote to her under the assumed relation of a brother, 
and she to me as my sister. Ceu fumus in auras.” It is 
impossible to read this. without suspecting that there was 
more of “romance” on one side than there was either of 
romance or of consciousness of the situation on the other. 
On that occasion the reconciliation, though “impossible,” 
took place, the lady sending, by way of olive branch, a 
pair of ruffles, which it was known she had begun to work 
before the quarrel. The second rupture was final. Hay- 
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ley, who treats the matter with sad solemnity, tells us that 
Cowper's letter of farewell to Lady Austen, as she assured 
him herself, was admirable, though unluckily, not being 
gratified by it at the time, she had thrown it into the fire. 
Cowper has himself given us, in a letter to Lady Hesketh, 
with reference to the fina) rupture, a version of the whole 
affair:—‘ There came a lady into this country, by name 
and title Lady Austen, the widow of the late Sir Robert 
Austen. At first she lived with her sister about a mile 
from Olney; but in a few weeks took lodgings at the Vic- 
arage here. Between the Vicarage and the back of our 
house are interposed our garden, an orchard, and the gar- 
den belonging to the Vicarage. She had lived much in 
France, was very sensible, and had infinite vivacity. She 
took a great liking to us, and we to her. She had been 
used to a great deal of company, and we, fearing that she 
would feel such a transition into silent retirement irk- 
some, contrived to give her our agreeable company often. - 
Becoming continually more and more intimate, a practice 
at length obtained of our dining with each other alter- 
nately every day, Sundays excepted. In order to facili- 
tate our communication, we made doors in the two gar- 
den-walls aforesaid, by which means we considerably short- 
ened the way from one house to the other, and could 
mect when we pleased without entering the town at all—a 
measure the rather expedient, because the town is abomi- 
nably dirty, and she kept no carriage. On her first settle- 
ment in our neighbourhood, I made it my own particular 
business (for at that time I was not employed in writing, 
having published my first volume and not begun my sec- 
ond) to pay my devoirs to her ladyship every morning at 
eleven. Customs very soon became laws. I began The 
Task, for she was the lady wh gave me the Sofa for a 
2 
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subject. Being once engaged in the work, I began to feel 
the inconvenience of my morning attendance. We had ; 
seldom breakfasted ourselves till ten; and the intervening 
hour was all the time I could find in the whole day for 
writing, and occasionally it would happen that the half 
of that hour was all that I could secure for the purpose. 
But there was no remedy. Long usage had made that 
which was at first optional a point of good manners, and 
consequently of necessity, and I was forced to neglect The 
Task to attend upon the Muse who had inspired the sub- 
ject. But she had ill-health, and before I had quite fin- _ 
ished the work was obliged to repair to Bristol.” Evi- 

dently this was not the whole account of the matter, or 

there would have been no need for a formal letter of fare- 
well. We are very sorry to find the revered Mr. Alexan- 

der Knox saying, in his correspondence with Bishop Jebb, 

that he had a severer idea of Lady Austen than he should 

wish to put into writing for publication, and that he al- 

mast suspected she was a very artful woman. On the 

other hand, the unsentimental Mr. Scott is reported to 

have said, “‘ Who can be surprised that two women should 

be continually in the society of one man and not quarrel, 
sooner or later, with each other?” Considering what Mrs. 

Unwin had been to Cowper, and what he had been to her, 

a little jealousy on her part would not have been highly 

criminal. But, as Southey observes, we shall soon see two 

women continually in the society of this very man with- 

out quarrelling with each other. That Lady Austen’s be- 

haviour to Mrs. Unwin was in the highest degree affec- 

tionate, Cowper has himself assured us. Whatever the 

cause may have been, this bird of paradise, having alight- 

ed for a moment in Olney, took wing and was seen ne 

more. 
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Her place as a companion was supplied, and more than 
supplied, by Lady Hesketh, like her a woman of the world, 
and almost as bright and vivacious, but with more sense 
and stability of character, and who, moreover, could be 
treated as a sister without any danger of misunderstanding. 
The renewal of the intercourse between Cowper and the 
merry and affectionate play-fellow of his early days, had 
been one of the best fruits borne to him by The Tusk, or 
perhaps we should rather say by John Gilpin; for on read- 
ing that ballad she first beeame aware that her cousin had 
emerged from the dark seclusion of his truly Christian 
happiness, and might again be capable of intercourse with 
her sunny nature. Full of real happiness for Cowper were 
her visits to Olney; the announcement of her coming 
threw him into a trepidation of delight. And how was 
this new rival received by Mrs. Unwin? “There is some- 
thing,” says Lady Hesketh, in a letter which has been al- 
ready quoted, “truly affectionate and sincere ,in Mrs. Un- 
win’s manner. No one can express more heartily than 
she does her joy to have me at Olney; and as this must 
be for his sake, it is an additional proof of her regard and 
esteem for him.” She could even cheerfully yield prece- 
dence in trifles, which is the greatest trial of all. ‘Our 
friend,” says Lady Hesketh, “‘ delights in a large table and 
‘a large chair. There are two of the latter comforts in my 
parlour. I am sorry to say that he and I always spread 
ourselves out in them, leaving poor Mrs. Unwin to find all 
the comfort she can in a small one, half as high again as 
ours, and considerably harder than marble. However, she 
protests it is what she likes, that she prefers a high chair 
to a low one,and a hard to a soft one; and I hope she 
is sincere; indeed, I am persuaded she is.” She never 
gave the slightest reason for doubting her sincerity; so 
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Mr. Scott’s coarse theory of the “two women” falls to the 
ground; though, as Lady Hesketh was not Lady Austen, 
room is still left for the more delicate and interesting hy- 
pothesis. 

By Lady Hesketh’s-care Cowper was at last taken out 
of the “well” at Olney and transferred, with his partner, 
to a house at Weston, a place in the neighbourhood, but 
on higher ground, more cheerful, and in better air. The 
house at Weston belonged to Mr. Throckmorton, of Wes- 
ton Hall, with whom and Mrs. Throckmorton, Cowper had 
become so intimate that they were already his Mr. and 
Mrs. Frog. It is a proof of his freedom from fanatical 
bitterness that he was rather drawn to them by their being 
Roman Catholics, and having suffered rude treatment from 
the Protestant boors of the neighbourhood. Weston Hall 
had its grounds, with the colonnade .of chestnuts, the 
“‘sportive light” of which still “dances” on the pages of 
The Task ; with the Wilderness,— 


“Whose well-rolled walks, » 
With curvature of slow and easy sweep, 
Deception innocent, give ample space 
To narrow bounds—” 


with the Grove,— 


“ Between the upright shafts of whose tall elms 
We may discern the thresher at his task, 
Thump after thump resounds the constant flail 
That seems to swing uncertain, and yet falls 
Full on the destined ear. Wide flies the chaff, 
The rustling straw. sends up a fragrant mist 
Of atoms, sparkling in the noonday beam.” 


A pretty little vignette, which the threshing - machine has 
now made antique. There were ramblings, picnics, and 
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little dinner-parties, Lady Hesketh kept a carriage. 
Gayhurst, the seat of Mr. Wright, was visited, as well as 
Weston Hall; the life of the lonely pair was fast becom- 
ing social. The Rev. John Newton was absent in the 
flesh, but he was present in the spirit, thanks to the tattle 
of Olney. To show that he was, he addressed to Mrs. Un- 
win a letter of remonstrance on the serious change which 
had taken place in the habits of his spiritual children. It 
was answered by her companion, who in repelling the cen- 
sure mingles the dignity of self-respect with a just appre- 
ciation of the censor’s motives, in a style which showed 
that although he was sometimes mad, he was not a fool. 

Having succeeded in one great poem, Cowper thought 
of writing another, and several subjects were started— The 
Mediterranean, The Four Ages of Man, Yardley Oak. 
The Mediterranean would not have suited him well if it 
was to be treated historically, for of history he was even 
more ignorant than most of those who have had the bene- 
fit of a classical education, being capable of believing that 
the Latin element of our language had come in with the 
Roman conquest. Of the Hour Ages he wrote a frag- 
ment. Of Yardley Oak he wrote the opening; it was, 
apparently, to have been a survey of the countries in con- 
nexion with an immemorial oak which stood in a neigh- 
bouring chace. But he was forced to say that the mind 
of man was not a fountain but a cistern, and his was a 
broken one. He had expended his stock of materials for 
along poem in Zhe Tash. 

These, the sunniest days of Cowper’s life, however, gave 
birth to many of those short poems which are perhaps 
his best, certainly his most popular works, and which will 
probably keep his name alive when 7’he Task is read only 
in extracts. The Loss of the Royal George, The Solitude 
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of Alexander Selkirk, The Poplar Field, The Shrubbery, 
the Lines on a Young Lady, and those To Mary, will hold , 
their places forever in the treasury of English Lyrics. In 
its humble way The Weedless Alarm is one of the most 
perfect of human compositions. Cowper had reason to 
complain of Alsop for having written his fables before 
him. One great charm of these little pieces is their per- 
fect spontaneity. Many of them were never published; 
and generally they have the air of being the simple effu- 
sions of the moment, gay or sad. When Cowper was in 
good spirits his joy, intensified by sensibility and past suf-. 
fering, played like a fountain of light on all the little in- 
cidents of his quiet life. An ink-glass, a flatting mill, a 
halibut served up for dinner, the killing of a snake in the 
garden, the arrival of a friend wet after a journey, a cat 
shut up in a drawer, sufficed to elicit a little jet of poetical 
delight, the highest and brightest jet of all being John Gil- 
pin. Lady Austen’s voice and touch still faintly live in 
two or three pieces which were written for her harpsichord. 
Some of the short poems, on the other hand, are poured 
from the darker urn, and the finest of them all is the sad- 
dest. There is no need of illustrations unless it be to call 
attention to a secondary quality less noticed than those of 
more importance. That which used to be specially called 
“wit,” the faculty of ingenious and unexpected combina- 
tion, such as is shown in the similes of Hudibras, was pos- 
sessed by Cowper in large measure. 


“A friendship that im frequent fits 
Of controversial rage emits 
The sparks of disputation, 
Like hand-in-hand insurance plates, _ 
Most unavoidably creates 
The thought of conflagration. 
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“Some fickle creatures boast a soul 
True as a needle to the pole, 
Their humour yet so various— 
They manifest their whole life through 
The needle’s deviations too, 
Their love is so precarious. 


“The great and small but rarely meet 
On terms of amity complete; 
Plebeians must surrender, 
And yield so much to noble folk, 
It is combining fire with smoke, 
Obscurity with splendour. 


“Some are so placid and serene 
(As Irish hogs are always green), 
They sleep seeure from waking ; 
And are indeed a bog, that bears 
Your unparticipated cares 
Unmoved and without quaking, 
‘7? 


“ Courtier and patriot cannot mix 
Their heterogeneous politics 
Without an effervescence, 
Like that of salts with lemon juice, 
Which does not yet like that produce 
A friendly coalescence.” 


Faint presages of Byron are heard in such a poem as 
The Shrubbery ; and of Wordsworth in such a poem as that 
To a Young Lady. But of the lyrical depth and passion 
of the great Revolution poets Cowper is wholly devoid. ’ 
His soul was stirred by no movement so mighty, if it were 
even capable of the impulse. Tenderness he has, and 
pathos as well as playfulness; he has unfailing grace and 
sase; he has clearness like that of a trout-stream. Fash- 
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ions, even our fashions, change. The more metaphysical 
poetry of our time has indeed too much in it, besides the 
metaphysics, to be in any danger of being ever laid on the 
shelf with the once admired conceits of Cowley; yet it 
may one day in part lose, while the easier and more limpid 
kind of poetry may in part regain, its charm. 

The opponents of the Slave Trade tried to enlist this 
winning voice in the service of their cause. Cowper dis- 
liked the task, but he wrote two or three anti-Slave-Trade 


ballads. The Slave Trader in the Dumps,-with its ghastly ~ 


array of horrors dancing a jig to a ballad metre, justifies 


the shrinking of an artist from a subject hardly fit for art. 


If the cistern which had supplied The Task was ex- 
hausted, the rill of occasional poems still ran freely, fed by 
a spring which, so long as life presented the most trivial 
object or incident, could not fail. Why aid not Cowper 
go on writing these charming pieces, which he evidently 
produced with the greatest facility? Instead of this, he 
took, under an evil star, to translating Homer. The trans- 


lation of Homer into verse is the Polar Expedition of lit. 


erature, always failing, yet still desperately renewed. Ho- 
mer defies modern reproduction. His primeval simplicity 
is a dew of the dawn which can neyer be re-distilled. His 
primeval savagery is almost equally unpresentable. What 
civilized poet can don the barbarian sufficiently to revel, or 
seem to revel, in the ghastly details of carnage, in hideous 
wounds described with surgical gusto, in the butchery of 


captives in cold blood, or even in those particulars of the — 


shambles and the spit which to the troubadour of barba- 
rism seem as delightful as the images of the harvest and 
the vintage? Poetry can be translated into poetry only 
by taking up the ideas of the original into the mind of 
the translator, which is very difficult when the translator 
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and the original are separated by a gulf of thought and 
feeling, and when the gulf is very wide, becomes impossi- 
ble. There is nothing for it in the case of Homer but a 
prose translation. Even in prose to: find perfect equiva- 
lents for some of the Homeric phrases is not easy. What- 
ever the chronological date of the Homeric poems may be. 
their political and psychological date may be pretty weil 
fixed. Politically they belong, as the episode of Thersites 
shows, to the rise of democracy and to its first collision 
with aristocracy, which Homer regards with the feelings 
of a bard who sang in aristocratic halls. Psychologically 
they belong to the time when, in ideas and language, the 
moral was just disengaging itself from the physical. In 
the wail of Andromache, for instance, adinon epos, which 
Pope improves into ‘sadly dear,” and Cowper, with bet- 
ter taste at all events, renders “precious,” is really semi- 
physical, and scarcely capable of exact translation. Tt be- 
longs to an unreproducible past, like the fierce joy which. 
in the same wail, bursts from the savage woman in the 
midst of her desolation at the thought of the numbers 
whom her husband’s hands had slain. Cowper had studied 
the Homeric poems thoroughly in his youth; he knew 
them so well that he was able to translate them, not very 
incorrectly with only the help of a Clavis; he understood 
their peculiar qualities as well as it was possible for a read- 
er without the historic sense to do; he had compared 
Pope’s translation carefully with the original, and had de- 
cisively noted the defects which make it not a version of 
Homer, but a periwigged epic of the Augustan age. In 
his own translation he avoids Pope’s faults, and he pre- 
serves at least the dignity of the original, while his com- 
mand of language could never fail him, nor could he ever 
lack the guidance of good taste. But we well know 
G 5 
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where he will be at his best. We turn at once to such ; 
passages as the description of Calypso’s Isle. 


“ Alighting on Pieria, down he (Hermes) stooped 
- To Ocean, and the billows lightly skimmed 
In form a sea-mew, such as in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing. 
In such disguise o’er many a wave he rode, 
But reaching, now, that isle remote, forsook 
The azure deep, and at the spacious gitove 
Where dwelt the amber-tressed nymph arrived 
Found her within. A fire on all the hearth 
Blazed sprightly, and, afar diffused, the scent 
Of smooth-split cedar and of cypress-wood 
Odorous, burning cheered the happy isle. 
She, busied at the loom and plying fast 
Her golden shuttle, with melodious voice 
Sat chanting there; a grove on either side, 
Alder and poplar, and the redolent branch 
Wide-spread of cypress, skirted dark the cave 
Where many a bird of broadest pinion built 
Secure her nest, the owl, the kite, and daw, 
Long-tongued frequenters of the sandy shores. 
A garden vine luxuriant on all sides 
Mantled the spacious cavern, cluster-hung 
Profuse; four fountains of serenest lymph, 
Their sinuous course pursuing side by side, 
Strayed all around, and everywhere appeared 
Meadows of softest verdure purpled o’er 
With violets; it was a scene to fill 
A God from heaven with wonder and delight.” 
There are faults in this, and even blunders, notably in 
the natural history; and “serenest lymph” is a sad de- 
parture from Homeric simplicity. Still, on the whole, the 
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passage in the translation charms, and its charm is tolera- 
bly identical with that of the original. In more martial 
and stirring passages the failure is more signal, and here 
especially we feel that if Pope’s rhyming couplets are sor- 
ry equivalents for the Homeric hexameter, blank verse is 
superior to them only in a negative way. The real equiv- 
alent, if any, is the romance metre of Scott, parts of whose 
poems, notably the last canto of Marmion and some pas- 
sages in the Lay of the Last Minstrel, are about the most 
Homeric things in our language. Cowper brought such 
poetic gifts to his work that his failure might have de- 
terred others from making the same hopeless attempt. 
But a failure his work is; the translation is no more a 
counterpart of the original, than the Ouse creeping through 
its meadows is the counterpart of the Aigean rolling be- 
fore a fresh wind and under a bright sun. Pope delights 
school-boys ; Cowper delights nobody, though, on the rare 
occasions when he is taken from the shelf, he commends . 
himself, in a certain measure, to the taste and judgment of 
cultivated men. 

Tn his translations of Horace, both those from the Sat- 
jres and those from the Odes, Cowper succeeds far better. 
Horace requires in his translator little of the fire which 
Cowper lacked. In the Odes he requires grace, in the 
Satires urbanity and playfulness, all of which Cowper had 
in abundance. Moreover, Horace is separated from us by 
no intellectual gulf. He belongs to what Dr. Arnold call- 
ed the modern period of ancient history. Nor is Cowper’s 
translation of part of the eighth book of Virgil’s Aineid 
bad, in spite of the heaviness of the blank verse. Virgil, 
like Horace, is within his intellectual range. 

As though a translation of the whole of the Homeric 
poems had not been enough to bury his finer faculty, and 
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prevent him from giving us any more of the minor poems, 
the publishers seduced him into undertaking an edition 
of Milton, which was to eclipse all its predecessors in splen- 
dour.. Perhaps he may have been partly entrapped by a 
chivalrous desire to rescue his idol from the disparagement 
cast on it by the tasteless and illiberal Johnson. The proj- 
ect, after weighing on his mind and spirits for some time, 
was abandoned, leaving as its traces only translations of 
Milton’s Latin poems, and a few notes on Paradise Lost, in 
which theré is too much of religion, too little of art. 

Lady Hesketh had her eye on the Laureateship, and 
probably with that view persuaded her cousin to write 
loyal verses on the recovery of George III. He wrote 
the verses, but to the hint of the Laureateship he said, 
‘Heaven guard my brows from the wreath you mention, 
whatever wreaths beside may hereafter adorn them. It 
would be a leaden extinguisher clapt.on my genius, and I 
should never more produce a line worth reading.” Be- 
sides, was he not already the mortuary poet of All Saints, 
Northampton ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LETTERS. 


SournuEy, no mean judge in such a matter, calls Cowper 
the best of English letter- writers. If the first place is 
shared with him by any one it is by Byron, rather than 
by Gray, whose letters are pieces of fine writing, addressed 
to literary men, or Horace Walpole, whose letters are me- 
moirs, the English counterpart of St. Simon. The letters 
both of Gray and Walpole are manifestly written for pub- 
lication. Those of Cowper have the true epistolary charm. — 
They are conversation, perfectly artless, and at the same 
time autobiography, perfectly genuine; whereas all formal 
autobiography is cooked. They are the vehicles of the 
writer’s thoughts and feelings, and the mirror of his life. 
We have the strongest proofs that they were not written 
for publication. In many of them there are outpourings 
of wretchedness which could not possibly have been in- 
tended for any heart but that to which they were ad- 
dressed, while others contain medical details which no 
one would haye thought of presenting to the public eye. 
Some, we know, were answers to letters received but a 
moment before; and Southey says that the manuscripts 
are very free from erasures. Though Cowper kept a note- 
book for subjects, which no doubt were scarce with him, 
it is manifest that he did not premeditate, Grace of form 
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he never lacks, but this was a part of his nature, improved 
by his classical training. The character and the thoughts 
presented are those of a recluse who was sometimes a hyp- 
ochondriac; the life is life at Olney. But simple self- 
revelation is always interesting, and a garrolous playful- 
ness with great happiness of expression can lend a certain 
charm even to things most trivial and commonplace. 
There is also a certain pleasure in being carried back to 
the quiet days before railways and telegraphs, when peo- 
ple passed their whole lives on the same spot, and life 
moved always in the same tranquil round. In truth, it is 
to such days that letter-writing, as a species of literature, 
belongs; telegrams and postal cards have almost killed it 
now. 
The large collection of Cowper’s letters is probably sel- 
dom taken from the shelf; and the “ Elegant Extracts” 
select those letters which are most’ sententions, and there- 
fore least characteristic. Two or three specimens of the 
other style may not be unwelcome or needless as elements 
of a biographical sketch ; though specimens hardly do jus- 
tice to a series of which the charm, such as it *s, is evenly 
diffused, not gathered into centres of brilliancy like Ma- 
dame de Sévigné’s letter on the Orleans Marriage. Here 
is a letter written in the highest spirits to Lady Hesketh. 


“ Olney, Feb. 9th, 1786. 

“My DEAREST Covamy, —I have been impatient to tell 
you that I am impatient to see you again. Mrs, Unwin 
partakes with me in all my feelings upon this subject, and 
longs also to see you. I should have told you so by the 
last post, but have been so completely occupied by this 
tormenting specimen, that it was impossible to do it. I 
sent the General a letter on Monday, that would distress 


e 
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and alarm him; I sent him another yesterday, that will, I 
hope, quiet him again. Johnson has apologized very civ- 
illy for the multitude of his friend’s strictures; and his 
friend has promised to confine himself in future to a com- 
parison of me with the original, so that, I doubt not, we 
shall jog on merrily together. And now, my dear, let me 
tell you once more that your kindness in promising us a 
visit has charmed us both. I shall see you again. I shall 
hear your voice. We shall take walks together. I will 
show you my prospects—the hovel, the alcove, the Ouse and 
its banks, everything that I have described. I anticipate 
the pleasure of those days not very far distant, and feel a 
part of it at this moment. Talk not of an inn! Mention 
it not for your life! We have never had so many visit- 
ors but we could easily accommodate them all; though we 
have received Unwin, and his wife, and his sister, aud his 
son all at once. My dear, I will not let you come till the 
end of May, or beginning of June, because’ before that 
time my greenhouse will not be ready to receive us, and 
it is the only pleasant room belonging to us. When the 
plants go out, we go in. I line it with mats, and spread 
the floor with mats; and there you shall sit with a bed of 
mignonette at your side, and a hedge of honeysuckles, 
roses, and jasmine; and I will make you a bouquet of myr- 
tle every day. Sooner than the time I mention the coun- 
try will not be in complete beauty. 

“And I will tell you what you shall find at your first 
entrance. Imprimis, as soon as you have entered the ves- | 
tibule, if you cast a look on either side of you, you shall 
see on the right hand a box of my making. It is the box 
in which have been lodged all my hares, and in which 
lodges Puss at present; but he, poor fellow, is worn out 
with age, and promises to die before you can see him. 
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On the right hand stands a cupboard, the work of the 

same author; it was once a dove-cage, but I transformed 
it. Opposite to you stands a table, which I also made; 

but a merciless servant having scrubbed it until it became 

paralytic, it serves no purpose now but of ornament; and 

all my clean shoes stand under it. On the left hand, at 

the further end of this superb vestibule, you will find the 

door of the parlour, into which I will conduct you, and 

where I will introduce you to Mrs. Unwin, unless we 

should meet her before, and where we will be as happy 
as the day is long. Order yourself,.my cousin, to the 

Swan at Newport, and there you shall find me ready to 

conduct you to Olney. ; 

“My dear, I have told Homer what you say about casks 

and urns, and have asked him whether he is sure that it is 

a cask in which Jupiter keeps his wine. He swears that 

it is a cask, and that it will never be’ anything better than 

a cask to eternity. So, if the god is content with it, we 

must even wonder at his taste, and be so too. 

“ Adieu! my dearest, dearest cousin. Wait 


Here, by way of contrast, is a letter written in the low- 
est spirits possible to Mr. Newton. It displays literary 
grace inalienable even in the depths of hypochondria, It 
also shows plainly the connexion of hypochondria with 
the weather. January was a month to the return of 
which the sufferer always looked forward with dread as a 
mysterious season of evil. It was a season, especially at 
Olney, of thick fog combined with bitter frosts. To Cow- 
per this state of the atmosphere appeared the emblem of 
his mental state; we see in it the cause. At the close the 
letter slides from spiritual despair to the worsted-merchant, 
showing that, as we remarked before, the language of de- 
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spondency had become habitual, and does not always flow 
from a soul really in the depths of woe. 


To tHE Rey. Joun Newron. 
“ Jan. 13th, 1784. 

“My pEAr Frienp,—I too have taken leave of the old 
year, and parted with it just when you did, but with very 
different sentiments and feelings upon the occasion. I 
looked back upon all the passages and occurrences of it, 
as a traveller looks back upon a wilderness through which 
he has passed with weariness and sorrow of heart, reaping 
no other fruit of his labour than the poor consolation that, 
dreary as the desert was, he has left it all behind him. 
The traveller would find even this comfort consideraply les- 
sened if, as soon as he had passed one wilderness, another 
of equal length, and equally desolate, should expect him. 
In this particular, his experience and mine would exactly 
tally. I should rejoice, indeed, that the oldyyear is over 
and gone, if I had not every reason to prophesy a new one 
similar to it. 

“ The new year is already old in my account. I am not, 
indeed, sufficiently second-sighted to be able to boast by 
| anticipation an acquaintance with the events of it yet un- 
_ born, but rest convinced that, be they what they may, not 
“one of them comes a messenger of good to me. If even 

death itself should be of the number, he is no friend of 
mine. It is an alleviation of the woes even of an unen- 
lightened man, that he can wish for death, and indulge a 
hope, at least, that in death he shall find deliverance. But, 
jioaded as my life is with despair, I have no such comfort 
as would result from a supposed probability of better 
things to come, were it once ended. For, more unhappy 


than the traveller with whom I set out, pass through what, 
5* 22 
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difficulties I may, through whatever dangers and afflictions, 
I am not a whit nearer the home, unless a dungeon may be, 
called so. This is no very agreeable theme; but in so great 
a dearth of subjects to write upon, and especially impress- 
ed as I am at this moment with a sense of my own condi- 
tion, I could choose no other. The weather is an exact 
emblem of my mind in its present state. A thick fog en- 
velopes everything, and at the same time it freezes intense- 
ly. You will tell me that this cold gloom will be succeed- 
ed by a cheerful spring, and endeavour to encourage me to 
hope for a spiritual change resembling it ;—but it will be 
lost labour. Nature revives again; but a soul once slain 
lives no more. The hedge that has been apparently dead, 
is not so; it will burst into leaf and blossom at the ap- 
pointed time; but no such time is appointed for the stake 
that stands in it. It is as dead as it seems, and will prove 
itself no dissembler. The latter end of next month will 
complete a period of eleven years in which I have spoken 
no other language. It is a long time for a man, whose 
eyes were once opened, to spend in darkness; long enough 
to make despair an inveterate habit; and such it is in me. 
My friends, I know, expect that I shall see yet again. 
They think it necessary to the existence of divine truth, 
that he who once had possession of it should never finally 
lose it.. I admit the solidity of this reasoning in every 
case but my own. And why not in my own? For causes 
which to them it appears madness to allege, but which 
rest upon my mind with a weight of immovable convic- 
tion. If I am recoverable, why am I thus?—why crippled 
and made useless in the Church, just at that time of life 
when, my judgment and experience being matured, I might 
be most useful ¢—why cashiered and turned out of service, 
till, according to the course of nature, there is not life 
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enough left in me to make amends for the years I havo 
lost—till there is no reasonable hope left that the fruit can 
ever pay the expense of the fallow? I forestall the an- 
swer:—God’s ways are mysterious, and He giveth no ac- 
count of His matters—an answer that would serve my 
purpose as well as theirs to use it. There is a mystery in 
my destruction, and in time it shall be explained. 

“T am glad you have found so much hidden treasure ; 
and Mrs. Unwin desires me to tell you that you did her 
no more than justice in belieying that she would rejoice in 
it. It is not easy to surmise the reason why the reverend 
doctor, your predecessor, concealed it. Being a subject of 
a free government, and I suppose full of the divinity most 
in fashion, he could not fear lest his riches should expose 
him to persecution. Nor can I suppose that he held it 
any disgrace for a dignitary of the Church to be wealthy, 
at a time when Churchmen in general spare no pains to be- 
come so. But the wisdom of some men has a droll sort 
of knavishness in it, much like that of a magpie, who hides 
what he finds with a deal of contrivance, merely for the 
pleasure of doing it. 

“Mrs. Unwin is tolerably well. She wishes me to add 

that she shall be obliged to Mrs. Newton, if, when an op- 
portunity offers, she will give the worsted-merchant a jog. 
‘We congratulate you that Eliza does not grow worse, 
which I know you expected would be the case in the 
course of the winter. Present our love to her. Remem- 
ber us to Sally Johnson, and assure yourself that we re- 


main as warmly as ever, Yours, W. C. 
“ M U. ” 


In the next specimen we shall see the faculty of impart- 
ing interest to the most trivial incident by the way of tell- 
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ing it. The-incident in this case is one which also, forms 
the subject of the little poem called The Colubriad. “a 


To tue Rey. Wititiam Unwin. 


“ Aug. 3rd, 1782. 

“My pear Frienp,—Entertaining some hope that Mr. 
Newton’s next letter would furnish me with the means of 
satisfying your inquiry on the subject, of Dr. Johnson’s 
opinion, I have till now delayed my answer to your last; 
but the information is not yet come, Mr. Newton having 
intermitted a week more than usual since his last writing. 
When I receive it, favourable or not, it shall be communi- 
cated to you; but I am not very sanguine in my expecta- 
tions from that quarter. Very learned and very critical 
heads are hard to please. He may, perhaps, treat me with 
levity for the sake of my subject and design, but the com- 
position, I think, will hardly escape his censure. Though 
all doctors may not be of the same mind, there is one doc- 
tor at least, whom I have lately discovered, my professed 
admirer. He too, like Johnson, was with difficulty per- 
suaded to read, having an aversion to all poetry except 
the Wight Thoughts; which, on a certain occasion, when 
being confined on board a ship, he had no other employ- 
ment, he got by heart. He was, however, prevailed upon, 
and read me several times over; so that if my volume had 
sailed with him, instead of Dr. Young’s, I might, perhaps, 
have occupied that shelf in his memory which he then al- 
lotted to the Doctor: his name is Renny, and he lives at 
Newport Pagnel. 

“Tt is a sort of paradox, but it is trues we are never 
more in danger than when we think ourselves most secure, 
nor in reality more secure than when we seem to be most 
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in danger. Both sides of this apparent contradiction were 
lately verified in my experience. Passing from the green- 
house to the barn, I saw three kittens (for we have so 
many in our retinue) looking with fixed attention at some- 
thing, which lay on the threshold of a door, coiled up. I 
took but little notice of them at first; but a loud hiss en- 
gaged me to attend more closely, when behold—a viper! 
the largest I remember to have seen, rearing itself, darting 
its forked tongue, and ejaculating the aforementioned hiss 
at the nose of a kitten, almost in contact with his lips. I 
ran into the hall for a hoe with a long handle, with which 
I intended to assail kim, and returning in a few seconds 
missed him: he was gone, and I feared had escaped me. 
Still, however, the kitten sat watching immovably upon 
the same spot. I concluded, therefore, that, sliding be- 
tween the door and the threshold, he had found his way 
out of the garden into the yard. I went round immedi- 
ately, and there found him in close conversation with the 
old cat, whose curiosity being excited by so novel an ap- 
pearance, inclined her to pat his head repeatedly with her 
fore foot; with her claws, however, sheathed, and not in 
anger, but in the way of philosophical inquiry and exami- 
' nation. To prevent her falling a victim to so laudable an 
| exercise of her talents, I interposed in a moment with the 

hoe, and performed an act of decapitation, which, though 

not immediately mortal, proved so in the end. Had he 

slid into the passages, where it is dark, or had he, when in 

the yard, met with no interruption from the cat, and se- 

ereted himself in any of the outhouses, it is hardly possi- 

ble but that some of the family must have been bitten ; 

he might have been trodden upon without being per- 

ceived, and have slipped away before the sufferer could 

have well distinguished what foe had wounded him. 
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Three years ago we discovered one in the same epeee 
which the barber slew with a trowel. “" 

“Our proposed removal to Mr. Small’s was, as you sup- 
pose, a jest, or rather a joco-serious matter. We never 
looked upon it as entirely feasible, yet we saw in it some- 
thing so like practicability, that we did not esteem it alto- 
gether unworthy of our attention. It was one of those 
projects which people of lively imaginations play with, 
and admire for a few days, and then break in pieces. 
Lady Austen returned on Thursday from London, where 
she spent the last fortnight, and whither she was called by 
an unexpected opportunity to dispose of the remainder of 
her lease. She has now, therefore, no longer any connex- 
ion with the great city; she has none on earth whom she 
calls friends but us, and no house but at Olney. Her 
abode is to be at the Vicarage, where she has hired as 
much room as she wants, which she will embellish with 
her own furniture, and which she will occupy, as soon as 
the minister’s wife has produced another child, which is 
expected to make its entry in October. 

“Mr: Bull, a dissenting minister of Newport, a learned, 
jngenious, good-natured, pious friend of ours, who some- 
times visits us, and whom we visited last week, has. put 
into my hands three volumes of French poetry, composed 
by Madame Guyon ;—a quietist, say you, and a fanatic; I 
will have nothing to do with her. It is very well, you are 
welcome to have nothing to do with her, but in the mean- 
time her verse is the only French verse I ever read that I 
found agreeable; there is a neatness in it equal to that 
which we applaud with-so much reason in the composi- 
tions of Prior. I have translated several of them, and 
shall proceed in my translations till I have filled a Lillipu- 
tian paper-book I happen to have by me, which, when fill- 
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ed, I shall present to Mr. Bull. He is her passionate ad- 
mirer, rode twenty miles to see her picture in the house of 
a stranger, which stranger politely insisted on his accept- 
ance of it, and it now hangs over his parlour chimney. It 
is a striking portrait, too characteristic not to be a strong 
resemblance, and were it encompassed with a glory, in- 
stead of being dressed in a nun’s hood, might pass for the 
face of an angel. 

“Our meadows are covered with a winter-flood in Au- 
gust; the rushes with which our bottomless chairs were 
to have been bottomed, and much hay, which was not car- 
ried, are gone down the river on a voyage to Ely, and it is 
even uncertain whether they will ever return. Svc transit 
gloria mundi! 

“Tam glad you have found a curate; may he answer! 
Am happy in Mrs. Bouverie’s continued approbation; it 
is worth while to write for such a reader. Yours, 

CNV Sa 
tr 

The power of imparting interest to commonplace inci- 
dents is so great that we read with a sort of excitement a 
minute account of the conversion of an old card-table into 
a writing and dining table, with the causes and conse- 
quences of that momentous event; curiosity having been 
_ first cunningly aroused by the suggestion that the clerical 
friend to whom the letter is addressed might, if the mys- 
tery were not explained, be haunted by it when he was 
getting into his pulpit, at which time, as he had told Cow- 
per, perplexing questions were apt to come into his mind. 

A man who lived by himself could have little but him- 
self to write about. Yet in these letters there is hardly a 
touch of offensive egotism. Nor is there any querulous- 
ness, except that of religious despondency. From those 
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weaknesses Cowper was free. Of his proneness to self- 
revelation we have had a specimen already. at 

The minor antiquities of the generations immediately 
preceding ours are becoming rare, as compared with those 
of remote ages, because nobody thinks it worth while to 
preserve them. It is almost as easy to get a personal 
memento of Priam or Nimrod as it is to get a harpsichord, 
a spinning - wheel, a tinder-box, or a scratch- back. - An 
Egyptian wig is attainable, a wig of the Georgian era is 
hardly so, much less a tie of the Regency. So it is with 
the scenes of common life a century or two ago. They 
are being lost, because they were familiar. Here are two 
of them, however, which have limned themselves with the 
distinctness of the camera-obscura on the page of a chron- 
icler of trifles. 


To rue Rev. Jonny Newron. 
(1 «Nov. 17th, 1788. 

“My pear Frienp,—The country around is much 
alarmed with apprehensions of fire. Two have happened 
since that of Olney. One at Hitchin, where the damage is 
said-to amount to eleven thousand pounds; and another, 
at a place not far from Hitchin, of which I have not yet 
learnt the name. Letters have been dropped at Bedford, 
threatening to burn the town; and the inhabitants have 
been so intimidated as to have placed a guard in many parts 
of it, several nights past. Since our conflagration here, we 
have sent two women and a boy to the justice for depre- 
dation; S. R. for stealing a piece of beef, which, in her ex- 
cuse, she said she intended to take care of. This lady, 
whom you well remember, escaped for want of evidence; 
not that evidence was wanting, but our men of Gotham 
judged it unnecessary to send it. With her went the 
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woman I mentioned before, who, it seems, has made some 
sort of profession, but upon this occasion allowed herself a 
latitude of conduct rather inconsistent with it, having filled 
her apron with wearing-apparel, which she likewise intend- 
ed to take care of. She would have gone to the county 
gaol, had William Raban, the baker’s son, who prosecuted, 
insisted upon it; but he, good-naturedly, though I think 
weakly, interposed in her favour, and begged her off. The 
young gentleman who accompanied these fair ones is the 
junior son of Molly Boswell. He had stolen some iron- 
work, the property of Griggs the butcher. Being convict- 
ed, he was ordered to be whipped, which operation he un- 
derwent at the cart’s tail, from the stone-house to the high 
arch, and back again. He seemed to show great fortitude, 
but it was all an imposition upon the public. The beadle, 
who performed it, had filled his left hand with yellow 
ochre, through which, after every stroke, he drew the lash 
of his whip, leaving the appearance of a wound upon the 
skin, but in reality not hurting him at all. This being 
perceived by Mr. Constable H., who followed the beadle, 
he applied his cane, without any such management or pre- 
caution, to the shoulders of the too merciful executioner. 


| The scene immediately became more interesting. The 
_ beadle could by no means be prevailed upon to strike 


hard, which provoked the constable to strike harder; and 
this double flogging continued, till a lass of Silver-End, 
pitying the pitiful beadle thus suffering under the hands of 
the pitiless constable, joined the procession, and placing 
herself immediately behind the latter, seized him by his 
capillary club, and pulling him backwards by the same,. 
slapped his face with a most Amazon fury. This con- 
catenation of events has taken up more of my paper than 
I ended it should, but I could not forbear to inform you 
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how the beadle thrashed the thief, the constable the bea- 
dle, and the lady the constable, and how the thief was the, 
only person concerned who suffered nothing. Mr. Teedon 
has been here, and is gone again. He came to thank me 
for some left-off clothes. In answer to our inquiries after 
his health, he replied that he had a slow fever, which made 
him take all possible care not to inflame his blood. I ad- 
mitted his prudence, but in his particular instance could 
not very clearly discern the need of it. Pump water will 
not heat him much; and, to speak a little in his own style, 
more inebriating fluids are to him, I fancy, not very attain- 
able. He brought us news, the truth of which, however, 
I do not vouch for, that the town of Bedford was actually 
on fire yesterday, and the flames not extinguished when 
the bearer of the tidings left it. 
“Swift observes, when he is giving his reasons why the 
preacher is elevated always above his hearers, that, let the 
crowd be as great as it will below, there is always room 
enough overhead. If the French philosophers can carry 
their art of flying vo the perfection they desire, the obser- 
vation may be reversed, the crowd will be overhead, and 
they will have most room who stay below. I can assure 
you, however, upon my own experience, that this way of 
travelling is very delightful. I dreamt a night or two 
since that I drove myself through the upper regions in a 
balloon and pair, with the greatest ease and security. Hav- 
ing finished the tour, I intended, I made a short turn, 
and, with one flourish of my whip, descended; my horses 
prancing and curvetting with an infinite share of spirit, 
but without the least’ danger, either to me or my vehicle. 
The time, we may suppose, is at hand, and seems to be 
prognosticated by my dream, when these airy excursions 
will be universal, when judges will fly the circuit, and 


ave 
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bishops their visitations; and when the tour of Europe 
will be performed with much greater speed, and with equal 
advantage, by all who travel merely for the sake of having 
it to say that they have made it. 

“TI beg you will accept for yourself and yours our un- 
feigned love, and remember me affectionately to Mr. Bacon, 
when you see him, Yours, my dear friend, 

“Wm. CowPEr.” 


To tHe Rey. Joun Newron. 
; “March 29th, 1784, 

“My puar Friewp,—It being his Majesty’s pleasure 
that I should yet have another opportunity to write before 
he dissolves the Parliament, I avail myself of it with all 
possible alacrity. JI thank you for your last, which was 
not the less welcome for coming, like an extraordinary 
gazette, at a time when it was not expected. 

“As when the sea is uncommonly agitated, the water 
finds its way into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its 
calmer state it never reaches, in like manner the effect of 
these turbulent times is felt even at Orchard Side, where, 
in general, we live as undisturbed by the political element 
as shrimps or cockles that have been accidentally deposited 
in some hollow beyond the water-mark, by the usual dash- 
ing of the waves. We were sitting yesterday after dinner, 
the two ladies and myself, very composedly, and without 
the least apprehension of any such intrusion in our snug 
parlour, one lady knitting, the other netting, and the gen- 
tleman winding worsted, when to our unspeakable surprise 
a mob appeared before the window; a smart rap was 
heard at the door, the boys bellowed, and the maid an- 
nounced Mr. Grenville. Puss was unfortunately let out 
of her box, so that the eandidate, with all his good friends 
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at his heels, was refused admittance at the grand entry, 


and referred to the back door, as the only possible way of* 


approach. 

“Candidates are creatures not very susceptible of af- 
fronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb in at the win- 
dow than be absolutely excluded. In a minute, the yard, 
the kitchen, and the parlour were filled. Mr. Grenville, 
advancing toward me, shook me by the hand with a de- 


gree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As soon 


as he, and as many more as could find chairs, were seated, 


he began to open the intent of his visit. -I told him I had’ 


no vote, for which he readily gave me credit. I assured 
him I had no influence, which he was not equally inclined 
to believe, and the less, no doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, 
the draper, addressing himself to me at this moment, in- 
formed me that I had a great deal. Supposing that I 
could not be possessed of such a treasure without knowing 
it, I ventured to confirm my first assertion by saying, that 
if I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine where it 
could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the con- 
ference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, 
kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed, likewise, the 
maid in the kitchen, and seemed, upon the whole, a most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, 
genteel, and handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes 
in his head, which not being sufficient as it should seem 
for the many nice and: difficult purposes of a senator, he 
has a third also, which he suspended from his buttonhole. 
The boys halloo’d; the dogs barked ; puss scampered; the 
hero, with his long train’ of baa tions followers, with- 
drew, We made ourselves very merry with the adventure, 
and in a short time settled into our former tranquillity, 


never probably to be thus interrupted more. I thought 


\ 
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myself, however, happy in being able to affirm truly that 
I had not that influence for which he sued; and which, 
had I been possessed of it, with my present views of the 
dispute between the Crown and the Commons, I must 
have refused him, for he is on the side of the former. It 
is comfortable to be of no consequence in a world where 
one cannot exercise any without disobliging somebody. 
The town, however, seems to be much at his service, and 
if he be equally successful throughout the country, he will 
undoubtedly gain his eleetion. Mr. Ashburner, perhaps, 
was a little mortified, because it was evident that I owed 
the honour of this visit to his misrepresentation of my im- 
portance. But had he thought proper to assure Mr. Gren- 
ville that I had three heads, I should not, I suppose, have 
been bound to produce them. 

“Mr. Scott, who you say was so much admired in your 
pulpit, would be equally admired in his own, at least by 
all capable judges, were he not so apt to be angry with his 
congregation. This hurt him, and had he the understand- 
ing and eloquence of Paul himself, would still hurt him. 
He seldom, hardly ever indeed, preaches a gentle, well-tem- 
pered sermon, but I hear it highly commended; but warmth 
of temper, indulged to a degree that may be called scold- 
ing, defeats the end of preaching. It is a misapplication 
of his powers, which it also cripples, and tears away his 
hearers. But he is a good man, and may perhaps out- 
grow it. 

“Many thanks for the worsted, which is excellent. We 
are as well as a spring hardly less severe than the severest 
winter will give us leave to be. With our united love, we 
conclude ourselves yours and Mrs. Newton’s affectionate 
and faithful, W.C. 

6c M. AOR 
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In 1789 the French Revolution, advancing with thunder- 
tread, makes even the hermit of Weston look up for a’ 
moment from his translation of Homer, though he little 
dreamed that he, with his gentle philanthropy and senti- 
mentalism, had anything to do with the great overturn of 
the social and political systems of the past. From time 
to time some crash of especial magnitude awakens a faint 
echo in the letters. 


To Lavy Hesxern. — 
- “July 7th, 1790. 

“Instead of beginning with the safiron-vested mourning 
to which Homer invites me, on a morning that has no saf- 
fron vest to boast, I shall begin with you. It is irksome 
to us both to wait so long as we must for you, but we are 
willing to hope that by a longer stay you will make us 
amends for all this tedious procrastination. 

“Mrs. Unwin has made known her whole case to Mr. 
Gregson, whose opinion of it has been very consolatory to 
me; he says, indeed, it is a case perfectly out of the reach . 
of all physical aid, but at the same time not at all danger- 
ous. Constant pain is a sad grievance, whatever part is 
affected, and she is hardly ever free from an aching head, 
as well as an uneasy side; but patience is an anodyne of 
God’s own preparation, and of that He gives her largely. 

“The French who, like all lively folks, are extreme in 
everything, are such in their zeal for freedom; and if it 
were possible to make so noble a cause ridiculous, their 
manner of promoting it could not fail to do so. Princes 
and peers reduced to plain gentlemanship, and gentles re- 
duced to a level with their own lackeys, are excesses of 
which they will repent hereafter. Differences of rank and 
subordination are, I believe, of God’s appointment, and 
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consequently essential to the well-being of society; but 
what we mean by fanaticism in religion is exactly that 
which animates their politics; and, unless time should 
sober them, they will, after all, be an unhappy people. 
Perhaps it deserves not much to be wondered at, that at 
their first escape from tyrannic shackles they should act 
extravagantly, and treat their kings as they have some- 
times treated their idol. To these, however, they are 
reconciled in due time again, but their respect for mon- 
archy is at an end. They want nothing now but a little 
English sobriety, and that they want extremely. I heart- 
ily wish them some wit in their anger, for it were great 
pity that so many millions should be miserable for want 
of it.” 


This, it will be admitted, is very moderate and unapoca- 
lyptic. Presently Monarchical Europe takes arms against 
the Revolution. But there are two political; observers at 
least who see that Monarchical Europe is making a mis- 
take — Kaunitz and Cowper. “The French,” observes 
Cowper to Lady Hesketh in December, 1792, “are a vain 
and childish people, and conduct themselves on this grand 
_ occasion with a levity and extravagance nearly akin to mad- 
/ness; but it would have been better for Austria and Prus- 
“sia to let them alone. All nations have a right to choose 

their own form of government, and the sovereignty of the 
people is a doctrine that evinces itself; for, whenever the 
people choose to be masters, they always are so, and none 
can hinder them. God grant that we may have no revo- 
lution here, but unless we have reform, we certainly shall. 
Depend upon it, my dear, the hour has come when power 
founded on patronage and corrupt majorities must govern 
this land no longer. Concessions, too, must be made to 
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Dissenters of every denomination. They have a right to 
them —a right to all the privileges of Englishmen, and 
sooner or later, by fair means or by foul, they will have 
them.” Even in 1793, though he expresses, as he well 
might, a cordial abhorrence of the doings of the French, 
he calls them not fiends, but “madcaps.” He expresses 
the strongest indignation against the Tory mob which 
sacked Priestley’s house at Birmingham, as he does, in 
justice be it said, against all manifestations of fanaticism. 
We cannot help sometimes wishing, as we read these pas- 
sages in the letters, that their calmness and reasonableness 
could have been communicated to another ‘Old Whig,” 
who was setting the world on fire with his anti-revolution- 
ary rhetoric. 

It is true,as has already been said, that Cowper was 
“extramundane ;” and that his political reasonablengss was 
in part the rast of the fancy that.he and his fellow-saints 
had nothing to do with the world but to keep themselves 
clear of it, and let it go its own way to destruction. But 
it must also be admitted that while the wealth of Estab- 
lishments of which Burke was the ardent defender, is nec- 
essarily reactionary in the highest degree, the tendency 
of religion itself, where it is genuine and sincere, must be 
to repress any selfish feeling about class or position, and 
to make men, in temporal matters, more willing to sacri- 
fice the present to the future, especially where the hope is 
held out of moral as well as of material improvement. 
Thus it has come to pass that men who professed and 
imagined themselves to have no interest in this world 
have practically been its great reformers and improyers in 
the political and material as well‘as in the moral sphere. 

The last specimen shall be one in the more sententious 
style, and one which proves that Cowper was capable of 
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writing in a judicious manner on a difficult and delicate 
question—even a question so difficult and so delicate as 
that of the propriety of painting the face. 


To tae Rev. Wituram Unwin. 
“May 3d, 1784. 
“My pEar Frienp,—The subject of face painting may 
be considered, I think, in two points of view. First, there 
is room for dispute with respect to the consistency of the 
practice with good morals; and, secondly, whether it be, on 
the whole, convenient or not, may be a matter worthy of 
agitation. I set out with all the formality of logical dis- 
quisition, but do not promise to observe the same regulari- 
ty any further than it may comport with my purpose of 
writing as fast as I can. 
“As to the immorality of the custom, were I in France, 
I should see none. On the contrary, it seems in that 
country to be a symptom of modest consciousness, and a 
tacit confession of what all know to be true, that French 
faces have, in fact, neither red nor white of their own. 
This humble acknowledgment of a defect looks the more 
like a virtue, being found among a people not remarkable 
_ for humility. Again, before we can prove the practice to 
_ be immoral, we must prove immorality in the design of 
those who use it; either that they intend a deception, 
or to kindle unlawful desires in the beholders. But the 
French ladies, so far as their purpose comes in question, 
must be acquitted of both these charges. Nobody sup- 
poses their colour to be natural for a moment, any more 
than he would if it were blue or green; and this unam- 
biguous judgment of the matter is owing to two causes: 
first, to the universal knowledge we have, that French 


women are naturally either brown or yellow, with very few 
6 23 
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exceptions; and secondly, to the inartificial manner in 
which they paint; for they do not, as I am most satisfac- 
torily informed, even attempt an imitation of nature, but 
besmear themselves hastily, and at a venture, anxious only 
to lay on enough. Where, therefore, there is no wanton 
intention, nor a wish to deceive, I can discover no immo- 
rality. But in England, I am afraid, our painted ladies are 
not clearly entitled to the same apology. They even imi- 
tate nature with such exactness that the whole public is 
sometimes divided into parties, who litigate with great 
warmth the question whether painted or not? This was 
remarkably the case with a Miss B , whom I well re- 
member. Her roses and lilies were never discovered to 
be spurious till she attained an age that made the suppo- 
sition of their being natural impossible. This anxiety to 
be not merely red and white, which is all they aim at in 
France, but to be thought very beautiful, and much more 
beautiful than Nature has made them, is a symptom not 
very favourable to the idea we would wish to entertain of 
the chastity, purity, and modesty of our countrywomen. 
That they are guilty of a design to deceive, is certain. 
Otherwise why so much art? and if to deceive, wherefore 
and with what purpose? Certainly either to gratify van- 
ity of the silliest kind, or, which is still more criminal, to 
decoy and inveigle, and carry on more successfully the _ 
business of temptation. Here, therefore, my opinion splits 

itself into two opposite sides upon the same question. I 
can suppose a French woman, though painted an inch 
deep, to be a virtuous, discreet, excellent character; and in 
no instance should I think the worse of one because she 
was painted. But an English belle must pardon me if I 
have not the same charity for her. She is at least an im- 
postor, whether she cheats me or not, because she means 
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to do so; and it is well if that be all the censure she de- 
serves. 

“This brings me to my second class of ideas upon this 

topic; and here I feel that I should be fearfully puzzled 
were I called upon to recommend the practice on the score 
of convenience. If a husband chose that his wife should 
paint, perhaps it might be her duty, as well as her interest, 
to comply. But I think he would not much consult his 
own, for reasons that will follow. In the first place, she 
would admire herself the more; and in the next, if she 
managed the matter well, she might be more admired by 
others; an acquisition that might bring her virtue under 
trials, to which otherwise it might never have been ‘ex- 
posed. In no other case, however, can I imagine the prac- 
tice in this country to be either expedient or convenient. 
As a general one it certainly is not expedient, because, in 
general, English women have no occasion for it. A 
swarthy complexion is a rarity here; and the Séx, especial- 
ly since inoculation has been so much in use, have very 
little cause to complain that nature has not been kind to 
them in the article of complexion. They may hide and 
, spoil a good one, but they cannot, at least they hardly can, 
\give themselves a better. But even if they could, there 
is yet a tragedy in the sequel which should make them 
tremble. 

“T understand that in France, though the use of rouge 
be general, the use of white paint is far from being so. 
In England, she that uses one commonly uses both. Now, 
all white paints, or lotions, or whatever they may be called, 
are mercurial; consequently poisonous, consequently ruin- 
ous, in time, to the constitution. The Miss B—— above 
mentioned was a miserable witness of this truth, it being 
certain that her fiesh fell from her bones before she died. 


». 
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Lady Coventry was hardly a less melancholy proof of it; 
and a London physician, perhaps, were he at liberty to 
blab, could publish a bill of female mortality, of a length 
‘that would astonish us. 

“For these reasons ‘I utterly condemn the practice, as it 
obtains in England; and for a reason superior to all these, 
I must disapprove it. I cannot, indeed, discover that 
Scripture forbids it in so many words. But that anxious 
solicitude about the person, which such an artifice evident- 
ly betrays, is, I am sure, contrary to the tenor and spirit 
of it throughout. Show me a woman with a painted face, 
and I will show you a woman whose heart is set on things 
of the earth, and not on things above. 

“But this observation of mine applies to it only willbe 
it is an imitative art. For, in the use of French women, I 
think it is as innocent as in the use of a wild Indian, who 
draws a circle round her face, and’ makes two spots, per- 
haps blue, perhaps white, in the middle of it. Such are 
my thoughts upon the matter. 

“Vive valeque. 
“Yours ever, s 
PA inseae 


These letters have been chosen as illustrations of Cow- 
per’s epistolary style, and for that purpose they have been 
given entire. But they are also the best pictures of his 
character; and his character is everything. The events 
of his life worthy of record might all be comprised in a 
dozen pages. ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII 


CLOSE OF LIFE. 


Cowrsr says there could not have been a happier trio on 
earth than Lady Hesketh, Mrs. Unwin, and himself. Ney- 
ertheless, after his removal to Weston, he again went mad, 
and once more attempted self-destruction. His malady 
was constitutional, and it settled down upon him as his 
years increased, and his strength failed. He was now 
sixty. The Olney physicians, instead of husbanding his 
vital power, had wasted it away secundum artem by purg- 
ing, bleeding, and emetics. He had overworked himself 
on his fatal translation of Homer, under the burden of 
which he moyed, as he says himself, like an ass overladen 
with sand-bags. He had been getting up to work at six, 
_and not breakfasting till eleven. And now the life from 
which his had for so many years been fed, itself began to 
fail. Mrs. Unwin was stricken with paralysis; the stroke 
was slight, but of its nature there was no doubt. Her 
days of bodily life were numbered; of mental life there 
~ remained to her a still shorter span. Her excellent son, 
William Unwin, had died of a fever soon after the re- 
moval of the pair to Weston. He had been engaged in 
the work of his profession as a clergyman, and we do not 
hear of his being often at Olney. But he was in constant 
correspondence with Cowper, in whose heart as well as in 
that of Mrs. Unwin, his death must have left a great void, 
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and his support was withdrawn just at the moment when 
it was about to become most necessary. - 

Happily, just at this juncture a new and a good friend 
appeared. Hayley was a mediocre poet, who had for a 
time obtained distinction above his merits. Afterwards 
his star had declined, but having an excellent heart, he 
had not been in the least soured by the downfall of his 
reputation. He was addicted to a pompous rotundity of 
style; perhaps he was rather absurd; .but he was thor- 
oughly good-natured, very anxious to make himself use- 
ful, and devoted to Cowper, to whom, as a poct, he looked 
ap with an admiration unalloyed by any other feeling. 
Both of them, as it happened, were engaged on Milton, 
and an attempt had been made to set them by the ears; 
but Hayley took advantage of it to introduce himself to 
Cowper with an effusion of the warmest esteem. He was 
at Weston when Mrs. Unwin was attacked with paralysis, 
and displayed his resource by trying to cure her with an 
electric-machine. At Eartham, on the coast of Sussex, he 
had, by an expenditure beyond his means, made for him- 
self a little paradise, where it was his delight to gather a 
distinguished circle. To this place he gave the pair a 
pressing invitation, which was accepted in the vain hope 
that a change might do Mrs. Unwin good. 

From Weston to Eartham was a three days’ journey, an 
enterprise not undertaken without much trepidation and 
earnest prayer. It was safely accomplished, however, the 
enthusiastic Mr. Rose walking to meet his poet and philos- 
opher on the way. Hayley had tried to get Thurlow to 
meet Cowper. A sojourn in a country house with the 
tremendous Thurlow, the only talker for whom Johnson 
condescended to prepare himself, would have been rather 
an overpowering pleasure; and perhaps, after all, it was as 
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well that Hayley could only get Cowper's disciple, Hurdis, 
afterwards professor of poetry at Oxford, and Charlotte 
Smith. 

At Eartham, Cowper’s portrait was painted by Romney. 


“Romney, expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canyas not the form alone 
And semblance, but, however faintly shown 
The mind’s impression too on every face, 
With strokes that time ought never to erase, 
Thou hast so pencilled mine that though I own 
The subject worthless, I have never known 
The artist shining with superior grace ; 
But this I mark, that symptoms none of woe 
In thy incomparable work appear: ; 
Well: I am satisfied it should be so, 
Since on maturer thought the cause is clear; 
For in my looks what sorrow could’st thou see 
When I was Hayley’s guest and sat to thee,” 


Southey observes that it was likely enough there would 
be no melancholy in the portrait, but that Hayley and 
Romney fell into a singular error in mistaking for ‘the 
light of genius” what Leigh Hunt calls “a fire fiercer than 
that either of intellect or tancy, gleaming from the raised 
and protruded eye.” 

Hayley evidently did his utmost to make his guest hap- 
py: They spent the hours in literary chat, and compared 
notes about Milton. The first days were days of enjoy- 
ment. But soon the recluse began to long for his nook 
at Weston. Even the extensiveness of the view at Ear- 
tham made his mind ache, and increased his melancholy. 
To Weston the pair returned; the paralytic, of course, 
none the better for her journey. Her mind as well as her 
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body was now rapidly giving way. We quote as biogra- 
phy that which is too well known to be quoted as poetry. 


TO MARY. 


The twentieth year is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast :— 
Ab, would that this might be the last! 
My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

I see thee daily weaker grow :— 

’Twas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 
For my sake restless heretofore, 
Now rust disused, and shine no more, 


My Mary! 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 
My Mary! | 

: 


But well thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art, 

Have wound themselves about this heart, 
My Mary! 


Thy indistinet expressions seem 

Like language utter’d in a dream: 

Yet me they charm, whate’er the theme, 
‘ans My Mary! 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 
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For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could I see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 
My Mary! 
Partakers of thy sad decline, 
Thy hands their little force resign ; 
Yet gently press’d, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 


Such feebleness of limbs thou provest, 
That now at every step thou movest, 
Upheld by two; yeé still thou lovest, 

My Mary! 


And still to love, though press’d with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 
My Mary! 


Bué ah! by constant heed I know, 
How oft the sadness that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of woe, 

My Mary! 


fr 


And should my fature lot be cast 
With much resemblance of the past, 
Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 
My Mary! 


Even love, at least the power of manifesting love, began 
to betray its mortality. She who had been so devoted, 
became, as her mind failed, exacting, and instead of sup- 
porting -her partner, drew him down. He sank again into 
the depth of hypochondria. As usual, his malady took 
the form of religious horrors, and he fancied that he was 
ordained to undergo severe penance for his sins. Six days 
he sat motionless and silent, almost refusing to take food. 

I 6* 


oe 
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His physician suggested, as the only chance of arousing 
him, that Mrs. Unwin should be induced, if possible, to in- 
vite him to go out with her; with difficulty she was made 
to understand what they wanted her to do; at last she 
said that it was a fine morning, and she should like a walk. 
Her partner at once rose and placed her arm in his. Al- 
most unconsciously, she had rescued him from the evil 
spirit for the last time. The pair were in doleful plight. 
When their minds failed they had fallen in a miserable 
manner under the influence of a man. named Teedon, a 
schoolmaster crazed with self-conceit, at whom Cowper in 
his saner mood had laughed, but whom he now treated as 
a spiritual oracle, and a sort of medium of communication 
with the spirit-world, writing down the nonsense which the 
charlatan talked. Mrs. Unwin, being no longer in a con- 
dition to control the expenditure, the housekeeping, of 
course, went wrong; and at the same time her partner lost 
the protection of the love-inspired tact by which she had 
always contrived to shield his weakness and to secure for 
him, in. spite of his eccentricities, respectful treatment 
from his neighbours. Lady Hesketh’s health had failed, 
and she had been obliged to go to Bath. Hayley now 
proved himself no mere lion-hunter, but a true friend. In 
conjunction with Cowper's relatives, he managed: the re- 
moval of the pair from Weston to Mundsley, on the coast 
of Norfolk, where Cowper seemed to be soothed by the 
sound of the sea; then to Dunham Lodge, near Swaffham; 
and finally (in 1796) to East Dereham, where, two months 
after their arrival, Mrs. Unwin died. Her partner was 
barely conscious of his Joss. On the morning of her death 
he asked the servant “ whether there was life above stairs 2” 
On being taken to see the corpse, he gazed at it for a mo- 
ment, uttered one passionate cry of grief, and never spoke 


; 
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of Mrs. Unwin more. He had the misfortune to survive 
her three years and a half, during which relatives and 
friends were kind, and Miss Perowne partly filled the place 
of Mrs. Unwin. Now and then there-was a gleam of rea- 
son and faint revival of literary faculty; but composition 
was confined to Latin verse or translation, with one 
memorable and almost awful exception. The last origi- 
nal poem written by Cowper was The Castaway, founded 
on an incident in Anson’s Voyage. 


“Obseurest night involved the sky, 
The Atlantic billows roared, 
When such a destined wretch as I, 
Wash’d headlong from on board, 
Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 
His floating home forever left. 


“No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom he went, ty 
Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 
He loved them both, but both in vain; 
Nor him beheld, nor her again. 


“Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay ; 
Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 
But waged with death a lasting strife, 
Supported by despair of life. 


“He shouted; nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel’s course, 
But so the furious blast prevyail’d 
That pitiless perforce 
They left their outcast mate behind, 
And seudded still before the wind. 
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“Some succour yet they could afford ; . " 
And, such as storms allow, 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay’d not to bestow: 
But he, they knew, nor ship nor shore, 
Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 


“ Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, | 


» Aware that flight in such a sea 


Alone could rescue them ; 
Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


“He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, self-upheld ; 
And so long he, with unspent power, 
His destiny repelled: ., 
And ever, as the minutes flew, 
Entreated help, or eried—‘ Adieu!’ 


“At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice in every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more: 
For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling waye, and then he sank. 


“No poet wept him; but the page 
OF narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
Is wet with Anson’s tear: 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. 


“YT therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
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To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date: 

But misery still delights to trace 

Its semblance in another's case. 


“No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
No light propitious shone, 
When, snatch’d from all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he.” 


The despair which finds vent in verse is hardly despair. 
Poetry can never be the direct expression of emotion; it 
must be the product of reflection combined with an exer- 
cise of the faculty of composition which in itself is pleas- 
ant. Still, Zhe Castaway ought to be an antidote to relig- 
ious depression, since it is the work of a man of whom it 
would be absurdity to think as really estranged from the 
spirit of good, who had himself done good to the utmost 
of his powers. 

Cowper died very peacefully on the morning of April 
25, 1800, and was buried in Dereham Church, where there 


_is a monument to him with an inscription by Hayley, 
' which, if it is not good poetry, is a tribute of sincere 


affection. 

Any one whose lot it is to write upon the life and 
works of Cowper must feel that there is an immense dif- 
ference between the interest which attaches to him, and 
that which attaches to any one among the far greater 
poets of the succeeding age. Still, there is something 
about him so attractive, his voice has such a silver tone, 
he retains, even in his ashes, such a faculty of winning 
friends, that his biographer and critic may be easily be- 
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guiled into giving him too high a place. He belongs to 
a particular religious movement, with the vitality of which« 
the interest of a great part of his works has departed or 
is departing. Still more emphatically and in a still more 
important sense does -he belong to Christianity. In no 
natural struggle for existence would he have been the sur- 
vivor; by no natural process of selection would he ever 
have been picked out as a vessel of honour. If the shield 
which for eighteen centuries Christ, by His teaching and 
His death, has spread over the weak things of this world, 
should fail, and might should again beeome the title to 
existence and the measure of worth, Cowper will be cast 
aside as a specimen of despicable infirmity, and all who 
have said anything in his praise will be treated with the 
same scorn. 


THE END. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 


Tue standard and indispersable authority on the life of Landor is 
the work of the late Mr. John Forster, viz. : 

1. Forster, John: Walter Savage Landor, a Biography, London, 
Chapman and Hall; first edition in 2 vols., 1869; second 
edition, abridged, forming vol. i. of the collected “ Life and 
Works of Walter Savage Landor” in 8 vols., 1876. 

Mr. Forster was appointed by Landor himself as his literary exec- 
utor; he had command of all the necessary materials for his task, 
and his book is written with knowledge, industry, affection, and loy- 
alty of purpose, But it is cumbrous in comment, inconclusive in 
criticism, and vague on vital points, especially on points of bibliog- 
raphy, which in the case of Landor are frequently both interesting 
and obscure. The student of Landor must supplement the work of 
Mr. Forster from other sources, of which the principal are the fol- 
lowing : 

2. Hunt, J. E. Leigh, Lord Byron and his Contemporaries. Lon- 

don, 1827. 

3. Biessineton, Marguerite, Countess of, The Idler in Italy, 2 vols. 
London, 1889. Lady Blessington’s first impressions of Lan- 
dor are reported in vol. ii. of the above; her correspondence 
with him, and an Imaginary Conversation by Landor not else- 
where reprinted, will be found in 

4, Mappen, R. R., The Literary Life and Correspondence of the 
Countess of Blessington, 3 vols. London, 1855. 

5. The New Spirit of the Age, edited by R. H. Horne. 2 vols. 
London, 1844, The article on Landor in vol. i. of the above 
is by Miss Barrett, afterwards Mrs. Browning, supplemented 
by the editor. 

6. Emerson, R. W., English Traits. London, 1856. 
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7. Fretp, Kate, Last Days of Walter Savage Landor, a séries of 
three articles in the Atlantic Monthly Magazine for 1866. ** 

8. Roprnson, H. Crabbe, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence 
of, edited by Thomas Sadler, 3 vols. London, 1869. 

9. Dickens, Charles: A short article on Forster’s “ Biography ” in 
All the Year Round-for 1869, supplementing with some strik- 
ing physiognomic touches the picture of Landor drawn by the 
same hand in “ Bleak House” (see below, p. 178). 

10. Linroy, Mrs. E. Lynn: Reminiscences of Walter Savage Landor, 
in Fraser’s Magazine for July, 1870; by far the best account 
of the period of Landor’s life to which it refers, 

11. Houeuton, Lord: Monographs. London, 1873. : 

U forbear to enumerate the various articles on Landor and his 

works which I have consulted in reviews and magazines between the 
dates 1798 and 1870; several of the most important are mentioned 
in the text. In addition to the materials which exist in print, I have 
had the advantage of access to some unpublished. To Mr. Robert 
Browning in particular my thanks are due for his great kindness in 
allowing me to make use of the collection of books and manuscripts 
left him by Landor, including Landor’s,owii annotated copies of some 
of his rarest writings, and a considerable body of his occasional jot- 
tings and correspondence. Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare was also good 
enough to put into my hands a number of letters written by Landor 
to his father and to himself. To Lord Houghton I am indebted for 
help of various kinds, and to Mr. Swinburne for his most friendly 
pains in looking through the sheets of my work, and for many valu- 
able suggestions and corrections. 
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LANDOR. 


CHAPTER I. 
BIRTH AND PARENTAGE—SCHOOL—COLLEGE. 
[1775—1794.] 


Few men have ever impressed their peers so much, or the 
general public so little, as WattmR Savage Lanpor. Of 
all celebrated authors, he has hitherto been, ,one of the 
least popular. Nevertheless he is among the most strik- 
ing figures in the history of English literature; striking 
alike by his character and his powers. Personally, Landor 
exercised the spell of genius upon every one who came 
‘near him. His gifts, attainments, impetuosities, his origi- 
nality, his force, his charm, were all of the same conspic- 
‘uous and imposing kind. Not to know what is to be 
known of so remarkable a man is evidently to be a loser. 
Not to be familiar with the works of so noble a writer is 
to be much more of a loser still. 

The place occupied by Landor among English men of 
letters is a place apart. He wrote on many subjects and 
in many forms, and was strong both in imagination and in 
criticism. He was equally master of Latin and English, 
and equally at home in prose and verse. He cannot prop- 
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erly be associated with any given school, or, indeed, with 
any given epoch, of our literature, as epochs are usually’ 
counted, but stands alone, alike by the character of his 
mind and by the tenour and circumstances of his life. 
It is not easy to realize that a veteran who survived to 
receive the homage of Mr. Swinburne can have been 
twenty-five years old at the death of Cowper, and forty- 
nine at the death of Byron. Such, however, was the case 
of Landor. It is less than seventeen years since he died, 
and less than eighteen since he published his last book; 
his first book had been published before Buonaparte was 
consul. His literary activity extended, to be precise, over 
a period of sixty-eight years (1795—1863). Neither was 
his career more remarkable for its duration than for its 
proud and consistent independence. It was Landov’s 
strength as well as his weakness that he was all his life 
a law to himself, writing in conformity with no standards 
and in pursuit of no ideals but his own. 

So strong, indeed, was this instinct of originality in 
Landor that he declines to fall in with the thoughts or 
to repeat the words of others even when to do so would 
be most natural, Though an insatiable and retentive 
reader, in his own writing he does not choose to deal in the 
friendly and commodiots currency of quotation, allusion, 
and reminiscence. Everything he says must be his own, 
and nothing but his own. On the other hand, it is no part 
of Landor’s originality to provoke attention, as many even 
of illustrious writers have done, by emphasis or singularity 
of style. Arbitrary and vehement beyond other men in 
many of his thoughts, in their utterance he is always 
sober and decorous. He delivers himself of whatever is 
in his mind with an air, to borrow an expression of his 
own, “majestically sedate.” Again, although in saying 
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what he chooses to say, Landor is one of the clearest and 
most direct of writers, it is his pleasure to leave much 
unsaid of that which makes ordinary writing easy and 
effective. He is so anxious to avoid saying what is su- 
perfluous that he does not always say what is necessary. 
As soon as he has given adequate expression to any idea, 
he leaves it and passes on to the next,.forgetting some- 
times to make clear to the reader the connexion of his 
ideas with one another. 

These qualities of unbending originality, of lofty self- 
control, and of deliberate parsimony in utterance, are 
evidently not the qualities to carry the .world by storm. 
Neither did Landor expect to carry the world by storm. 
He wrote less for the sake of pleasing others than himself. 
He addressed a scanty audience while he lived, but looked 
forward with confidence to one that should be more nu- 
merous in the future, although not very numerous even 
then. “TI shall dine late; but the dining-voom will be 
well-lighted, the guests few and select.” In the meantime 
Landor contented himself with the applause he had, and 
considering whence that applause came, he had, indeed, 
good reason to be content. His early poem of Gebir was 
the delight first of Southey and afterwards of Shelley, 
who at college used to declaim it with an enthusiasm 
which disconcerted his friends, and which years did not 
diminish. The admiration of Southey for Landor’s poetry 
led the way to an ardent and lasting friendship between 
the two men. By Wordsworth Landor was regarded less 
warmly than by Southey, yet with a respect which he ex- 
tended to scareely any other writer of his time. Hazlitt, 
who loved Wordsworth little and Southey less, and on 
whose dearest predilections Landor unsparingly tram- 
pled, nevertheless acknowledged the force of his genius. 
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Charles Lamb was at one time as great a reader and 
quoter of Gebir as Shelley himself, and at another could 
not dismiss from his mind or lips the simple cadences of 
one of Landor’s elegies. De Quincey declared that his 
Count Julian was a creation worthy to take rank beside the’ 
Prometheus of Aischylus, or Milton’s Satan. As the suc- 
cessive volumes of his Zmaginary Conversations appeared, 
they seemed to some of the best minds of the time to con- 
tain masterpieces almost unprecedented not only of Eng- 
lish composition, but of insight, imagery, and reflection. 
The society of their author was sought and cherished by 
the most distinguished of his countrymen. The members 
of the scholar family of Hare, and those of the warrior 
family of Napier, were among his warmest admirers and 
closest friends. Coming down to a generation of which 
the survivors are still with us, Dickens, Carlyle, Emerson, 
Lord Houghton, Robert and Elizabeth Browning have been 
among those who have delighted to honour him; and the 
list might be brought down so as to include names of all 
degrees of authority and standing. While the multitude 
has ignored Landor, he has been for three generations teach- 
ing and charming those who in their turn have taught and 
charmed the multitude. 

By his birthplace, as he loved to remember, Landor was 
a neighbour of the greatest English poets. He was born 
at Warwick on the 30th of January, 1775. He was prond 
of his lineage, and fond of collecting evidences of its 
antiquity. His family had, in fact, been long one of prop- 
erty and position in\Staffordshire. He believed that it 
had originally borne the name of Del-a La’nd or De la 
Laundes, and that its descent could be traced back. for 
seven hundred years; for about half that time, said his 
less credulous or less imaginative brother. What is cer 
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tain is that some of the Staffordshire Landors had made 
themselves heard of in the wars of King and Parliament. 
A whig Landor had been high sheriff of the county at 
the Revolution of 1688; his grandson, on the other hand, 
was a marked man for his leanings towards the house of 
Stuart. A son of this Jacobite Landor being head of the 
family in the latter part of the last century, was at the 
same time engaged in the practice of medicine at War- 
wick, This Dr. Landor was Walter Savage Landor’s 
father. 

Of Dr. Landor the accounts which have reached us are not 
sufficient to convey any very definite image. His memory 
sutvives only as that of a polished, sociable, agreeable, some- 
what choleric gentleman, more accomplished and better 
sducated, as his profession required, than most of those 
with whom he associated, but otherwise dining, coursing, 
telling his story and drinking his bottle without particular 
distinction among the rest. Lepidus, doctus, Liberalis, pro- 
bus, amacis jucundissimus—these are the titles selected for 
his epitaph by his sons Walter and Robert, both of them 
men exact in weighing words. Dr. Landor was twice mar- 
ried, first to a Miss Wright of Warwick, and after her 
death to Elizabeth Savage, of the Warwickshire family 


_ of the Savages of Tachbrook. By his first wife he had 


. 


six children, all of whom, however, died in infancy except 
one daughter. By his second wife he had three sons and 
four daughters; and of this second family Walter Savage 
Landor was the eldest born. Both the first and the second 
wives of Dr. Landor were heiresses in their degree. The 
fortune of the first devolved by settlement upon her sur- 
viving daughter, who was in due time married to a cousin, 
Humphrey Arden of Longcroft. The family of the sec- 
ond, that of the Savages of Tachbrook, was of better cer- 
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tified antiquity and distinction than his own, though the 
proofs by which Walter Savage Landor used to associate 
with it certain historical personages bearing the same name 
were of a somewhat shadowy nature. The father of Eliza- 
beth Savage had been lineally the head of his house; but 
the paternal inheritance which she divided with her three 
sisters was not considerable—the family estates having 
passed, it seems, into the hands of two of her grand- 
uncles, men of business in London. By these there was be- 
queathed to her, after her marriage with Dr. Landor, prop- 
erty to the value of nearly eighty thousand pounds, con- 
sisting of the two estates of Ipsley Court and Tachbrook 
in Warwickshire, the former on the borders of Worcester- 
shire, the latter close to Leamington, together with a share 
of the reversionary interest in a third estate—that of 
Hughenden Manor in Buckinghamshire— of which the 
name has since become familiar to us from other associ- 
ations. The Warwickshire properties thus left to Mrs. 
Landor, as well as Dr. Landor’s own family property in 
Staffordshire, were strictly entailed upon the eldest male 
issue of the marriage; so that to these united possessions 
Walter Savage Landor was born heir. 

No one, it should seem, ever entered life under happier 
conditions. To the gifts of breeding and of fortune there 
were added at his birth the gifts of genius and of strength. 
But there had been evil godmothers beside the cradle as 
well as good, and in the composition of this powerful nat- 
ure pride, anger, and precipitancy had been too largely 
mixed, to the prejudice of a noble intellect and tender 
heart, and to the disturbance of all his relations with his 
fellow-men. Of his childhood no minute record has come 
down to us. It seems to have been marked by neither 
the precocities nor the infirmities of genius. Indeed, al- 
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though in after-life Landor used often to complain of ail- 
ments, of serious infirmities he knew little all his days. 
His mother, whose love for her children was solicitous and 
prudent rather than passionate or very tender, only once 
had occasion for anxiety as to the health of her eldest born. 
This was when he was seized, in his twelfth year, with a 
violent attack, not of any childish malady, but of gout; 
an attack which the boy endured, it is said, with clamor- 
ous resentment and impatience; and which never after- 
wards returned. 

He had been sent as a child of only four-and-a-half to 
a school at Knowle, ten miles from home. Here he stayed 
five years or more, until he was old enough to go to Rug- 
by. His holidays were spent between his father’s profes- 
sional abode in the town of Warwick and one or other 
of the two country houses on the Savage estates—Ipsley 
Court and Tachbrook. To these homes of his boyhood 
Landor was accustomed all his life to look back with the 
most affectionate remembrance. He had a retentive mem- 
ory for places, and a great love of trees and flowers. The 
mulberries, cedars, and fig-trees of the Warwick garden, 


_ the nut-walk and apricots of Tachbrook, afforded him joys 


which he never afterwards forgot. Of Warwick he writes, 
in his seventy-eighth year, that he has just picked up from 
the gravel walk the two first mulberries that have fallen, a 
thing he remembers having done just seventy years before ; 
and of Tachbrook, in his seventy-seventh, ‘“‘ Well do I re- 
member it from my third or fourth year; and the red fil- 
bert at the top of the garden, and the apricots from the 
barn wall, and Aunt Nancy cracking the stones for me. 
If I should ever eat apricots with you again,I shall not 
now cry for the kernel.” For Ipsley and its encircling 
stream the pleasantest expression of Landor’s affection is 
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contained in some unpublished verses, which may find their 
place here, although they refer to a later period of his 
youth : 
; “T hope in vain to see again 
Ipsley’s peninsular domain. 
In youth ’twas thereI used to scare 
A whirring bird or scampering hare, 
And leave my book within a nook 
Where alders lean above the brook, 
To walk beyond the third mill-pond, 
And meet a maiden, fair and fond, 
Expecting me beneath a tree 
Of shade for two but not for three. 
Ah! my old yew, far out of view, 
% Why must I bid you both adieu 2?” 


This love of trees, flowers, and places, went along in the 
boy with a love of books. He was proficient in school 
exercises, all except arithmetic, an’'art which, “according 
to the method in use,” he never succeeded in mastering. 
At Rugby, where he went at ten, he was soon among the 
best Latin scholars; and he has recorded his delight over 
the first purchase of English books he made with his own 
money; the books in question being Drayton’s Polyolbion 
and Baker’s Chronicle. He tells elsewhere how the writer 
who first awoke in him the love of poetry was Cowper. 
He seems from the first to have been a greedy reader, even 
to the injury of his power of sleep. “I do not remem- 
ber,” he writes among his unpublished jottings, “that I 
ever slept five hours consecutively, rarely four, even in 
boyhood. I was much of a reader of night, and was once 
flogged for sleeping at the evening lesson, which I had 
learnt, but having mastered it, I dozed.” : 

This bookish boy was at the same time physically strong 
and active, though not particularly dexterous. Deaeiws, 
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to his own great chagrin, he could never learn, and on 
horseback his head was too full of thoughts to allow him 
much to mind his riding. At boxing, cricket, and foot- 
ball he could hold his own well. But the sport he loved 
was fishing with a cast-net; at this he was really skilful, 
and apt in the pursuit to break bounds and get into trou- 
ble. One day he was reported for having flung his net 
over, and victoriously held captive, a farmer who tried to 
interfere with his pastime; another day, for having ex- 
torted a nominal-permission to fish where he had no sort 
of business from a passing butcher, who had no sort of 
authority to give it. A fag, whose unlucky star he had 
chosen all one afternoon to regard as the cause of his bad 
sport, remembered all his life Landor’s sudden change of 
demeanour, and his own poignant relief, when the taking of 
a big fish convinced him that the said star was not unlucky 
after all. Like many imaginative boys to whose summer 
musings the pools and shallows of English lowland streams 
have seemed as full of romance as Eurotas or Scamander, 
he loved nothing so well as to wander by the brook-side, 
sometimes with a sporting, but sometimes also with a 
studious intent. He recalls these pleasures in a retrospec- 
_ tive poem of his later years, On Swift joining Avon near 
Rugby: 
“Tn youth how often at thy side I wander’d; 
What golden hours, hours numberless, were squander’d 
Among thy sedges, while sometimes 
I meditated native rhymes, 
And sometimes stumbled upon Latian feet ; 
There, where soft mole-built seat 
Invited me, I noted down 
What must full surely win the crown; 


But first impatiently vain efforts made 
On broken pencil with a broken blade.” 
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Again, one of the most happily turned of all Landor’s 
Latin poems expresses his regret that his eldest son, born 
in Italy, will never Jearn to know and love the English 
streams which had been the delight of his own youth. 
And once more, he records how the subject of that most 
perfect of dramatic dialogues, Leofric and Godiva, had 
first occupied him as a boy. He hac written a little poem 
on the subjeet as he sat. by the square pool at Rugby— 

“May the peppermint still be growing on the bank in that 
place !”—and he remembers the immoderate laughter with 
which his attempt was received by the friend to whom he 
confided it, and his own earnestness in beseeching that 
friend not to tell the lads—“ so heart-strickenly and des- 
perately was I ashamed.” 

Landor, it thus appears, had acquired in his taliest 
school days the power and the habit, which remained with 
him until almost the hour of his death, of writing verses 
for his own pleasure both in Latin and English. As re- 
gards Latin, he is the one known instance in which the 
traditional classical education of onr schools took full 
effect, and was carried out to its furthest practical conse- 
quences. Not only did Latin become in boyhood and 
remain to the last a second mother tongue to him; his 


ideal of behaviour at the same time modelled itself on the 


ancient Roman, and that not alone in things convenient. 
Not content with taking Cato or Scipio or Brutus for his 
examples, when he was offended he instinctively betook 
himself to the weapons of Catullus and Martial. Now a 
schoolboy’s aleaics and hendecasyllabics may be never so 
well turned, but if their substance is both coarse and sav- 
age, and if moreover they are directed against that school- 
boy’s master, the result can hardly be to his advantage. 
And thus it fell out with Landor. He might easily have 
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been the pride of the school, for whatever were his faults 
of temper, his brilliant scholarship could not fail to recom- 
mend him to his teachers, nor his ready kindness towards 
the weak, his high spirit and sense of honour to his com- 
panions. He was pugnacious, but only against the strong. 
“You remember,” he writes, in some verses addressed 
seventy years later to an old school companion— 


“You remember that I fought 
Never with any but an older lad, 
And never lost but two fights in thirteen.” 


Neither would it much have stood in Landor’s way that 
his lofty ideas of what was due to himself made him re- 
fuse, at school as afterwards, to compete against others 
for prizes or distinctions of any kind. What did stand 
in his way was his hot and resentful impatience alike of 
contradiction and of authority. Each half-holiday of the 
school was by a customary fiction supposed to be given 
as a reward for the copy of verses declared to be the best 
of the day, and, with or without reason, Landor conceived 
that the head master — Dr. James — had systematically 
| grudged this recognition to verses of his. When at last 
play-day was given for a copy of Landor’s, the boy added 
in transcribing it a rude postscript, to the effect that it 
was the worst he had ever written. In other controver- 
sies that from time to time occurred between master and 
scholar, there were not wanting kindlier and more humor- 
ous passages than this. But at last there arose a quarrel 
over a Latin quantity, in which Landor was quite right at 
the outset, but by his impracticable violence put himself 
hopelessly in the wrong—complicating matters not only 
with fierce retorts, but with such verses as made authority’s 


very hair stand on end. This was in his sixteenth year, 
25 
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when he was within five of being head of the school. 
The upshot was that the head master wrote to Dr. Landor, 
with many expressions of regret, requesting that his son 
Walter might be removed, lest he should find himself un- 
der the necessity of expelling him as one not only rebel- 
lious himself, but a promoter of rebellion in others. 

Signs of the same defiant spirit had not been wanting ~ 
in his home life. The seeds seem to have been already 
sown of an estrangement, never afterwards altogether 
healed, between himself and his father. In politics Dr. 
Landor had been originally a zealous Whig; but he was 
one of those Whigs for whom the French Revolution was 
too much. During that crisis he was swept along the 
stream of alarm and indignation which found both voice 
and nourishment in the furious eloquence of Burke; and 
when the party at last broke in two he went with those 
who deserted Fox and became the fervent followers of 
Pitt. The boyish politics of young Landor were of a very 
different stamp. He was already, what he remained to 
the end of his days, an ardent republican and foe to kings. 
The French Revolution had little to do with making or 
unmaking his sentiments on these points. His earliest 
admiration was for Washington, his earliest and fiercest 
aversion for George IIL And he had no idea of keeping 
his opinions to himself, but would insist on broaching 
them, no matter what the place or company. The young 
rebel one day cried out in his mother’s room that he wish- 
ed the French would invade England, and assist us in 
hanging George the Third between two such rascals as the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York; whereupon that ex- 
cellent lady was seen to rise, box his ears from behind his 
chair, and then hastily make off upon her high-heeled shoes 
for fear of consequences. Again, we hear of his flinging 
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an impetuous taunt across the table at a bishop who was 
dining with his father, and who had spoken slightingly of 
the scholarship of Porson. Nevertheless it must not be 
supposed that Landor, even in the rawest and most com- 
bative days of his youth, was at any time merely ill-condi- 
tioned in his behaviour. He was never without friends in 
whom the signs both of power and tenderness which broke 
through his unruly ways inspired the warmest interest and 
affection. Such friends in¢laded at this time the most 
promising of his schoolmates, more than one charming 
girl companion of his own family or their acquaintances, 
and several seniors of various orders and conditions. His 
principal school friends were Henry Cary, afterwards trans- 
lator of Dante, and Walter Birch, an accomplished scholar 
who became an Oxford tutor, and ended his days at a 
country living in Essex. Girls of his own age or older 
found something attractive in the proud and stubborn 
boy, who for all his awkwardness and headlong temper 
was chivalrous to them, could turn the prettiest verses, 
and no doubt even in speech showed already some rudi- 
ments of that genius for the art of compliment which dis- 
tinguished him beyond all men in later life. Thus we 
‘find him towards his twentieth year in the habit of receiv- 
ing from Dorothea Lyttelton, the beautiful orphan heiress 
of estates contiguous to his home, advice conveyed in 
terms betokening the closest intimacy and kindness. 
Among his elders he attached to himself as friends char- 
acters so opposite as ‘“‘the elegant and generous Dr. 
Sleath,” one of his Rugby masters, with whom he was 
never on any but the kindest terms; Mr. Parkhurst of 
Ripple, a country squire, and father of one of his school- 
mates; and the famous Dr. Parr, at that time and for 
many years perpetual curate of Hatton, near Warwick. 


\- 
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This singular personage, in spite of many grotesque pom- 
posities of speech, and some of character, commanded re- 
spect alike by his learning and his love of liberty. He 
was a pillar of advanced Whig opinions, and a friend of 
most of the chief men of that party. To the study where 
Parr lived ensconced with his legendary wig and pipe, and 
whence, in the lisping utterance that suited so quaintly . 
with his sesquipedalian vocabulary, he fulminated against 
Pitt and laid down the law on Latin from amid piles of 
books and clouds of tobacco-smoke, the young Landor 
was wont to resort in search of company more congenial 
than that of the orthodox clergy and lawyers who fre- 
quented his father’s house. 

In speaking of these friendships of Landor’s youth we 
have somewhat anticipated the order of events. To return 
to the date of his removal from Rugby: he was next 
placed under the charge of a Dr. Langley, at the village, 
celebrated for the charms of its scenery, of Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire. Here again he showed how strong an at- 
tachment he was capable of inspiring in, and returning 
towards, a gentle and friendly senior. In his dialogue 
of Izaak Walton, Cotton, and Oldways, Dr. Langley is im- 
mortalized in the character of the “good parson of Ash- 
bourne;” “he wants nothing, yet he keeps the grammar 
school, and is ready to receive as private tutor any young 
gentleman in preparation for Oxford or Cambridge, but — 
only one. They live like princes, converse like friends, 
and part like lovers.” In a note to the same dialogue, as 
well as several times’ elsewhere, Landor explicitly declares 
his gratitude for the “ parental kindness” of Dr. Langley 
and his wife, as also that which he bore all his life to two 
others of his teachers, the above mentioned Dr. Sleath at 
Rugby, and “the saintly Benwell” at Oxford. 
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In this kind household Landor passed nearly two years. 
In Latin it appears that he had not much to learn from 
the good vicar, but he turned his time to account in read- 
ing the Greek writers, especially Sophocles and Pindar; 
in translating some of Buchanan into English, and some 
of Cowley into Latin verse, besides other poetical efforts 
in both languages. His English verses at this time show 
him not yet emancipated from the established precedents 
of the eighteenth century. It is not until a year or two 
later that we find him abandoning, in narrative poetry, the 
trim monotony of the rhyming couplet for a blank verse 
of more massive structure and statelier march than ay 
which had been written since Milton. 

At eighteen Landor left Ashbourne and went into resi- 
dence at Trinity College, Oxford. His abilities made their 
impression at the university in spite of himself; but he 
still would not be persuaded to compete for any sort of 
distinction. “I showed my compositions to Birch of 
Magdalen, my old friend at Rugby, and to Cary, translator 
of Dante, and to none else.” lLandor’s reputation for 
talents which he would not put ferth was accompanied 
by a reputation for opinions which he would not conceal. 

|The agitation of political parties was at its height. The 
‘latter course of the Revolution had alienated the majority 
even of those who had sympathized with it at first, and 
the few Englishmen who did not share the general horror 
were marked men. Among those few there were at Ox- 
ford in these days two undergraduates, Southey of Balliol, 
and Landor of Trinity. The two were not known to each 
other until afterwards; but they both made themselves 
conspicuous by appearing in hall and elsewhere with their 
hair unpowdered, a fashion which about 1793—1794 was 
a direct advertisement of revolutionary sentiments. “Take 
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care,” said Landor’s tutor to him; “they will stone you 


for a republican.” No such consequences in fact resulted, 
but Landor became notorious in the university. He was 
known not only as a Jacobin, but as a “mad Jacobin.” 
“His Jacobinism,” says Southey, looking back to his own 
feelings in those days, “ would have made me seek his ac- 
quaintance, but for his madness.” The impression thus 
left on Southey’s mind was probably due less to the 
warmth of Landor’s revolutionary sentiments and lan- 
gnage, than to the notoriety of the freak which, before 
long, brought him for the second time into violent and fu- 
tile collision with authority. One evening he invited his 
friends to wine. He had been out shooting in the morn- 
ing, and had his gun, powder, and shot in the next room. 
Opposite were the rooms of a Tory undergraduate, “a 
man,” according to Landor’s account, “ universally laughed 
at and despised; and it unfortunately happened that he 
had a party on the same day, consisting of servitors and 
other raffs of every description.” The two parties began 
exchanging taunts; then those opposite closed the shut- 
ters, and being on the outside, Landor proposed, by way of 
a practical joke, to send a charge of shot into them. His 
friends applauded, and he fired. The owner of the shut- 
ters naturally complained, and an inquiry was instituted 
to ascertain who was the offender. Landor’s defiant mood 
at this point played him an ill turn, in that it prompted 
him, instead of frankly stating the facts, to refuse all in- 
formation. Part of his motive in this course, as he him. 
self afterwards explained, was his unwillingness to add to 
the causes of displeasure-which he was conscious of having 
already given to his father. He could not_have followed 
a more injudicious course. The president was compelled 
to push the inquiry and to inflict punishment. This he 
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seems to have done as leniently and considerately as pos- 
sible; and when sentence of rustication was pronounced, 
it was with the expressed hope, on the part of all the col- 
lege authorities but one, that its victim would soon return 
to do them honour. Strangely enough, it seems also to 
have been hoped that a return to his home would bring 
about a better understanding between young Landor and 
his father. But so far from this being the case, his bear- 
ing after the freak, more even than the freak itself, to- 
gether with his subsequent step of giving up his college 
rooms, exasperated Dr, Landor; passionate words were ex- 
changed; and the son turned his back on his father’s 
house, as he declared and believed, ‘for ever.” z 
2 


CHAPTER II. 
EXPERIMENTS IN LIFE AND POETRY— GEBIR. 
[1794—1804.] 


From Warwick Landor went at first to London, where 
he took a lodging in Beaumont Street, Portland Place. 
Here he worked hard for several months at French and 
Italian, having formed the design of leaving England 
and taking up his abode in Italy. His Italian studies 
made him an ardent admirer of Alfieri, whom he always 
afterwards counted it an event to have met once at this 
time in a bookseller’s shop. During these months he 
also brought out his first book, “The Poems of Walter 
Savage Landor; printed for T. Cadell, jun. and W. Davies 
(successors to John Cadell) in the Strand, 1795.” This 
small volume is now very rare, having been, like several 
of Landor’s writings, withdrawn from sale by its author 
within a few weeks of publication. It contained a num- 
ber of poems and epigrams in English, besides a collection 
of Latin verses and ‘a prose Defensio vindicating the use 
of that language by the moderns. The principal English 
pieces are a poem in three cantos on the Birth of Poesy, 
an Apology for Satire, a tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, im- 
itated from Ovid, an Epistle of Abélard to Eloisa, all in 
the rhymed heroic couplet, an ode Zo Washington in the 
style of Gray, and a short poem in the metre since made 
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popular by Zn Memoriam, called French Villagers. Lan- 
dor already shows indications of a manner more vigorous 
and personal than that of the current poetry of the day, 
but in diction as well as in the choice of metrical forms 
he is still under the rule of eighteenth century conven- 
tions, and writes of nymphs and swains, Bellona and the 
Zephyrs. At Oxford, where the rumour of his talents 
and the notoriety of his escapade were still fresh, his 
little volume seems to have made an impression, and to 
have been in demand as long as it remained in circulation. 
Another literary venture made by Landor during these 
months in London did not, like the last, bear his name. 
This was a satire against Pitt,in the form of a Moral 
Epistle in heroic verse, addressed to Earl Stanhope, with 
a prose preface in which the republican poet condoles 
with the republican peer on his possession of hereditary 
honours. 

While the young Landor was thus engaged with poetry 
and politics in London, the good offices of friends, and 
foremost among them of the fair Dorothea Lyttelton and 
her uncles, had been employed in seeking to reconcile him 
with his family. Several propositions as to his future 
mode of life were successively made and dropped—one 
being that he should be offered a commission then va- 
cant in the Warwickshire Militia. This scheme, howey- 
er, never came to Landor’s knowledge, having fallen to the 
ground when it was ascertained that the other gentlemen 
of the corps would resign rather than serve with a com- 
rade of his opinions. The arrangement ultimately made 
was that he should receive an allowance of a hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, and be free to live as he liked, it being 
understood that the idea of a retreat to Italy was given up, 
and that he was welcome to free quarters at his father’s 
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house whenever he pleased. If this allowance seems , 
small, it must be remembered that Dr. Landor’s family 
property in Staffordshire was worth something under a 
thousand pounds a year; while there were six younger 
children for whom Mrs. Landor, her estates being strictly 
entailed upon her eldest son, held herself bound to make 
provision out of her income during her life. To her 
careful and impartial justice towards all her children there 
exists abundant testimony, including that of Walter him- 
self, whose feelings towards his mother were at all times.’ 
those of unclouded gratitude and affection. 

Matters having been thus arranged, Landor left London, 
and, with the exception of occasional visits to his family, 
led during the next three years a life of seclusion in South 
Wales. He took up his residence on the coast, of which 
the natural charms were not then defiled as they are now 
by the agglomerations and exhalations of the mining and 
smelting industries. Having his headquarters generally 
at Swansea, sometimes at Tenby, and sometimes taking 
excursions into remoter parts of the Principality, he filled 
the chief part of his time with strenuous reading and 
meditation. His reminiscences of the occupations of these 
days are preserved in sundry passages both of prose and 
thyme. Thus, contrasting the tenour of his own. youth 
with that of Moore’s— 


“ Alone I spent my earlier hour, 
While thou wert in the roseate bower, 
And raised to thee was every eye, 
And every song won every sigh. 
One servant and one chest of books 
Follow’d me into mountain nooks, 
Where, shelter’d from the sun and breeze, 
Lay Pindar and Thucydides.” 
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Among all the ancient and modern writers whom Landor 
read and pondered at this time, those who had most share 
in forming his mind seem to have been Pindar and Milton. 
What he admired, he says, in Pindar, was his “ proud 
complacency and scornful strength. If I could resemble 
him in nothing else, I was resolved to be as compendious 
and as exclusive.” But the strongest spell was that laid 
upon him by Milton, for whom, alike as a poet, hero, and 
republican seer and prophet, he now first conceived the 
enthusiastic reverence which afterwards inspired some of 
his noblest writing. ‘‘ My prejudices in favour of ancient 
literature began to wear away on reading Paradise Lost, 
and even the great hexameter sounded to me tinkling 
when I had recited aloud, in my solitary walks on the 
sea-shore, the haughty appeal of Satan and the repentance 
of Eve.” Here, from a letter written long after to Lady 
Blessington, is another retrospective glimpse of his life in 
those days. “TI lived,” he writes, “chiefly among woods, 
which are now killed with copper works, and took my 
walks over sandy sea-coast deserts, then covered with low 
roses and thousands of nameless flowers and plants, trodden 
by the naked feet of the Welsh peasantry, and trackless. 


_ These creatures were somewhat between me and the ani- 
_ mals, and were as useful to the landscape as masses of 


weed or stranded boats.” Never were his spirits better, 
he writes in the same connexion, although he did not 
exchange twelve sentences with men. 

It is clear that Landor here exaggerates in some degree 
the loneliness of his life. If he did not exchange twelve 
sentences with men, he at all events found occasion for 
more extended parley with the other sex. He was, in fact, 
by no means as much a stranger to the roseate bower as 
the verses above quoted might lead us to suppose. These 


». 
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days of solitary rambles and high communings, “ Studies 
intense of strong and stern delight”—the line is his own, 
—were also to Landor days of romance. The earliest 
heroine of his devotions during his life in Wales was call- 
ed in the language of poetry Ioné, and in that of daily 
life Jones. To her succeeded, but without, it would seem, 
altogether supplanting her, a second and far more serious 
flame. This was a blithe Irish lady, who conceived a 
devoted passion for the haughty and studious youth, and 
whom her poet called Ianthé. JIanthé stands for Jane, 
and the full name of the lady was Sophia Jane Swift—af- 
terwards Countess de Molandé. I find the history of these 
names Ioné and Ianthé, which fill so considerable a place 
in Landor’s early poetry, set down as follows in one of 
those autobiographical jottings in verse which he did not 
think it worth while to publish, but which are character- 
istic as illustrating his energetic and deliberate way of 
turning trifles into verse: ; 


“Sometimes, as boys will do, I play’d at love, 
Nor fear’d cold weather, nor withdrew in hot; 
And two who were my playmates at that hour, 
Hearing me call’d a poet, in some doubt 
Challenged me to adapt their names to song. 
Ioné was the first; her name is heard 

‘Among the hills of Cambria, north and south, 
But there of shorter stature, like herself ; 

I placed a comely vowel at its close, 
And drove an ugly sibilant away. 

* * * * ae 
Tanthé, who came later, smiled and said, 
I have two names and will be praised in both; 
Sophia is not quite enough for me, 
And you have simply named it, and but once. 


Now call the other up— 
* So * * * 


ee 
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I went, and planted in a fresh parterre 

Janthé; it was blooming, when a youth 

Leapt o’er the hedge, and snatching at the stem 
Broke off the label from my favourite flower, 
And stuck it on a sorrier of his own.” 


The sally in the last lines is curious. Both Shelley and 
Byron have made English readers familiar with the name 
Tanthé. So far as I can learn, it had not appeared in 
English poetry at all until it was introduced by Landor, 
except in Dryden’s translation of the story of Iphis and 
Tanthe from Ovid. It was in 18138 that both Byron chose 
it as a fancy name for Lady Ann Harley, in the dedica- 
tion of Childe Harold, and Shelley as a real name to be 
given to his infant daughter. The “‘ youth” of the above 
extract can hardly be any other than Byron, whom Landor 
neither liked nor much admired, and whom he considered, 
as we thus perceive, to have borrowed this beautiful name 
Ianthé from his own early poetry. ‘ 

Upon the whole, the life led by Landor at twenty, and 
for the years next following, was one well suited to the 
training of a poet. He nourished his mind resolutely 
upon the noblest sustenance, making his own all that was 
best in the literatures of ancient and modern Europe—ex- 
cept, indeed, in the literature of Germany, which had been 
then barely discovered in England by a few explorers like 
Scott, Coleridge, and William Taylor of Norwich, and to 
which Landor neither now nor afterwards felt himself at- 
tracted. He haunted, moreover, with the keenest enjoy- 
ment of its scenery, a region hardly less romantic or less 
impressive than that which was inspiring at the same time 
the. youth of Wordsworth. If he was inclined to trifle 
with the most serious of things, love, that is a fault by 
which the quality of a man’s life suffers, but not neces 
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sarily the quality of his song; and experiences both more,, 
transient and more reckless than his have made of a 
Burns or a Heine the exponents of the passion for all 
generations. 

Landor, however, was not destined to be one of the 
master poets either of nature, like Wordsworth, or of pas- 
sion, like Burns or Heine. All his life he gave proof, in 
poetry, of remarkable and versatile capacity, but of no 
overmastering vocation. So little sure, indeed, in youth 
was he of his own vocation, that his first important poem,. 
Gebir, was suggested by an accident and prefaced with an 
apology. The history of Gebir is this: Landor had made 
friends at Tenby with the family of Lord Aylmer, and 
one of the young ladies of that family, his especial and 
close friend Rose Aylmer, lent him a history of romance 
by one Clara Reeve. At the end of this book he found 
a sketch of a tale, nominally Arabian, which struck his 
imagination as having in it something of a shadowy, 
antique grandeur—magnificum quid sub crepusculo anti- 
quitatis, as he afterwards defined the quality—and out of 
which he presently constructed the following story : Gebir 
(whence Gibraltar), a prince of Spain, in fulfilment of a 
vow binding him to avenge hereditary wrongs, makes war 
against Charoba, a young queen of Egypt. Charoba seeks 
counsel of her nurse, the sorceress Dalica, who devises sué- 
cour through her magic arts. An interview next takes 
place between Charoba and the invader, when their enmity 
changes into mutual love. Gebir hereupon directs his 
army to restore and colonize a ruined city which had been 
founded in the country of Charoba by one of his ances- 
tors; and the work is begun and carried on until it is sud- 
denly undone by magic. Meanwhile the brother of Gebir, 
Tamar, a shepherd-prince, whose task it is to tend the 
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flocks of the invading host, has in his turn fallen in love 
with an ocean nymph, who had encountered and beaten 
him in wrestling. Gebir persuades Tamar to let him try 
a fall with the nymph, and throwing her, learns from her, 
first promising that she shall have the hand of Tamar for 
her reward, the rites to be performed in order that his 
city may rise unimpeded.- In the fulfilment of these rites 
Gebir visits the under-world, and beholds the shades of 
his ancestors. After his return it is agreed that he shall 
be wedded to Charoba. Tamar also and his nymph are 
to be united; their marriage takes place first, and the 
nymph, warning her husband of calamities about to befall 
in Egypt, persuades him to depart with her, and after 
leading him in review past all the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, unfolds to him a vision of the glory awaiting his 
descendants in the lands between the Rhine and the 
Garonne. Then follows the marriage of Gebir and Cha- 
roba, which they and their respective hosts intend to be 
the seal of a great reconciliation. But, inasmuch as 
“women communicate their fears more willingly than 
their love,” Charoba has never avowed her change of heart 
to Dalica, who believes the marriage to be only a stratagem 
devised by the queen to get Gebir within her power. Ac- 


' cordingly she gives the bridegroom, to put on during the 


ceremony, a poisoned garment which she has obtained 
from her sister, a sorceress stronger than herself. The 
poison takes effect, and the poem ends with the death of 
Gebir in the arms of the despairing Charoba, and in view 
of the assembled hosts. 

Such is the plot, shadowy in truth and somewhat cha- 
otic, of Landor’s first considerable poem. In his preface 
he declares the work to be “the frait of Idleness and Ig- 
norance; for had I been a botanist or a mineralogist, it 

ee 
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had never been written.” We ought, however, to qualify 

these careless words of the preface, by remembering those 
of the poem itself, in which he invokes the spirit of Shak- 

speare, and tells how— 


“ 


panting in the play-hour of my youth, 
I drank of Avon, too, a dangerous draught 
That roused within the feverish thirst of song.” 


Having determined to write Gedzr, Landor hesitated for 
some time whether to do so in Latin or in English, and 
had even composed some portions in the former language 
before he finally decided in favour of the latter. And 
then, when he had written his first draft of the poem in 
English, he lost the manuscript, and only recovered it after 
a considerable time. Here is his account of the matter as 
he recollected it in old age: 


“Sixty the years since Fidler bore 
My grouse-bag up the Bala moor; 
Above the lakes, along the lea, 
Where gleams the darkly yellow Dee; 
Through crags, o’er cliffs, I carried there 
' My verses with paternal care, 
But left them, and went home again 
To wing the birds upon the plain, 
With heavier luggage half forgot, 
For many months they follow’d not. 
When over Tawey’s sands they came, 
Brighter flew up my winter flame, 
And each old cricket sang alert 
With joy that they had come unhurt.” 


When he had recovered the manuscript of his poem, 
Landor next proceeded to condense it. He cuts out, he 
tells us, nearly half of what he had written. The’ poem 
as so abridged is, for its length, probably the most “ com- 
pendious and exclusive” which exists. The narrative is 
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packed into a space where it has no room to develope it- 
self at ease. The transitions from one theme to another 
are effected with more than Pindaric abruptness, and the 
difficulty of the poem is further increased by the occur- 
rence of grammatical constructions borrowed from the 
Latin, and scarcely intelligible to those ignorant of that 
language. It is only after considerable study that the 
reader succeeds in taking in Gebir as a whole, however 

' much he may from the first be impressed by the power of 
particular passages. Next to the abruptness and the con- 
densation of Gebzr, its most striking qualities are breadth 
and vividness of imagination. Taken severally, and with- 
out regard to their sequence and connexion, these colossal 
fizures and supernatural actions are presented with master- 
ly reality and foree. As regards style and language, Lan- 
dor shows that he has not been studying the great masters 
in vain. . He has discarded Bellona and the Zephyrs, and 
calls things by their proper names, admitting ‘no height- 
ening of language that is not the natural expression of 
heightened thought. For loftiness of thought and Jan- 
guage together, there are passages in Gebzr that will bear 
comparison with Milton. There are lines too that for 
“majesty of rhythm will bear the same comparison; but 
‘majestic as Landor’s blank verse often is, it is always too 
regular; it exhibits none of the Miltonic variety, none of 
the inventions in violation or suspension of ordinary met- 
rical law, by which that great master draws unexampled 
tones from his instrument. 

Here, indeed, was a contrast to the fashionable poetry 
of the hour, to the dulcet inanities of Hayley and of Miss 
Seward. Gebir appeared just at the mid-point of time 
between the complaint of Blake concerning the truancy of 


the Muses from England, 
26 


ig: 
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“The languid strings do scarcely move, : 
The sound is forced, the notes are few,” i 


and the thanksgiving of Keats, 


A fine sounds are floating wild 


About the earth.” 


Of the fine sounds that. heralded to modern ears the re- 
vival of English poetry, Gebir will always remain for stu- 
dents one of the most distinctive. The Lyrical Ballads, 
the joint venture of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which ap- 
peared in the same year as Gebir, began with the Ancient 
Mariner, a work of even more vivid and haunting, if also 
more unearthly, imagery, and ended with the Lines writ- 
ten on revisiting Tintern Abbey, which conveyed the first 
notes of a far deeper spiritual message. But nowhere in 
the works of Wordsworth or Coléridge do we find any- 
thing resembling Landor’s peculiar qualities of haughty 
splendour and massive concentration. The message, such 
as it is, of Gebir is mainly political and philanthropic. 
The tragic end of the hero and his bride is designed to 
point a moral against the enterprises of hatred and ambi- 
tion, the happy fates of Tamar and the nymph to illus- 
trate the reward that awaits the peaceful. The progeny 
whom the latter pair see in a vision celebrating the tri- 
umphs of liberty are intended to symbolize the people of 
revolutionary France. The passage describing their fes- 
tivity, cancelled in subsequent editions, is one of the best 
in the original poem, and its concluding image may serve 
to illustrate both the style and the versification of Gebir 
at least as well as other passages more commonly quoted, 
like the shell, the meeting of the prince and Charoba, or 
the bath of Charoba. 
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“What hoary form so vigorous vast bends here? 
Time, Time himself throws off his motley garb, 
Figured with monstrous men and monstrous gods, 
And in pure vesture enters their pure fanes, 

A proud partaker of their festivals. 

Captivity led captive, war o’erthrown, 

They shall o’er Europe, shall o’er earth extend 
Empire that seas alone and skies confine, 

And glory that shall strike the crystal stars.” 


In the same spirit Buonaparte is included among the de- 
scendants of Tamar, and his birth foreshadowed as that of 


‘“‘A mortal man above all mortal praise,” 


On the other hand George III. is introduced, with a lordly 
neglect of the considerations of time and space, among the 
ancestors of Gebir suffering the penalty of their crimes 
in the nether regions. ‘“‘Aroar,” cries the prince to his 
guide— 
“ Aroar, what wretch that nearest us? What wretch 
Is that with eyebrows white, and slanting brow ?” 


(In conversation, it may be mentioned, Landor had an- 
other formula for expressing his aversion for the physical 
appearance of his sovereign. He had only seen him once, 
and “his eyes,” he was accustomed to say—‘‘his eyes 
looked as if they had been cut out of a vulture’s gizzard.”) 
In taking leave of Gebir, let us only note farther the per- 
sonal allusions which it contains in two passages to Lan- 
dor’s relations with his Ioné. One is a direct apostrophe 
in which he celebrates her beauties; her cheeks, her tem- 
ples, her lips, her eyes, her throat, which he calls love’s 
column 

“ Marmoreal, trophied round with golden hair.” 
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In the other passage she is introduced among the choir of: 
nymphs attendant upon the bride of Tamar: 


“Scarce the sweet-flowing music he imbibes, 
Or sees the peopled Ocean; scarce he sees 
Spio with sparkling eyes, or Beroé 
Demure, and young Ioné, less renown’d, 
Not less divine, mild-natured, Beauty form’d 
Her face, her heart Fidelity ; for gods 
Design’d a mortal, too, Ioné loved.” 


Landor was at all times sensible enough of the differ- 
ence between his own marble and other men’s stucco; and 
he expected great things of Gebir. At the same time, he 
published it in the manner least likely to ensure success, 
that is anonymously, and in pamphlet shape, through a 
local publisher at Warwick. Considering the reception 
given twenty years afterwards to the poetry of Keats and 
Shelley, it is no wonder that Gebir was neglected. The 
poem found, indeed, one admirer, and that was Southey, 
who read it with enthusiasm, recommended it in speech 
and writing to his friends, Cobbe, William Taylor, Gros- 
venor Bedford, the Hebers, and in the year following its 
publication (1799) called public attention to it in the 
pages of the Critical Review. Another distinguished ad- 
mirer, of some years later date, was De Quincey, who was 
accustomed to profess—although Landor scouted the pro- 
fession—that he also ‘had for some time “ conceited him- 
self” to be the sole purchaser and appreciater of Gebzr. 
Southey’s praise in the Critical Review was soon balanced 
by a disparaging article in the Monthly, in which the 
anonymous author was charged, among other things, with 
having too closely imitated Milton. To this Landor pre- 
pared a reply, written, to judge by the specimens given in 
Forster’s Life, in just the same solid, masculine, clenching 
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style with which we are familiar in his later prose, but 
withheld from publication in deference to the judicious 
advice of a friend. 

Whether the scant success of his poem really had any- 
thing to do with the restlessness of Landor’s life and the 
desultoriness of his efforts during the next few years, we 
can hardly tell. He says himself, in his lofty way, that if 
even foolish men had cared for Gebir, he should have con- 
tinued to apply himself to poetry, since “there is some- 
thing of summer in the hum of insects.” As it was he 
allowed himself to drift. He began to diversify his exile 
with frequent and prolonged visits to Bath, London, Brigh- 
ton. He tried his powers fitfully in many directions. Dr. 
Parr was eager to enlist his young friend in the ranks of 
Whig journalism, and persuaded him to place himself in 
relations with Robert Adair, the right-hand man in these 
matters of Charles James Fox; under whose guidance Lan- 
dor became for a while a frequenter of the ‘reporter’s gal- 
lery, a contributor to the Courier, and a butt for the at- 
tacks of the Anti-Jacobin. In scorn and denunciation of 
“the Execrable”’—that is to say, of Pitt and of his policy 
Landor could be trusted not to fail; but in support of 
¥ox and his, it was unsafe to count upon him too far. He 


' was not, indeed, of the stuff of which practically effective 
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political writers are made. While he despised party watch- 
words and party men, his temperament was not dispassion- 
ate enough for wise neutrality. His political writings, as 
we shall see, testify to a staunch and high devotion to the 
great principles of freedom and of justice, as well as to a 
just observation of many of the broad facts of politics 
and society. But in dealing with individual problems and 
persons Landor knows no measure, and is capable neither 
of allowance nor abatement. In his eyes all champions of 
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liberty are for the time being spotless heroes; nearly all 


kings, tyrants to be removed by the dagger or the rope; 


and, with a few shining exceptions, most practical politi- 
cians knaves and fools. 

How long Landor’s connexion with the Courier lasted 
does not appear; but it was, at any rate, not, terminated till 
the resignation of Pitt, and the formation of the Adding- 
ton Ministry in 1801. This event exasperated the Whig 
party, and especially Parr, whose correspondence with Lan- 
dor at this time consists of pompous and elaborate dia- 
tribes, the substance of which he entreats his young friend 
to recast for publication in the party sheet.. Then ensued 
the peace of LunéviHe; and in the next year, 1802, the 
peace of Amiens. Landor, like all the world, took the op- 
portunity to visit Paris; but, like himself, declined to ac- 
cept introductions or to pay any kind of personal homage 
to the victorious Consul or to his ministers. His, at least, 
was not one among the feeble heads, to slavery prone, 
upon which Wordsworth poured scorn on the. same occa- 
sion. Landor travelled alone, made his own observations 
on the people and the country; witnessed, from the illu- 
minated garden of the Tuileries, the young conqueror’s re- 
ception by the multitude when he appeared at the window 
of the palace, and contrived, in the great review afterwards, 
to get a place within a few feet of him as he rode by. Of 
all this Landor wrote fully and unaffectedly at the time in 

letters, which have been preserved, to his sisters and broth- 
“ers. Here, written ten years afterwards, and coloured by 
a certain measure of deliberate and, in truth, somewhat 
over-magniloquent rhetoric, is his account of the reflexions 
to which another incident of his Paris trip-gave rise; I 
mean his visit to the spoils of art there collected in the 
Louvre from the churches and galleries of Italy and of all 
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Europe. “I went,” he says, “ with impatient haste to be- 
hold these wonders of their age and of all ages succeed- 
ing, but no sooner had I ascended a few steps leading to 
them than I leaned back involuntarily against the balus- 
ters, and my mind was overshadowed and almost overpow- 
ered by these reflections: has then the stupidity of men 
who could not, in the whole course of their existence, have 
given birth to anything equal to the smallest of the works 
above, been the cause of their removal from the country 
of those who produced them? Kings, whose fatuity would 
have befitted them better to drive a herd of swine than to 
direct the energies of a nation! Well, well! I will lose 
for a moment the memory of their works in contemplat- 
ing those of greater men.” 

The events of the last five years had had no more effect 
than those of the five preceding them in modifying the 
-essential points of Landor’s political creed. The portents 
of the Directory and Consulate had no more been able 
than the orgies of the Terror to disgust him with repub- 
licanism or to reconcile him to monarchy. He had shared, 
indeed, the chagrin and reprobation with which all friends 
of liberty looked on the subversion by revolutionary 
France, now that she was transformed into a conquering 
power, of ancient liberties outside her borders. But it 
was France only, and not the Revolution, that Landor held 
guilty. He had by this time conceived for that country 
and its inhabitants an aversion in which he never after- 
wards wavered. “A scoundrel of a Frenchman—tautology 
quantum scoundrel — did so and so,” he wrote once to 
Hare, and the words convey his sentiments on the subject 
in a nutshell. The French are for him henceforward the 
most ferocious, the most inconstant, the most ungoverna- 
ble of human beings. ‘As to the cause of liberty,” he 
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writes from Paris to his brother in 1802, “this cursed na- 
tion has ruined it for ever.” The fault in his eyes is not 
neatly so much that of their new master as their own. 
Buonaparte is indeed no longer for Landor the mortal man 
above all mortal praise of Gebir, any more than the French 
people are the peaceful progeny of Tamar; but he is the 
best ruler for such a race. ‘Doubtless the government 
of Buonaparte is the best that can be contrived for French- 
men. Monkeys must be chained, though it may cost them 
some grimaces.” And again, reiterating the same idea 
more gravely ten years afterwards, Landor writes: “No 
people is so incapable of governing itself as the French, 
and no government is so proper for it as a despotic and 
a military one. A nation more restless and rapacious 
than any horde in Tartary can be controlled only by a 
Ghenghiz Khan. . . . Their emperor has acted towards 
them with perfect wisdom, and will leave to some future. 
Machiavelli, if Europe should again see so consummate a 
politician, a name which may be added to Agathocles and 
Cesar Borgia. He has amused himself with a display of 
every character from Masaniello up to Charlemagne, but 
in all his pranks and vagaries he has kept one foot upon 
Frenchmen.” 

This whimsical energy of dislike extends from the po- 
litical to the private characteristics of the French; to their 
looks, their voices and manners, and even to the scenery 
and climate of their country. “Of all the coasts,” it is 
declared in one of his dialogues—“ of all the coasts in the 
universe, of the same extent, those of France for nearly 
their totality in three seas are the least beautiful and the 
least interesting.” “‘ The children, the dogs, the frogs, are 
more clamorous than ours; the cocks are shriller.” The 
language of the French, as a language, Landor also thinks 
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deplorable; but he is too good a judge of letters to extend 
his contempt to their writings. He was solidly and fa- 
miliarly versed in the great French writers from Montaigne 
and Rabelais down, and though he. did scant justice to 
Voltaire, and saw the weakness rather than the strength 
of the French poetical drama, he thought many of their 
prose writers second only, if second at all, to the best of 
antiquity. The style of Rousseau in particular he thought 
incomparable. He held also in high admiration the great 
French oratorical divines, and felt and valued to the full 
the combined pregnancy and simplicity of thought and 
utterance which distinguish those two pre-eminent classics 
in verse and prose respectively, La Fontaine and Pascal. 
“Do we find in Pascal anything of the lying, gasconading, 
vapouring Frenchmen? On the contrary, we find, in de- 
spite of the most miserable language, all the sober and re- 
tired graces of style, all the confident ease of manliness 
and strength, with an honest but not abrupt simplicity 
which appeals to the reason, but is also admitted to the 
heart.” 

To return to the history of Landor’s occupations, in 
1800 he had published, in the shape of an unbound quarto 
pamphlet of fourteen pages, a collection of short “ Poems 


| from the Arabic and Persian,” written in irregular, un- 


rhymed verses, principally anapestic. An autograph note 
added in old age to his own copy says, “I wrote these 
poems after reading what had been translated from the 
Arabic and Persian by Sir W. Jones and Dr. Nott.” In 
his preface Landor professes to have followed a French 
version of the originals, but neither such version nor such 
originals are known to exist; and it may be safely infer- 
red that both the statement of the preface and the elabo- 
rate notes appended to each poem are so much mystifica- 
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tion. The pamphlet is of extreme rarity, and its contents , 
were not reprinted until 1858. I give, by way of exam- 
ple, the following characteristic and taking little piece with 
which it concludes: 


“Oh Rahdi, where is happiness ? 
Look from your arcade, the sun rises from Races 
Go thither, it rises from Ispahan. 
Alas ! it rises neither from Ispahan nor Busrah, 
But from an ocean impenetrable to the diver. 
Oh, Rahdi, the sun is happiness,” 


To which Landor adds a note to say that “this poem re- 
sembles not those ridiculous quibbles which the English 
in particular call epigrams, but rather, abating some little 
for Orientalism, those exquisite Hidyllia, those carvings 
as it were on ivory or on gems, which are modestly called 
epigrams by the Greeks.” 

This little publication, as was natural from its shape and 
character, attracted no attention, nor did Landor attempt 
anything in the same manner afterwards. Two years 
later, immediately before his expedition to Paris in 1802, 
he put forth another small volume under the title of 
“Poetry, by the author of Gebir.” This contains two 
short narrative poems in blank verse—Ohrysaor and the 
Phoceeans, besides a few miscellaneous lyrics in Latin and 
English, Landor’s mind was still occupied with the 
mythic past of Batic Spain; and Chrysaor is an episode 
of the war between Gods and Titans, in which Gades 
(Cadiz) is severed from the mainland by Neptune at the 
request of Jove. Both in subject and in treatment it 
seems to foreshadow the Hyperion of Keats, except that 
the manner of the elder poet is more massive, more con- 
centrated, and proportionately less lucid than that of the 
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younger. To my mind Chrysaor is Landor’s finest piece 
of narrative writing in blank verse; less monotonous in 
its movement than Gedzr, more lofty and impassioned than 
any of the later “‘Hellenics” with which it was afterwards 
incorporated. At the time of its publication this poem 
made a deep impression upon Wordsworth. The Pho- 
cans, on the other hand, which tells of the foundation of 
the colony of Massilia by emigrants of that race—a subject 
which had been in Landor’s mind since Oxford days—is so 
fragmentary and so obscure as to baffle the most tenacious 
student. It contains, like all Landor’s early poetry, im- 
ages both condensed and vivid, as well as weighty reflee- 
tions weightily expressed; but in its sequence and inci- 
dents the poem is, to me at least, unintelligible. So at the 
time it seems to have been found by Southey, who has- 
tened to review this new publication by the unknown ob- 
ject of his previous enthusiasm, but could find little to say 
in its praise. 

Another task which occupied Landor at this time was 
the re-editing of Geer, in conjunction with his brother 
Robert, then at Oxford, In order to make the poem more 
popular, the brothers reprinted it with arguments and notes; 
some of the latter being intended to clear up difficulties, 
others to modify points concerning which, as for instance, 
the character of Buonaparte, the author had changed his 
mind, At the same time they published separately a Latin 
translation, which, together with a scholarly and vigorous 
preface in the same language, Walter had prepared express- 
ly at Robert’s instigation by way of helping the piece into 

1 Tn the final collected edition of Landor’s writings (1876) Chry- 
saor is inadvertently printed as part of the same poem with Regene- 
ration, which was written twenty years later, and with whieh it has 
nothing at all to do. 
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popularity. These, it must be remembered, were the days, 
of Vincent Bourne, Bobus Smith, Frere, Canning, and 
Wellesley, when the art of Latin versification was studied, 
practised, and enjoyed not in scholastic circles alone, but by a 
select public of the most distinguished Englishmen; so that 
there was not quite so much either of pedantry or of sim- 
plicity in the fraternal enterprise as appeared at first sight. 

At the end of the volume of “ Poetry” published in 
1802 there had already appeared one or two lyrics refer- 
ring, though not yet under that name, to the lady whom 
Landor afterwards called Ianthé. More were appended, 
and this time with the name, to yet another experimental 
scrap of a volume in verse, having for its chief feature a 
tale in eight-syllable rhyme called Gunlaug and Helga, 
suggested by Herbert’s translation from the Icelandic. 
This appeared in 1804 or 1805, while Robert Landor was 
still at Oxford, and by him, if by no one else, was duti- 
fully reviewed in a periodical of his own creation, the Oz- 
ford Review. From these years, about 1802—1806, dates 
the chief part of Landor’s verses written to or about Ianthe. 
Whether in the form of praise, of complaint, or of appeal, 
these verses are for the most part general in their terms, 
and do not enable us definitely to retrace the course of an 
attachment on which Landor never ceased to look back as 
the strongest of his life, and for the object of which he 
continued until her death to entertain the most chivalrous 
and tender friendship. Landor’s verses in this class, al- 
though not in the first rank of love-poetry, nevertheless 
express much contained passion in their grave, concise way, 
and seldom fail to include, within the polished shell of 
verse, a solid and appropriate kernel, however minute, of 
thought. Here, in a somewhat depressed and ominous key, 
is a good example of the style: 
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“T held her hand, the pledge of bliss, 
Her hand that trembled and withdrew, 

She bent her head before my kiss— 
My heart was sure that hers was true. 


“Now I have told her I must part, 
She shakes my hand, she bids adieu, 
Nor shuns the kiss—alas, my heart ! 
Hers never was the heart for you.” 


In other pieces we get a more outspoken tale of past de- 
lights and of the pain of present separation. The lady 
went abroad, and the restlessness of Landov’s life increased. 
He moved frequently between Wales, Bath, Clifton, War- 
wick, Oxford, and London. We find him in close corre- 
spondence, generally on subjects of literature or scholar 
ship, with his friends Cary and Birch. Another of his in- 
timate friends of the years just preceding these had been 
Rough, a young lawyer married to a daughter of Wilkes, 
and then of a shining promise which smouldered off later 
into disappointment and mediocrity. With him Landor 
on slight occasion or none had about this time one of his 
‘impulsive, irreconcilable quarrels. In the meantime his 
‘father’s health was gradually and painfully breaking up. 
‘It was evident that Walter would soon come into posses- 
sion of the patrimonial portion of his inheritance. He did 
not wait that event to outrun his allowance. We find him 
buying a horse one day, a Titian another, a Hogarth on the 
third; and generally beginning to assume the habits of a 
gentleman of property and taste. He was full at the same 
time of lofty schemes, literary and other. The expedition 
of the fleet under Nelson called forth some verses of which 
we cannot but regret the loss, and in which the writer 
seemed, to quote the friend to whom he addressed them, 
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“to have been inspired by the prophetic spirit ascribed to, 
the poets of old, and to have anticipated the glorious vic- 
tory of Nelson, the news of which had reached me just be- 
fore I received them.” The victory in question was the 
battle of Trafalgar, and between the date of this letter, 
November 11, 1805, and Christmas of the same year, Dr. 
Landor had died, and Walter had come into possession of 
his patrimony. 


CHAPTER IL. 


MORE EXPERIMENTS AND MARRIAGE — BATH — SPAIN — 
LLANTHONY—COUNT JULIAN. 


[1805—1814.] 


As soon as he was his own master, Landor proceeded to 
enlarge his style of living in proportion to his increased 
means, or rather beyond such proportion as it turned out. 
He continued to make Bath his headquarters, and, exter- 
nally at least, lived there for some time the life of any oth- 
er young (although, indeed, he was not now so very young) 
Fortunio. His political opinions were a‘source of some 
scandal, and it was remarked that any other man talking 
as Landor talked would have been ‘called to account for it 
over and over again. Once or twice, indeed, it seems as 
if collisions had only been averted by the good offices of 
friends; but there was something about Landor which 
did not encourage challenge; partly, no doubt, his obvious 
intrepidity, and partly, we may infer, his habitual exact- 
ness on the point of personal courtesy even in the midst 
of his most startling sallies. Perhaps, too, republicanism 
seemed to lose something of its odiousness in a gentleman 
of Landor’s known standing and fortune. Common re- 
port exaggerated at this time his wealth and his expecta- 
tions, and his own prodigality in the matter of horses, 
carriages, servants, plate, pictures, and the like, lent coun- 
D 3 
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tenance to the exaggeration. In his personal habits, it, 
must at the same time be noted, Landor was now, as al- 
ways, frugal. He drank water, or only the lightest wines, 
and ate fastidiously indeed, but sparely. All his life he 
would touch no viands but such as were both choice and 
choicely dressed, and he preferred to eat them alone, or 
in the company of one or two, regarding crowded repasts 
as fit only for savages. ‘‘To dine in company with more 
than two is a Gaulish and a German thing. I can hardly 
bring myself to believe that I have eaten in concert with 
twenty; so barbarous and herdlike a practice does it now 
appear to me, such an incentive to drink much and talk 
loosely—not to add, such a necessity to speak loud— 
which is clownish and odious in the extreme.” The 
speaker in the above passage is Lucullus, but the senti- 
ments are Landor’s own. Neither does Landor seem at 
any time to have taken trouble about his dress; having, 
indeed, in later life come to be conspicuously negligent 
in that particular. In these early Bath days we have to 
picture him to ourselves simply as a solid, massive, ener- 
getic presence, in society sometimes silent and abstracted, 
sometimes flaming with eloquence and indignation; his 
figure robust and commanding, but not tall, his face prin- 
cipally noticeable for its bold, full, blue-grey eyes and 
strong, high-arched brows, with dark hair falling over 
and half concealing. the forehead, and a long, stubborn 
upper lip, and aggressive set of the jaw, betokening truly 
enough the passionate temper of the man, yet in conver- 
sation readily breaking up into the sunniest, most genial 
smile. 

Such as he was, then, Landor was in high request for 
the time being in the assembly-rooms both of Bath and 
Clifton. These, no doubt, were the days in which, as he 
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wrote long afterwards to Lady Blessington, he suffered so 
much annoyance from his bad dancing. “‘ How grievous- 
ly has my heart ached,” such is his large way of putting 
it, “when others were in the full enjoyment of that rec- 
reation which I had no right even to partake of.” Nev- 
ertheless, Landor was kindly looked on by the fair, and 
only too impetuously ready to answer sigh with sigh. 
His flirtations were numerous and were carried far. There 
is even not wanting, in his dealings with and his language 
concerning women during this brief period, a touch of 
commonplace rakishness, a shadow of vulgarity nowhere 
else to be discerned in the ways of this most unvulgar of 
mankind. But such shadows were merely on the surface. 
Inwardly, Landor’s letters show him ill content, and long- 
ing, if he only knew how to find it, for something high 
and steadfast in his life. He was given as much as ever 
to solid reading and reflection, and stirred in a moment 
to wholesome and manly sorrow at the loss of a friend 
or the breach of an old association. A Mrs. Lambe, whom 
he had warmly regarded from boyhood, died about this 
time at Warwick, and soon afterwards came the news of 
the sudden death in India of Rose Aylmer, the friend of 
Welsh days to whose casual loan Landor, as we saw, had 
been indebted for the first hint of Gebir. By both these 
losses Landor was deeply moved, by that of Rose Aylmer 
in especial his thoughts being for days and nights entire- 
ly possessed. During his vigils he wrote the first draft of 
the little elegy, “carved as it were in ivory or in gems,” 
which in its later form became famous: 


“ Ah, what avails the sceptred race? 
Ah, what the form divine ? 
What every virtue, every grace? 


ae Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 


}. 
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“Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee.” 


Just, natural, simple, severely and at the same time haunt- 
ingly melodious, however baldly or stoically they may 
strike the ear attuned to more high-pitched lamentations, 
these are the lines which made afterwards so deep an im- 
pression. upon Charles Lamb. ‘Tipsy or sober, it is re- 
ported of that impressionable spirit a few years before his 
death, he would always be repeating’ Rose Aylmer. The 
effect obtained by the iteration of the young girl’s two 
beautiful names at the beginning of the fourth and fifth 
lines is an afterthought. In place of this simple, musical 
invocation, the fourth line had originally begun with a 
lame explanatory conjunction, “For, Aylmer,” and the 
fifth with a commonplace adjective, “Sweet Aylmer.” In 
the seventh line “memories” is a correction for the allit- 
erative and vaguer “sorrows” of the first draft. Landor’s 
affection for the same lost friend and companion is again 
expressed, we may remember, in another poem of a much 
later date headed Abertawy, which furnishes a good exam- 
ple of his ordinary manner, part playful, part serious, and 
not free from slips both of taste and workmanship, in this 
kind of autobiographical reminiscence, and which ends 
with the following gravely tender lines: 
“Where is she now? Call’d far away 

By one she dared not disobey, 

To those’ proud halls, for youth unfit, 

Where princes stand and judges sit. 

Where Ganges rolls his widest wave 

She dropt her blossom in the grave ; 

Her noble name she never changed, 

Nor was her nobler heart estranged.” 
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The losses above mentioned and others occurring in the 
circle of Landor’s friends about this time, 1805—1806, 
prompted him to compose several pieces of the elegiac 
kind, both in English and Latin, which he collected and 
published under the title Simonidea. But these elegiac 
pieces did not stand alone. They were accompanied by 
others in right of which the volume might just as well 
have been called Anacreontica, namely, a selection, made by 
Tanthe, of love-poems addressed in English to herself, be- 
sides some Latin verses of so free a tenour that Landor 
was by-and-by ashamed of having published them. “I 
printed whatever was marked with a pencil by a woman 
who loved me, and I consulted all her caprices. I added 
some Latin poetry of my own, more pure in its Latinity 
than its sentiment. When you read the Simonidea, pity 
and forgive me.” Several of Landor’s early writings are 
now excessively rare, more than one, indeed, being only 
known to exist in a solitary example; but of the Simoni- 
dea, so far as I have been able to ascertain, not even a sin- 
gle copy has been preserved. 

Soon after this, moved, it would seem, partly by his 
strained finances and partly by his sanguine imagination, 
‘Landor conceived the plan of alienating his paternal estate 
in Staffordshire, in order to acquire another yielding, or 
capable of being made to yield, larger returns in a wilder 
part of the country. He turned his thoughts first towards 
the lakes. Here he made a tour in the spring of 1807, 
found an estate which enchanted him, beside the small 
romantic Lake of Loweswater, and at once began negotia- 
tions for its purchase. These falling through, he in the 
next year pitched upon another and a very noble property, 
which was for sale in a country nearer to his own accus- 
tomed haunts, that, namely, of Llanthony, on the Welsh 
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border. To his overwhelming desire to become lord of 
Llanthony all impediments had now to give way, with 
what consequences to himself and others we shall see. 

' But before the complicated arrangements connected with 
this purchase were completed, events of great interest in 
Landor’s life had come to pass. First, there was the begin- 
ning of his acquaintance with Southey. Of all English _ 
writers of that age, they were the two who most resembled 
each other by their science in the technical craft of letters, 
by their high and classical feeling for the honour and dig- 
nity of the English language, and by ‘the comprehensive: 
ness and solidity of their reading. Ever since Southey 
had discovered that Landor was the author of Gebir, and 
Landor that Southey was its admiring critic, a precon- 
ceived sympathy had sprung up between the two men. 
Since then Southey had written Madoc, the first, and Tha- 
laba, the second of his mythological epics, and in Madoc 
had avowedly profited by Landor’s example, both as to the 
way of seeing, as he put it, for the purposes: of poetry, and 
as to the management of his blank verse. On his tour in 
the lake country, Landor, who was no* seeker of acquaint- 
ances, and indeed once boasted, in his serene way, that he 
had never accepted a letter of introduction in his life, had 
missed, and expressed his regret at missing, the opportu- 
nity of meeting Southey. 

It was in Southey’s native Bristol, at the lodgings of his © 
friend Danvers, that he and Landor met for the first time 
in the spring of 1808. They took to each other at once, 
and a friendship was formed which lasted without break 
or abatement for thirty years. In many of their opinions 
Landor and Southey differed much already, and their dif- 
ferences were destined to increase as time went on, but 
differences of opinion brought no shadow between them. 
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Each seems instinctively to have recognized whatever was 
sterling, loyal, and magnanimous in the other’s nature. 
Each, though this is a minor matter, heartily respected in 
the other the scrupulous and accomplished literary work- 
man. Each probably liked and had a fellow-feeling for 
the other’s boyish exuberance of vitality and proneness to 
exaggeration and denunciation. For it is to be noted that 
Landor’s intimacies were almost always with men of em- 
phatic and declamatory eloguence like his own. Parr, the 
most honoured friend of his youth, Southey and Francis 
Hare, the most cherished of his manhood, were all three 
Olympian talkers in their degree. But Landor and his 
kindred Olympians, it seems, understood each. other, and 
knew how to thunder and lighten without collision. These 
last, as it happens, are the very words afterwards used by 
Southey in preparing a common friend for the kind of per- 
sonage he would meet in Landor. “He does, more than 
any of the gods of all my mythologies, for his very words 
are thunder and lightning, such is the power and splendour 
with which they burst out. But all is perfectly natural; 
there is no trick about him, no preaching, no playing off.” 
_If we thus have Southey’s testimony at once to the im- 
\ pressiveness and to the integrity of Landor’s personality, 
‘we have Landor’s to “the genial voice and radiant eye” of 
Southey, besides a hundred other expressions of affection 
for his person and admiration for his character and his 
powers. i 
With the immediate result of his own and Landor’s first 
conversation Southey could not fail to be gratified. He had 
been forced of late to abandon his most cherished task, 
the continuance of his series of mythologic epics. The 
plain reason was that he could not afford to spend time on 
work so little remunerative. Landor, when Southey told 
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him this, was in an instant all generosity and delicacy, bev- 
ging to be allowed to print future productions of the kind 
at his own expense—“as many as you will write, and as 
many copies as you-please.” In all this there was not the 
least taint of patronage or condescension on the part of 
the magnificent young squire and scholar towards the 
struggling, although already distinguished, man of letters, 
his senior by only a year. Landor was as incapable of as- 
suming superiority on any grounds but those of character 
and intellect as of enduring such assumption in others. 
Southey, as it turned out, only made practical use of his 
friend’s offer to the extent of allowing him to buy a con- 
siderable number of copies of Kehama when that work ap- 
peared. But the encouragement was everything to him, 
and had for its consequence that Aehama, already begun 
and dropped, was industriously resumed and finished, and 
followed in due course by Roderick, the manuscript of 
either poem being dutifully sent off in successive instal- 
ments as it was written for Landor to read and criticise. 
At the same time an active and intimate correspondence 
sprung up between the two men, and in after-years sup- 
plied, indeed, the chief aliment of their friendship, their 
meetings being, from the force of circumstances, rare. 

The next event in Landor’s life was his sudden and brief 
appearance as a man of action on the theatre of European - 
war. Napoleon Buonaparte had just carried into effect the 
infamous plot which he had conceived in order to make 
himself master of Spain and Portugal. But before his 
~ brother Joseph had time to be proclaimed king at Madrid, 
all Spain was up in arms. Against the French armies of 
occupation there sprang up from one end of the country 
to the other first a tumultuary and then an organized re- 
sistance. So swift, efficient, and unanimous a rising had 
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nowhere else been witnessed. A people, it seemed, had at 
last been found with manhood enough in their veins to 
refuse the yoke of France, and in the hearts of all friends 
of liberty despair began to give way to hope. How much 
of anarchical: self-seeking and distracted, pusillanimous 
intrigue in reality lay latent in these patriot bosoms was 
little suspected in the enthusiasm of the hour. In Eng- 
land especially, the Spaniards were passionately acclaimed 
as a race of heroes, on whese victory depended the very 
salvation of the world. Instant help, both in men and 
money, was despatched to the insurgents by the English 
Government. Poets and orators extolled their deeds; vol- 
unteers pressed to join their standards. While Words- 
worth, Southey, and Coleridge, from the seclusion of their 
lakes and mountains, did their utmost to swell the tide 
of popular emotion, Landor on his part was not content 
with words. One evening at Brighton he found himself 
“preaching a crusade” to an audience of two Irish gentle- 
men, who caught his ardour, and the three determined to. 
start for Spain without more ado. Early in August they 
set sail from Falmouth for Corunna, which was the seat of 
an English mission under Stwart, afterwards ambassador 
_ in Paris. From Corunna Landor addressed a letter to the 
provincial government, enclosing a gift of ten thousand 
reals for the relief of the inhabitants of Venturada, a town 
burnt by the French, and at the same time proclaiming 
that he would equip at his own cost, and accompany to 
the field, all volunteers up to the number of a thousand 
who might choose to join him. Both gift and proclama- 
tion were thankfully acknowledged; a body of volunteers 
was promptly organized; and Landor marched avith them 
through Leon and Gallicia to join the Spanish army under 
Biake in the mountains of Biscay. In the meantime his 
3% 
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incurably jealous and inflammable spirit of pride, inflam; 
mable especially in contact with those in office or authori- 
ty, had caught fire at a depreciatory phrase dropped by 
the English envoy, Stuart, at one of the meetings of the 
Junta. Stuart’s expression had not really referred to Lan- 
dor at all, but he chose to apply it to himself, and on his 
march accordingly indited and made public an indignant - 
letter of remonstrance. 

To the groundless disgust which Landor had thus con- 
eeived and vented at a fancied slight, was soon added that 
with which he was more reasonably inspired by the in- 
competence and sloth of the Spanish general, Blake. He 
remained with the army of the North for several idle 
weeks in the neighbourhood of Reynosa and Aguilar. He 
was very desirous of seeing Madrid, but denied himself the 
excursion for fear of missing a battle, which after all was 
never fought. It was not until after the end of Septem- 
ber, when the convention between Sir Hew Dalrymple 
and Junot had been signed in Portugal, and when Blake’s 
army broke up its quarters at Reynosa, that Landor, his 
band of volunteers having apparently melted away in the 
meanwhile, separated himself from the Spanish forces and 
returned suddenly to England. He narrowly escaped be- 
ing taken prisoner in the endeavour to travel by way of 
Bilbao, which had then just been re-entered by the French 
under Ney. The thanks of the supreme Junta for his 
services were in course of time conveyed to him at home, 
together with the title and commission of an honorary 
colonel in the Spanish army. 

Landor had departed leaving his countrymen in a frenzy 
of enthusiasm. He found them on his return in a frenzy 
of indignation and disgust. The military compromise just 
veffected in Portugal was denounced by popular clamour in 
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terms of unmeasured fury, and not by popular clamour 
only. Men of letters and of thought are habitually too 
much given to declaiming at their ease against the delin- 
quencies of men of action and affairs. The inevitable fric- 
tion of practical politics generates heat enough already, 
and the office of the political thinker and critic should 
be to supply not heat but light. The difficulties which 
_ attend his own unmolested task, the task of seeking after 
and proclaiming salutary truths, should teach him to make 
allowance for the far more urgent difficulties which beset 
the politician, the man obliged, amid the clash of interests 
and temptations, to practise from hand to mouth, and at 
his peril, the most uncertain and at the same time the 
most indispensable of the experimental arts. The early 
years of this century in England may not have been years 
remarkable for wise or consistent statesmanship; they 
were certainly remarkable for the frantic vituperation of 
those in power by those who looked on. The writers of 
the Lake school were at this time as loud and as little 
reasonable in their outcries as any group of men in the 
kingdom, and Southey was the loudest of them all. His 
letters, and especially his letters to Landor, on the public 
“questions of the hour, can hardly be read even now with- 
‘out a twinge of humiliation at the spectacle of a man of 
his knowledge, sincerity, and candour giving way to so 
idle a fury of misjudgment and malediction. Landor, on 
his part, is moderate by comparison, and has a better hold 
both of facts and principles, although he is ready to go 
great lengths with his friend in condemnation of the Eng- 
lish ministers and commanders. 

In the succeeding winter and spring nothing but Spain 
was in men’s minds or conversation. After the victory 
and death of Sir John Moore at Corunna in January, 1809, 
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Landor was for a while on the point of sailing for that 
country as a volunteer for the second time. Eventually, 
however, he forbore, private affairs in connexion with his 
new property at dlanthony helping among other things to 
detain him. In order to effect this purchase Landor had 
required as much as 20,000/. over and above the sum real- 
ized by the sale of his Staffordshire estate. For this pur- _ 
pose he made up his mind to sell Tachbrook, the smaller 
of the two properties in Warwickshire destined to devolve 
to him at the death of his mother. Her consent was nec- 
essary to this step, as well as that of his brothers, and an 
act of parliament authorizing the breach of the entail. 
All these matters, together with some minor arrangements 
protecting the interests of Mrs. Landor and her other chil- 
dren by charges on the new estate, and the like, were got 
through in the summer of this year (1809), arly in the 
autumn of the same year we, find Landor established in 
temporary quarters on his new property. It was a wild 
and striking country that he had chosen for his future 
home. Most readers are probably familiar with the dis- 
tant aspect of those mountains, whose sombre masses and 
sweeping outlines arrest the eye of the spectator looking 
westward over the Welsh marches from the summit of the 
Malvern hills. These are the Black or Hatterill moun- 
tains of Monmouthshire and Brecknockshire. Of all their 
recesses the most secluded and most romantic, although 
not the most remote, is the valley of Ewias, within which 
stands the ruined priory of Llanthony.’ This valley winds 


1 Pronounce Llanth ony; said to be short for Llandevi Nanthodeni, 
z.e., church of St. David by the water of Hodeni. The early history 
of this famous border priory is better known than that of almost 
any other foundation of the same kind; see the articles of Mr. Rob- 
erts in Archeologia Cambrensis, vol. i., No. 3, and of Mr. Freeman, 
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for some twelve miles between two high continuous ridges, 
of which the sides are now flowing and now precipitous, 
here broken into wooded dingles, here receding into grassy 
amphitheatres, and there heaped with the copse-grown 
ruins of ancient landslips. Along its bed there races or 
loiters according to the weather—and it is a climate noto- 
rious for rain—the stream Hodeni, Honddn, or Hondy. 
The opening of the valley is towards the south, and was 
blocked in ancient times with thickets and morasses, so 
that its only approach was over one or other of its lofty 
lateral ridges. In those days the scene was wont to lay 
upon the few who ever entered it the spell of solitude and 
penitential awe. It was said that St. David had for « time 
dwelt here as a hermit. In the reign of William Rufus a 
certain knight having found his way into the valley during 
the chase, the call fell upon him to do the like; the fame 
of his conversion reached the court; he was joined by a 
second seeker after the holy life, then by otherS; gifts and 
wealth poured in upon them ; they were enrolled as a broth- 
erhood of the order of St. Augustine, and built themselves 
a priory in the midst of the valley, on a level field half a 
_ furlong above the stream. Its ruins are still standing dark 
_and venerable amid the verdure of the valley, a rambling 
assemblage of truncated towers, disroofed presbytery, shat- 
tered aisles, and modernized outbuildings. The remains of 
the prior’s lodgings, together with that one of the two 
western towers to which they are contiguous, are fitted up, 
the ancient sanctities all forgotten, as a bailiff’s house and 
inn. The avocations of dairy, scullery, and larder are car- 
tied on beneath the shelter of the other tower, while the 


abid., 3rd series, vol. i.; also a sketch by the present writer in the 
Portfolio, January, 1881, from which last two or three sentences are 
repeated in the text. 
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wild rose and snapdragon wave from the crevices over; 
head, and the pigeons flit and nestle among the shaftless 
openings. 

Such as Llanthony Priory is now, such, making allow- 
ance for some partial dilapidations which neither he nor 
his successors took enough care to prevent, it in all essen- 
tials was when Landor took it over from its former owner 
in the spring of 1809, and along with it the fine estate to 
which it. owes its name. The property is some eight miles 
long, and includes for that distance the whole sweep of the 
vale of Ewias. The valley farms contain rich pasturage 
and fairly productive corn-lands, while the eastern ridge is 
covered with grass, and the western with richly heathered 
moor. The moors yield tolerable shooting, and the Hondy 
is famous for its trout. But it was not for the sake of 
shooting or fishing that Landor came to Llanthony. He 
was, indeed, devoted to animals, but not in the ordinary 
English sense of being devoted to the pastime of killing 
them. One of the points by which observers used after- 
wards to be most struck in Landor was the infinite affec- 
tion and mutual confidence which subsisted between him 
and his pets of the dumb creation, both dogs and others, 
with whom the serenity of his relations used to remain 
perfectly undisturbed throughout his most explosive dem- 
onstrations against the delinquencies of his own species. 
But his sympathies for animals were not confined to pets. 
In early days he had plied both gun and rod, but by this 
time or soon afterwards he seems to have quite given them 
up. Even in youth he had suffered acute remorse on one 
day finding a partridge, which he had bagged over night 
and supposed dead, still alive in the morning. Cruélty was 
for him the chief—“ if not indeed,” as he once put it, “the 
only”—sin, and cruelty to animals was at least as bad as 
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cruelty to men. Angling, in later life, he once wrote of as 
“that sin.” In a letter to his sister he writes more tol- 
erantly, and with a touch of his peculiar charm, of field 
sports in general: “‘ Let men do these things if they will. 
Perhaps there is no harm in it; perhaps it makes them no 
erueller than they would be otherwise. But it is hard to 
take away what we cannot give, and life is a pleasant thing 
—at least to birds. No doubt the young ones say tender 
things to one another, and even the old ones do not dream 
of death.” 

If Landor was thus little of a sportsman, there was 
another province of a country gentleman’s pursuits into 
which he could enter with all his heart, and that was plant- 
ing. He loved trees as he loved flowers, not with any 
scientific or practical knowledge, but with a poet’s keen- 
ness of perception, heightened by a peculiar vein of reflect- 
ive and imaginative association. He could not bear either 
the unnecessary plucking of the one or felling’ éf the other. 
“ Ah,” he represents himself in one of his dialogues as ex- 
claiming <i the sight of two fallen pines in Lombardy— 


« , . Ah, Don Pepino! old trees in their living state are the only 
things that money cannot command. Rivers leave their beds, run 
into cities, and traverse mountains for it; obelisks and arches, palaces 
and temples, amphitheatres and pyramids, rise up like exhalations at 
its bidding; even the free spirit of Man, the only thing great on 
earth, crouches and cowers in its presence. It passes away and van- 
ishes before venerable trees. What a sweet odour is here! whence 
comes it? sweeter it appears to me and stronger than the pine it- 
self.” 


The interlocutor, Don Pepino, explains that the odour 
proceeds from a neighbouring linden, and that the lin- 
den, » very old and large one, is doomed; whereupon Lan- 
dor- — 
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“‘O Don Pepino! the French, who abhor whatever is old and whats, 
ever is great, have spared it; the Austrians, who sell their fortresses 
and their armies, nay, sometimes their daughters, have not sold it: 
must it fall? ... 

“How many fond and how many lively thoughts have been nurt- 
ured under this tree! how many kind hearts have beaten here! Its 
branches are not so numerous as the couples they have invited to sit 
beside it, nor its blossoms and leaves as the expressions of tender- 
ness it has witnessed. What appeals to the pure all-seeing heavens! 
what similitudes to the everlasting mountains! what protestations of 
eternal truth and constancy from those who now are earth; they, and 
their shrouds, and their coffins !”? cf 


The passage in which Landor has best expressed his 
feeling about flowers is one of verse, and one of the few 
in his writings which are well known, though not so well’ 
as by its unmatched delicacy and grave, unobtrusive sweet- 
ness it deserves: : 

“When hath wind or ram 
Borne hard upon weak plants that wanted me, 
And I (however they might bluster round) 
Walkt off? ?Twere most ungrateful: for sweet scents 
Are the swift vehicles of still sweeter thoughts, 
And nurse and pillow the dull memory 
That would let drop without them her best stores. 
They bring me tales of youth and tones of love, 
And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 
To let all flowers live freely, and all die 
(Whene’er their Genius bids their souls depart) 
Among their kindred in their native place, 
I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 
Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 
And not reproacht it; the ever-sacred cup 
Of the pure lily hath between my hands 
. Felt safe, unsoil’d, nor lost one grain of gold.”>* 


“T love these beautiful and peaceful tribes,” Lanaor- says 
elsewhere, with special reference to the flowers of Lian: 
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thony; “they always meet one in the same place at the 
same season; and years have no more effect on their placid 
countenances than on so many of the most favoured gods.” 
Such are the exquisite tendernesses of feeling and imagi- 
nation which go together in Landor with his masterful en- 
ergy and strength. 

With these tastes and predilections, then, and in his 
lordly, imaginative, sanguinely unpractical manner, Landor 
entered upon his new careeras the beneficent landowner of 
a neglected and backward neighbourhood. He would have 
the priory restored, and for that purpose portions of the 
existing ruins were taken down, and their stones carefully 
numbered. He would raise a new mansion for himself 
and his heirs, and he set the builders to work accordingly 
upon a site a quarter of a mile above the ruins. Com- 
munications in the district were by rough bridle-paths and 
fords, and Landor set gangs of men about the construction 
of roads and bridges. Agriculture was miserably primi- 
tive; he imported sheep from Segovia, and applied to 
Southey and other friends for tenants who should intro_ 
duce and teach improved methods of cultivation. The 
inhabitants were drunken, impoverished, and morose; he 
was bent upon reclaiming and civilizing them, The woods 
had suffered from neglect or malice; he would clothe the 
sides of the valley with cedars of Lebanon, With that 
object he bought two thousand cones, calculated to yield 
a hundred seeds each, intending to do ten times as much 
afterwards, and exulting in the thought of the two million 
cedar-trees which he would thus leave for the shelter and 
the delight of posterity. 

While all these great operations were in progress, 
Landor was not a permanent resident, but only a frequent 


visitor, on his estate, inhabiting for a few weeks at a time 
E 
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the rooms in the church tower, and living in the intervals 
principally at Bath. Here, in the early spring of 1811, 
he met a young lady at a ball, and as soon as he had set 
eyes on her exclaimed, in the true Landorian manner, “ By 
heaven! that’s the nicest girl in the room, and I’ll marry 
her.” And marry her he did; the adventure quickly end- 
ing in that irreversible manner, instead of, as others as 
rashly begun had ended, in protestations, misunderstand- 
ings, and retreat. Mr. Forster appositely contrasts Lan- 
dor’s reckless action with his weighty and magnificent 
words concerning marriage: “ Death itself to the reflect- 
ing mind is less serious than marriage. The elder plant 
is cut down that the younger may have room to flourish: 
a few tears drop into the loosened soil, and buds and blos- 
soms spring over it. Death is not even a blow, is not even 
a pulsation; itis apause. But marriage unrolls the awful 
lot of numberless generations. Health, Genius, Honour, 
are the words inscribed on some; on others are Disease, 
Fatuity, and Infamy.” But it was Landor’s fate to be 
thus wise only for others; wise on paper; wise after the 
event; wise, in a word, in every and any manner except 
such as could conduce to his own welfare. His marriage 
was not a happy one. His bride, Julia Thuillier, was the 
portionless daughter of an unprosperous banker at Ban- 
bury, said to be descended from an old Swiss family. 
Landor, with his moods of lofty absence and pre-occupa- 
tion, and with the tumultuous and disconcerting nature, 
sometimes, of his descents into the region of reality, must 
at best have been a trying companion to live with. Never- 
theless it would seem as though a woman capable of shar- 
ing his thoughts, and of managing him in his fits of pas- 
sion, as his wiser friends were accustomed to manage him 
in later years, by yielding tc the storm at first, until his 
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own sense of humour would be aroused and it would dis- 
perse itself in peals of laughter, might have had an envia- 
ble, if not an easy, life with one so great-minded and so 
fundamentally kind and courteous. Mrs. Landor seems to 
have had none of the gifts of the domestic artist; she was 
not one of those fine spirits who study to create, out of 
the circumstances and characters with which they have to 
deal, the best attainable ideal of a home; but a common- 
place provincial beauty enowgh, although lively and agree- 
able in her way. ‘God forbid,” in conversation once 
growled Landor, who was habitually reticent on his private 
troubles, “that I should do otherwise than declare that 
she always was agreeable—to every one but me.” She 
was sixteen years or more younger than her husband; 
a fact of which, when differences occurred, she seems to 
have been not slow to remind him; and there is impartial 
evidence to show that, in some at least of the disputes 
which led to breaches more‘or less permanent between 
them, the immediately offending tongue was not the hus- 
band’s but the wife’s. He himself once breaks out, in 
commenting on Milton’s line, 


“Because thou hast hearken’d to the voice of thy wife,” 


“there are very few who have not done this, don gré, mal 
gré; and many have thought it curse enough of itself.” 
These matters, however, belong to a later point of our nar- 
rative. At first the little wife, with her golden hair, her 
smiles, and her spirits, seems to have done very well. She 
accompanied Landor on his visits to Llanthony, where 
they received as guests, at first in the tower rooms of the 
priory, and later in some that had been got habitable in 
the new house, several members of his family and friends. 


The Southeys, to Landor’s great delight, were his first 
28 
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visitors, coming in the summer of 1811, within a few 
months of his marriage. Later came his sisters, and later 
again, his mother. 

But neither the care of his estate nor his marriage had 
the least interrupted the habitual occupations of Landor’s 
mind. What he really most valued in a beautiful country 
was the fit and inspiring theatre which it afforded for his 
meditations. Whether in town or country he reflected 
and composed habitually out walking, and therefore pre- 
ferred at all times to walk alone. ‘There were half-hours,” 
he represents himself as saying to Southey, “ when, although 
in good humour and good spirits, we would on no con- 
sideration be disturbed by the necessity of talking. In 
this interval there is neither storm nor sunshine of the 
mind, but calm and (as the farmers call it) growing 
weather, in which the blades of thought spring up and 
dilate insensibly. Whatever I do I must do in the open 
air, or in the silence of night ; either is sufficient; but I 
prefer the hours of exercise, or, what is next to exercise, 
ot field-repose.” In these years Landor was composing 
much. In 1810 he printed a couple of Latin odes, Ad 
Gustavum Regem, Ad Gustavum easulem, and began the 
first of his Ldyllia Heroica in that language, on the touch- 
ing story of the priest Coresus, his love and sacrifice. He 
also grappled for the first time with English tragedy. His 
choice of subject was dictated by his own and the general 
interest in and enthusiasm for Spain. He fixed on that 
romantic and semi-mythical episode of early Spanish his- 
tory, the alliance of the heroic Count Julian with the in- 
vading Moors, of whom he had been formerly the scourge, 
against his own people and their king, Roderick, in order 
to avenge the outrage which Roderick had done to his 
daughter. The same subject was in various forms occu- 
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pying both Southey and Scott about the same time; 
Southey in his epic of Roderick, called in the first. draft 
Pelayo, and sent in instalments as it was written to Lan- 
dor; and Scott in his Vision of Don Roderick. andor 
had begun his tragedy, as it happened, at the same time 
as Southey his epic, in the late summer of 1810, and he 
finished it early the next spring. His tragedy and his en- 
gagement are amusingly mixed up in a letter written to 
Southey in April, and ending ‘‘ Adieu, and congratulate 
me. I forgot to say that I have added thirty-five verses 
to Scene 2 of Act III.” ? 
Landor’s theory was that the passions should in poetry, 
and especially in tragedy, be represented “naked, like the 
heroes and the Gods.” In realizing the high and des- 
perate passions of Roderick and Julian, the offender and 
the avenger, he has girded himself for rivalry with what- 
ever is austere, haughty, pregnant, and concise fn the works 
of the masters whom he most admired for those qualities, 
But in raising his characters up to this ideal height, in 
seeking to delineate their passions in forms of this heroic 
energy and condensation, this “ nakedness,” to use his own 
| word, Landor has not, I think, succeeded in keeping them 
‘human. Human to himself, during the process of their - 
‘creation, they unquestionably were; “I brought before 
me,” he writes, ‘the various characters, the very tones of 
their voices, their forms, complexions, and step. In the 
daytime I laboured, and at night unburdened my mind, 
shedding many tears.” Nevertheless they do not live in 
like manner for the reader. The conception of Count 
Julian, desperately loving both his dishonoured daughter 
and the country against which he has turned in order to 
chastise her dishonourer; inexorably bent on a vengeance 
the infliction of which costs him all the while the direst 
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agony and remorse; is certainly grandiose and terrible” 
enough. But even this conception does not seem to be 
realized, except at moments, in a manner to justify the 
enthusiastic praise bestowed upon it by De Quincey, in 
his erratic, fragmentary, and otherwise grudging notes on 
Landor. Still less are we livingly impressed by the van- 
quished, remorseful, still defiant and intriguing Roderick, 
the injured and distracted Egilona, the dutiful and out- 
raged Covilla, her lover Sisabert, or the vindictive and sus- 
picious Moorish leader Muza. These and the other char- 
acters are made to declare themselves by means of utter- 
ances often admirably energetic, and of images sometimes 
magnificently daring ; yet they fail to convince or carry us 
away. This effect is partly due, no doubt, to defect of 
dramatic construction. The scenes of the play succeed 
each other by no process of organic.sequence or evolution 
—a fact admitted by Landor himself when he afterwards 
called it a series of dialogues rather than a drama. Some 
of them are themselves dramatically sterile, tedious, and 
confusing. Others, and isolated lines and sayings in al- 
most all, are written, if not with convincing felicity, at any 
rate with overmastering force. On the whole, we shall be 
-more inclined to agree with Lamb’s impression of Cownt 
Julian than with De Quincey’s. “I must read again Lan- 
dor’s Julian,” writes Lamb, in 1815. “I have not read 
it for some time. I think he must have failed in Roder- 
ick, for I remember nothing of him, nor of any distinct 
character as a character—only fine sounding passages.” 
The reader may perhaps judge of the quality of the 
work by the following fragment, exhibiting, at its high- 
est point of tension the struggle between the enemies 
Roderick and Julian after Roderick has fallen into Julian’s 
power : 
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‘* Julian. Could I speak patientiy who speak to thee, 
I would say more. . . part of thy punishment 
It should be, to be taught. 

Roderigo. Reserve thy wisdom 
Until thy patience come, its best ally. 

I learn no lore, of peace or war, from thee. 

Julian. No, thou shalt study soon another tongue, 
And suns more ardent shall mature thy mind. 
Hither the cross thou bearest, and thy knees 
Among the silent caves of Palestine 
Wear the sharp flints away with midnight prayer ; 
Or thou shalt keep the fasts of Barbary, 

Shalt wait amid the crowds that throng the well 
From sultry noon till the skies fade again, 

To draw up water and to bring it home 

In the crackt gourd of some vile testy knave, 
Who spurns thee back with bastinadoed foot 
For ignorance or delay of his command, 

Roderigo. Rather the poison or the bowstring. 

Julian. '¢ Slaves 
To others’ passions die such deaths as those: 

Slaves to their own should die— 


Roderigo. What worse ? 

Julian. i Their own. 
Roderigo. Is this thy counsel, renegade ? 

Julian. Not mine; 


I point a better path, nay, force thee on. 
I shelter thee from every brave man’s sword 
While I am near thee: I bestow on thee 
Life: if thou die, ’tis when thou sojournest 
Protected by this arm and voice no more; 
Tis slavishly, ’tis ignominiously, 
Tis by a villain’s knife. 
Roderigo. By whose ? 
Julian. Roderigo’s.” 


Landor’s severe method does not admit much scenic or 
accessory ornament in a work of this kind, but he has 
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made a vivid and pleasant use of his own recent Spanisb: 
experiences in the passage where Julian speaks to his 
daughter of the retreats where she may hide her shame: 


“ Wide are the regions of our far-famed land ; 
Thou shalt arrive at her remotest bounds, 
See her best people, choose some holiest house ; 
Whether where Castro from surrounding vines 
Hears the hoarse ocean roar among his caves, 
And through the fissure in the green churchyard 
The wind wail loud the calmest summer day ; 
Or where Santona leans against the hill, 
Hidden from sea and land by groves and bowers.” 


And again— 


“Tf strength be wanted for security, 
Mountains the guard, forbidding all approach 
With iron-pointed and uplifted gates, 

Thou wilt be welcome too in, Aguilar, 
Impenetrable, marble-turreted, 

Surveying from aloft the limpid ford, 

The massive fane, the sylvan avenue ; 

Whose hospitality I proved myself, 

A willing leader in no impious war 

When fame and freedom urged me; or mayst dwell 
In Reynosas’ dry and thriftless dale, 

Unharvested beneath October moons, 

Among those frank and cordial villagers.” 


For the rest, Count Jultan is not poor in solid and pro- 
found reflexions upon life, carved, polished, and compress 
ed in the manner which was Landov’s alone, as thus: 


“Wretched is he a woman hath forgiven ; 
With her forgiveness ne’er hath love return’d ;” 


or thus— 


“Of all who pass us in life’s drear descent 
We grieve the most for those who wisht to die.” 
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During the composition of Count Julian Landor had 
been in close correspondence with Southey, and had sub- 
mitted to him the manuscript as it progressed. He had 

. at one moment entertained the obviously impracticable 
idea of getting his tragedy put on the stage by Kemble. 
This abandoned, he offered it to Longmans for publication. 
They declined to print it either at their own costs, or even, 
when he proposed that method, at the author’s. Where- 
upon Landor writes to Southey: ‘“‘We have lately had 
cold weather here, and fires. On receiving the last letter 
of Mr. Longman I committed to the flames my tragedy of 
Ferranti and Giulio, with which I intended to surprise 
you, and am resolved that never verse of mine shall be 
hereafter committed to anything else. My literary career 
has been a very curious one. You cannot imagine how I 
feel relieved at laying down its burden, and abandoning 
its tissue of humiliations. I fancied I had at last ac- 
quired the right tone of tragedy, and was treading down 
at heel the shoes of Alfieri.” The resolution recorded 
with this composed and irrevocable air lasted no longer 
than the choler which had provoked it; and though the 
play of Ferranti and Giulio, all but a few fragments, had 
been irretrievably sacrificed, we find Count Julian within 

_a few months offered to and accepted by Mr. Murray, on 
the introduction of Southey, and actually published at the 
beginning of 1812. 

The same house brought out in the same year another 
production of Landor’s of a totally different character, 
namely, a Commentary on Memoirs of Mr. For. In the 
biography of Landor this volume is of peculiar interest. 
It contains his views on men, books, and governments, 
set forth in the manner that was most natural to him, that 
is miscellaneously and without sequence, in a prose which 
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has none of the inequalities nor opscities of his verse, 
but is at once condensed and lucid, weighty without em- 
phasis, and stately without effort or inflation. The fu!- 
ness of Landor’s mind, the clearness and confidence of his 
decisions, the mixed dogmatism and urbanity of his man- 
ner, are nowhere more characteristically displayed. The 
text for his deliverances is furnished by Trotter’s Memoirs 
of Foz, then lately published. His motives in writing are 
declared in the following words: “I would represent his 
(Fox’s) actions to his contemporaries as I believe they 
will appear to posterity. I would destroy the impression 
of the book before me, because I am firmly persuaded 
that its tendency would be pernicious. The author is an 
amiable man, so was the subject of his memoir. But of 
all the statesmen who have been conversant in the man- 
agement of our affairs, during a reign the most disastrous 
in our annals, the example of, Mt. Fox, if followed up, 
would be the most fatal to our interests and glory.” Else- 
where he speaks of the sacrifices made during the prepara- 
tion of the book to appease the scruples of its publisher. 
We know from his letters that one of his schemes in those 
days was to render himself and other lovers of free speech 
independent of the publishers, by establishing a printing- 
press of his own at Llanthony, “at a cost of 5000/.,” and 
“for the purpose, at much private loss, disquiet, and danger, 
of setting the public mind more erect, and throwing the 


two factions into the dust.” The Commentary as actually ~ 


printed contains, first, a dedicatory address to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, deprecating the war then im- 
minent, in consequence of the fiscal policy of Canning, be- 
tween them and the mother country. Inthe course of 
this dedication we find Landor putting forward for the 
first time one of the fundamental articles of his creed, in 
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the shape of the following classification of animated 
beings: 

“Consider, sir, what are the two nations, if I must call them two, 
which are about, not to terminate, but to extend their animosities by 
acts of violence and slaughter. If you think as I do, and free men, 
allowing for the degree of their capacities, generally think alike, you 
will divide the creatures of the Almighty into three parts: first, men 
who enjoy the highest perfection of liberty and civilization; second- 
ly, men who live under the despotism of one person or more, and are 
not permitted to enjoy their reason for the promotion of their hap- 
piness ; and thirdly, the brute creation, which is subject also to at- 
bitrary will, and whose happiness their slender powers of reasoning 
(for some they have) is inadequate to promote. These three classes, 
in my view of the subject, stand at equal distances.” i 


After the dedication follows a preface full of measured 
invective against those responsible for the political and 
military affairs of England, varied by observations on the 
character of the French and of their ruler, for the character 
of which see above (p. 34), and by the following fine ora- 
torical outburst, a little less accurately wrought and bal- 
anced than it would have been in Landor’s later prose, in 
which the stringency of the penal laws against the poor is 
contrasted with the lenient treatment of a State delinquent 
dike Lord Melville, long Lord Privy Seal for Scotland and 
President of the Board of Control for India: 


“Tf an unfortunate mother at a distance from home, carrying with 
her a half-starved infant, along roads covered with snow, should 
snatch a shirt from a hedge to protect it from a miserable death, 
she is condemned to die. That she never could have known the 
law, that she never could have assented to its equity, avails her 
nothing ; that she was pierced by the cries of her own offspring ; 
that it was not merely the instigation of want, but the force of om- 
nipotent nature, the very voice of God himself, the preservation of a 
human being, of her own, the cause of her wanderings and her wretch- 
edness, of her captivity and her chains: what are these in opposition 
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to an act of parliament? she dies. Look on the other side. . A no- 
bleman of most acute judgment, well versed in all the usages of his 
country, rich, powerful, commanding, with a sway more absolute and 
unresisted than any of its ancient monarchs, the whole kingdom in 
which he was a subject, with all its boroughs, and its shires and its 
courts and its universities, and in addition, as merely a fief, the empire 
of all India; who possessed more lucrative patronage than all the 
crowned heads in Europe; let this illustrious character, to whom so 
many men of rank looked up as their protector, and whom senators 
and statesmen acknowledged as their guide ; let this distinguished 
member of the British parliament break suddenly through the law 
Which he himself had brought into the House for the conservation 
of our property, without necessity, without urgency, without tempta- 
tion—and behold the consequence.” 


The consequence is somewhat flat; and omitting Lan- 
dor’s account of Melville’s. acquittal and careless bearing 
we may remember that the most weighty and pointed of 
all his epigrams in verse is that! which he directed against 
the same delinquent: 


“God’s laws declare 
Thou shalt not swear 
By aught in heaven above or earth below. 
‘Upon my honour!’ Melville cries. 
He swears, and lies, : 
Does Melville then break God’s commandment? No.” 


Landov’s preface further contains reflections on the utility 
ard the lessons of history for statesmen, and on their neg- 
ject by Pitt and Fox; and ends with the expression of a 
wish for the continuance of the present ministry in office, 
and an urgent plea in favour of Catholic emancipation. 
In the body of his book he takes extracts from Trotter's 
Memoirs as they come, and appends to each his own re- 
flexions. Literature and politics, personal topics and gen- 
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eral, succeed each other promiscuously. Here is what Lan- 
dor has to say of Burke and his policy during the French 
revolution : “ Burke, the only member of Parliament whose 
views were extensive, and whose reading was all turned to 
practical account, was more violent than even Lord Gren- 
ville for a declaration of hostilities. His unrivalled elo- 
quence was fatal to our glory; it silenced our renown for 
justice and for wisdom, undermined our internal prosperi- 
ty, and invaded our domestig peace.” Then follows a long 
disparaging criticism of Spenser, whose poetry always 
seemed to Landor fantastic, unreal, and somewhat weari- 
some; then a comparative note on Chaucer and Burns; 
and then, after discursive criticisms on the creations of 
Caliban and Cyclops, on Addison, and on the Spenserian 
stanza, comes a conclusion of Ciceronian gravity and grace. 
“Tt is better to leave off where reflexion may rest than 
where passion may be excited; and it is soothjng to take 
the last view of polities from among the works of the 
imagination. . . . An escape in this manner from the mazes 
of politics and the discord of party, leaves such sensations 
on the heart as are experienced by the disinterested and 
sober man, after some public meeting, when he has quit- 
ted the crowded and noisy room, the crooked and narrow 
streets, the hisses and huzzas of the rabble, poor and rich, 
and enters his own grounds again, and meets his own fam- 
ily at the gate.” Immediately after which Landor turns 
round again to the charge in a final, denunciatory post- 
script. This remarkable outpouring of an authoritative, 
versatile, and richly stored mind was destined to have no 
influence and few readers. Like the Simonidea, though 
in deference to a different order of susceptibilities, it seems 
to have been recalled almost as soon as it was published, 
and the only copy known to exist is one formerly in the 
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possession of Southey, and now in that of Lord Hough- 
ton. 

‘Besides his two tragedies, Count Julian and the lost 
Ferranti and Giulio, Landor wrote during the latter part 
of this Llanthony period a comedy called the Charitable 
Dowager, the proceeds of which he destined for the relief E 
of an old acquaintance in Spain, for whose hospitality he 
had good reason to be grateful when he found himself pre- 
vented from entering Bilbao. The piece was, however, | 
neither produced nor even printed, and considering the 
quality of Landor’s later efforts in the comic vein, its loss 
is probably not to be regretted. Landor had in these days 
been also at work at what he in his heart cared for most 
of all, his Zdyllia and other poems in Latin; which Valpy, 
he writes, “the greatest of all coxcombs,” very much wished 
to publish, but which he preferred-to print on his own ac- 
count at Oxford, the proceeds, if any, to be distributed 
among the distressed poor of Leipzig. . 

This was towards the close of 1813. In the meantime 
Landor’s magnificent projects as a landlord had been crum- 
bling under his hands. Less than four years had brought 
his affairs to such a pass as utterly to disgust him with 
Llanthony, Wales, and the Welsh. There was scarcely one 
of his undertakings but had proved abortive. There was 
scarcely a public authority of his district against whom 
he had not a grievance, or a neighbour, high or low, with 
whom he had not come into collision, or a tenant or la- 
bourer on his estate who had not turned against him. The 
origin of these troubles sprang almost always either from 
Landor’s headlong generosity, or else from his impractica- 
ble punctiliousness. He had a genius for the injudicious 
virtues, and those which recoil against their possessor. Of 
his besetting faults, pride and anger, pride constantly as- 
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sured him that he was not as other men, anger as constant- 
ly resented the behaviour of other men when it fell below 
the standard of his own. He wonld insist on expecting 
ancient Roman principles in al! with whom he came in con- 
_ tact, aad when he was undecei zed would flame into Rhada- 
manthine rage against the ctlprit, idealising peccadilloes 
into enormities, and denouncirg and seeking to have them 
chastised accordingly. Thus he made bad worse, and by 
his lofty, impetuous, unwise ways, turned the whole coun- 
try-side into a hostile camp. It is true that luck and the 
characters of those with whom he had to deal were much 
against him. His first disenchantments arose in the course 
of communications with men in authority. He wrote to 
the bishop of his diocese, asking permission to restore for 
service a part of Llanthony priory. His first letter received 
no answer. He repeated his request in a second, in the 
course of which he remarked, “God alone is great enough 
for mg to ask anything of twice ;” to which there came an 
answer coldly sanctioning his proposal, but saying that an 
act of parliament would be required before it could be 
carried out; whereupon Landor, who had lately had enougn 
of acts of parliament, allowed the matter to drop. At the 
Monmouthshire assizes in 1812 he was on the grand jury. 
The members of that body having been in the usual for- 
mal terms adjured by the judge to Jay before him whatever 
evidences they possessed of felony committed in the coun- 
ty, what must our noble Roman do but take the adjuration 
literally, and in defiance of all usage deliver with his ow: 
hand to the judge a written accusation of felony against 
an influential rascal of the neighbourhood, an attorney and 
surveyor of taxes; coupled with a complaint against his 
brother jurors for neglect of duty in refusing to inquire 
into the case. The judge took no notice of the communi- 
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cation, and Landor, having naturally gained nothing by-his 
action except the resentful or contemptuous shrugs of his 
fellow-jurors, closed the incident with a second letter of 
polite sarcasm, in which he wrote, “I acknowledge my 
error, and must atone for my presumption. But I really 
thought your lordship was in earnest, seeing you, as I did, 
in the robes of justice, and hearing you speak in the name 
and with the authority of the laws.” About the same 
time, partly on the suggestion of the one or two gentle- 
men of the hetehbeurhond who had eulture and character 
enough to be his friends, Landor applied to the Duke of 
Beaufort, the lord lieutenant, to be put on the commission 
of the peace of the county. There was no resident magis- 
trate within ten miles of Llanthony, and yet his applica- 
tion was refused. Partly his politics, partly the fact that 
a brother of the Duke’s had been foreman of the grand 
jury at the recent assize, explain the refusal. Landor there- 
upon wrote a temperate letter to the Lord Chancellor (El- 
don), pointing out the necessity of a magistrate being ap- 
pointed for his neighbourhood; and when he received no 
answer, followed it up by another, haughtier, but not less 
calm and measured, in which he describes his qualifications 
and his pursuits, and contrasts them in a strain of grave 
irony with those usually thought sufficient for a public 
servant: “TI never now will accept, my lord, anything what- . 
ever that can be given by ministers or by chancellors, not 
even the dignity of a county justice, the only honour or 
office I ever have solicited.” 
Landor’s worst troubles at Llanthony did not, however, 
proceed from men in high station, but from his own ten- 
ants and labourers. He found the Welsh peasantry churl- 
ish, malicious, and unimprovable. “If drunkenness, idle- 
ness, mischief, and revenge are the principal characteristics 
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of the savage state, what nation—I will not say in Europe, 
but in the world—is so singularly tattooed with them as 
the Welsh?’ And again, “The earth contains no race of 
human beings so totally vile and worthless as the Welsh.” 
The French themselves seemed no longer odious in com- | 
parison. Their government Landor had come to regard 
as at any rate more efficient and better administered than 
ours; and after three years’ experience of the ingratitude, 
thriftlessness, and lawlessness of the people round about 
him, we find him already half determined to go and make 
his home in France. But things would probably never 
have really come to that pass had it not been for the mal- 
practices of an English tenant, to whom Landor had look- 
ed most of all for the improvement of his property. This 
was one Betham, whose family was known, and one of 
his sisters highly esteemed, by both Lamb and Southey. 
Betham had used Southey’s name to introduce, himself to 
Landor as a tenant, and had been accepted, he and his 
family, with open arms in consequence. Landor rented 
him first one and then another of his best farms on terms 
of reckless liberality, although he knew nothing of agri- 
' culture, and his previous career had been that, first, of an 
‘usher in a school, and then of a petty officer on board an 
‘East India Company’s ship. He is the same whom Lamb 
had in his mind when, years afterwards, he wrote to Lan- 
dor, “I knew all your Welsh annoyancers, the measureless 
B.’s. I knew a quarter of a mile of them. Seventeen 
brothers and sixteen sisters, as they appear to me in mem- 
ory. There was one of them that used to fix his long legs 
on my fender and tell a story of a shark every night, end- 
less, immortal. How have I grudged the salt-sea ravener 
not having had his gorge of him.” This unconscionable 
tenant not only did nothing for the land, but misconducted 
F 4* 
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himself scandalously, holding open house for his brothers 
and his sisters, his father and his father’s friends, associat- 
ing in the ale-houses with the scum of the neighbourhood, 
neglecting, and by-and-by refusing, to pay his rent, and 
_when at last Landor lost patience, leaguing himself with 
other defaulting tenants, and with every malicious attorney 
and every thievish idler in the country-side, to make his’ 
landlord’s existence intolerable. Landor’s rents were with- 
held, his game poached, his plantations damaged, his 
timber stolen, his character maligned, and even his life 
threatened. He was like a lion baited by curs. He was 
plunged up to the neck in lawsuits. In the actions and 
counter-actions that were coming up for trial continually 
between himself and his tenants and neighbours, the local 
courts and juries were generally adverse to him, the local 
attorneys insolent. One of these, on some unusual provo- 
cation, Landor beat. ‘“‘I treated him as he deserved. He 
brought a criminal action against me.” In the case of a 
London counsel employed against him, Mr. (afterwards 
Judge) Taunton, Landor adopted a more innocuous, if to 
himself at least as gratifying, mode of revenge. “I would 
not encounter the rudeness I experienced from this Taun- 
ton to save all the property I possess. I have, however, 
chastised him in my Latin verses now in the press.” With 
reference to the criminal action pending on the part of the 
other and physically smarting man of law, he writes, “I 
shall be cited to take my trial at Monmouth; and as T 
certainly shall not appear, I shall be outlawed.” In the 
meantime, his principal. suit, for the recovery of nearly 
two thousand pounds due from Betham, had been success- 
ful, and his claim had been allowed by the Court of Ex- 
chequer to the last farthing. But it was too late. Ruin 
stared him in the face. He had sunk over seventy thou- 
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sand pounds upon the Llanthony property in five years, 
and he had no ready money to meet the interest due on 
amortgage. There were other equally urgent claims. The 
pressure of these, together with the probable results of his 
resolution not to appear to answer the charge against him 
at Monmouth, determined him, in May, 1814, to retreat 
to the Continent. His personal property, both in Wales 
and at Bath, was sold. The estate of Llanthony was taken 
by arrangement out of his hands, and vested in those of 
trustees. The life-charge in favour of his mother entitled 
her, fortunately, to the position of first creditor. She had 
an excellent talent for business, as had one at least of her 
younger sons, and Llanthony, under the management of 
its new trustees, soon proved able to yield a handsome 
enough provision for Landor’s maintenance after all charges 
upon it had been satisfied. His half-built mansion was 
pulled down, and its remains only exist to-day i in the guise 
of a hay-shed; while in the adjoining dingle the stream 
is all but dried up, and silent, as if its Naiad had fled with 
her master, while all the rest are vocal. The property still 
belongs to Landor’s surviving son. His roads, and a good 
part of his plantations, still exist to bear witness to the 
energy of his years of occupation, and the beautiful Welsh 
valley will be for ever associated with his fame. 

Landor sent to Southey from Weymouth on the 27th 
of May, 1814, a letter dejected and almost desperate, al- 
though written with his unfailing dignity of manner, in 
which he speaks of his future as follows: “I go to-morrow 
to St. Malo. In what part of France I shall end my days 
I know not; but there I shall end them, and God grant 
that I may end them speedily, and so as to leave as little 
sorrow as possible to my friends. . . . My wife follows 


when I have found a place fit for her reception. Adieu.” 
29 
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But the cup of Landor’s bitterness was not yet fall. He 
sailed, in fact, not to St. Malo, but to Jersey, and was 
there joined by his wife and her young sister. Mrs. Lan- 
dor disliked the plan of going to live in France, while 
Landor, on his part, was absolutely bent upon it. He 
desired that the question of changing their destination 
might not again be raised. She would not suffer the - 
question to drop. Arguing one evening with more than 
usual petulance, she taunted him before her sister with 
their disparity of years. His pride took sudden fire; he 
rose at four the next morning, crossed the island on foot, 
and before noon was under weigh for the coast of France, 
in an oyster-boat, alone. ; 


CHAPTER IV. 
LIFE AT TOURS—COMO—PISA—IDYLLIA HEROIOA. 
[1814—1821.] 


Up to the date which we have now reached Landor’s ca 
reer seems to present a spectacle of almost as much futil- 
ity as force. His resplendent gifts and lofty purposes 
had been attended with little solid result, either in the 
practical or in the intellectual sphere. In the practical 
part of life he had, indeed, thus far conspicuously failed. 
The existence which he had realized for himself was one 
in which almost all his ideals were reversed. Bent upon 
walking in the paths of serenity, he had nevertheless trod- 
den those of contention. Proudly exacting in his stand- 
ard of intercourse and behaviour, he had been involved in 
ignominious wranglings with the base. Born to wealth, 
and eager to employ it for the public good, he had reap- 
ed nothing but frustration and embarrassment. Tenderly 
chivalrous towards women, he had just turned his back in 
anger upon his young wife. Neither in the other sphere 
of man’s activity—the intellectual and imaginative sphere 
—which to him was, in truth, the more real and engrossing 
of the two, had Landor as yet done himself anything like 
full justice. Posterity, if his career had ended here, would 
probably have ignored his writings, or have remembered 
them at most as the fragmentary and imperfect products 
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of a powerful spirit that had passed away without having 
left any adequate memorial. Several years had still to 
elapse before Landor addressed himself to that which was 
destined to be his great and vital task in literature, the 
writing of the Imaginary Conversations. His life until 
then continued to be unsettled, and his efforts uncertainly 
directed. 

He was not long in recovering from the effect of the 
misfortunes narrated in the last chapter. The relief of 
Latin verses came to the aid of his natural elasticity; and 
at Tours, whither he made his way from the coast of Brit- 
tany, we find him within a week or two busy upon the 
composition of a mythologic poem in that language— 
Ulysses in Argiripa—in the course of which the person- 
ages of some of his Welsh tormentors—Betham and his 
sister, and an Abergavenny attorney named Gabell—are _ 
ingeniously introduced and pilloried. * Of his quarrel with 
his wife he writes perfectly like a gentleman, doing justice 
to her contentment and moderation during the trying ex- 
periences of their life at Llanthony, proposing to hand over 
to her all his remaining fortune, reserving only 1602. a 
year for himself; but adding that every kind and tender 
sentiment howarlls her is rooted up from his heart for ever. 
When, however, he hears after a while that she has suffer- 
ed no jess than himself, and been very ill since their dis- 
pute, the news banishes all traces of resentment from his 
mind, and he writes at once “ to comfort and console her.” 
The result was for the time being a full reconciliation, 
and early in 1815 Mrs. Landor joined her husband at 
Tours. In the intervening months he had been living 
thére alone, busying himself with his reading and his Latin 
verses; buying his own provisions in the market, and mak- 


1 Ulysses in Argiripa, lib. iii., vv. 197—209. 
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ing himself infinitely popular among the market-women 
by his genial, polite ways; on the best of terms also, 
strange to say, with the prefect; and occasionally receiv- 
ing the visit of some choicer spirit among the English 
residents or tourists. It was there that he made the ac- 
quaintance, among others, of Francis Hare, an acquaint- 
ance destined to ripen into a friendship which proved one 
of the closest and most fruitful of Landor’s life. Ilare 
brought to see him at this time Mr., afterwards Sir Rod- 
erick, Murchison, in addressing whom in his old age Lan- 
dor thus pleasantly recalls the circumstances: 


“Upon the bank 
Of Loire thou camest to me, brought by Hare, 
The witty and warm-hearted, passing through 
That shady garden whose broad tower ascends 
From chamber over chamber; there I dwelt, 
The flowers my guests, the birds my pensioners, 
Books my companions, and but few beside.” 


After the escape of Napoleon from Elba the English 
colony at Tours broke up in alarm; but Landor, on his part, 
wrote to Carnot, saying that he proposed to remain; re- 

' ceived in answer a courteous assurance Of protection; and, 
in fact, stayed unmolested at Tours throughout the Hun- 
dred Days. After the catastrophe of Waterloo he one day 
saw dismount, in the courtyard of the prefect’s house, a 
traveller in whom he recognized, or at least always after- 
wards imagined that he had recognized, the fugitive Em- 
peror himself. 

France under the restored Bourbons had no charms for 
Landor. His wife and his brother Robert were now with 
him. The latter had a strong desire to visit Italy; Lan- 
dor insisted that they should travel together; and in the 
month of September, 1815, “after contests with his land- 
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lady of the most tremendous description,” they set off ac- 
cordingly. They posted through France to Savoy, along 
a route beset on the right hand by the French forces, and 
‘on the left by the German army of occupation. An ac- 
count of their journey is preserved in the letters written 
by Robert Landor to his mother—letters which betoken _ 
some measure both of chivalrous prejudice in favour of 
the pretty, reconciled, and now, as it would appear, some- 
what ostentatiously meek and submissive sister-in-law, and 
of brotherly impatience with Walter’s moods and caprices. 
When the travellers had made their way as far as Savoy, Lan- 
dor found himself enchanted with the scenery of that prov- 
ince, and for a moment thought of fixing his abode at 
Chambery, but finally decided to push on into Italy. Before 
the end of the year he had arrived with his wife at Como, 
where he found himself disappointed and discontented at - 
first, but where, after a time, he determined to settle down. 

At Como Landor and his wife continued to live for the 
next three years. Before the summer of the third a boy 
was born to them, their first child, whom Landor chris- 
tened Arnold Savage, after that Speaker of the House of 
Commons whom he conceived to be an ancestor of his 
own by the mother’s side; other children, a girl and two 
more boys, followed within a few years. Landor delight- 
ed in the ways and company of children, and is the author 
of some of the most beautiful of all sayings about them. 
His own, as long as they were of tender age, were a source 
of extreme happiness to him; and their presence had for 
some years the effect of bringing peace at any rate, al- 
though no real concord, into his home relations. For the 
rest, in his life at Como as in his life at Llanthony, and in- 
deed at all times, Landor was never so much taken up by 
anything as by his own reflexions; and no company was 
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so real to him as that with which he associated in imagi- 
nation during his daily walks and nightly musings. In 
the way of practical contact with men during the period 
while he lived at Como there is not much to tell. Among 
his few visitors from abroad was “the learned and modest 
Bekker;” and he speaks of the “calm and philosophical 
Sironi” as his most frequent companion among the na- 
tives of the place. He had also some acquaintance in 
1817 with an Englishman then resident near the Jake, Sir 
Charles Wolseley, afterwards conspicuous as one of the 
leaders of the Birmingham reform agitation. They were 
both witnesses to the scandalous life led by the Princess 
of Wales in the villa on the lake where she was then re- 
siding ; and Landor was, or imagined himself to be, sub- 
ject to some insult or annoyance from those of her suite. 
“This alone,” he wrote three years afterwards in his chiv- 
alrous way, when the same Sir.Charles Wolseley brought 
forward his name as that of one in a position to give valu- 
-able evidence on her trial, “this alone, which might create 
and keep alive the most active resentment in others, would 
impose eternal silence on me.” Of these and other mat- 
_ ters Landor wrote frequently to Southey, whom he also 
_ kept supplied with presents of books, collected chiefly in 
the course of excursions to Milan. On his own account 
Landor was never much of a book collector, or rather he 
never kept many of the books he bought, but mastered, 
meditated, and then gave them away. It was always a 
matter of remark how disproportionate was the extent of 
his library to that of his reading. In the summer of 1817 
Landor received a visit at Como from Southey in person. 
“Well do I remember,” he makes Southey say im one of 
his subsequent Zmaginary Conversations—“ well do I re- 
member our long conversations in the silent and solitary 
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church of Sant? Abondio (surely the coolest spot in Italy), 
and how often I turned back my head towards the open 
door, fearing lest some pious passer-by, or some more dis- 
tant one in the wood above, pursuing the pathway that 
leads to the tower of Luitprand, should hear the roof echo 
with your laughter at the stories you had collected about 
the brotherhood and sisterhood of the place.” 

But Southey’s spirits were on this occasion not what 
they had been in the old Llanthony days. He had lost 
his son Herbert, the darling of his heart, twelve months 
before, and had since suffered extreme vexation from the 
attacks and the rebuffs which he had undergone in con- 
nexion with the piratical publication of his Wat Tyler. 

“Grief had swept over him; days darken’d round: 
Bellagio, Valintelvi, smiled in vain, 
And Monte Rosa from Helvetia far 
Advanced to meet us, mild in majesty 
Above the glittering crests of giant sons 
Station’d around... in vain too! all in vain.” 


Landor’s stay at Como was brought to a characteristic 
termination in the autumn of 1818. An Italian poet, 
Monti, had written some disparaging verses against Eng- 
land. Landor instantly retorted with his old school-boy 
weapons, and printed some opprobrious Latin verses on 
Monti, who summoned him before the local courts on a 
charge of libel. Thereupon he wrote to threaten the mag- 
istrate with a thrashing. For this he was ordered to quit 
the country. The time allowed him expired on the 19th 
of September. “I remained a week longer, rather wishing 
to be sent for to Milan.” No such result ensuing, he re- 
treated in a stately manner on the 28th, discharging’ more 
Latin verses as he went, this time against the Austrian 
Governor, Count Strasoldo. The next two months he 
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spent in a villa rented from the Marchese Pallavacini, at 
Albaro, near Genoa. Before the close of the year he had 
gone on with his family to Pisa. 

At Pisa, with the exception of one summer, the first 
after his arrival, which he spent at Pistoia, Landor re- 
mained until September, 1821. It is a singular accident 
in the history of the famous little Tuscan city, that it 
should have been chosen by three of the most illustrious 
of modern Englishmen for their abode almost at the same 
time. Shelley established himself there in January, 1820, 
a year later than Landor; Byron in October, 1821, a 
month after Landor had left. With neither of thesé 
brother poets had Landor any personal acquaintance. The 
current slanders against Shelley’s character, especially in 
connexion with the tragic issue of his first marriage, had 
been repeated to Landor by Mackintosh in a form which 
prevented him from seeking the younger poet’s acquaint- 
ance, or even accepting it when it was offered, while they 
were both at Pisa. This Landor afterwards bitterly re- 
gretted. He had the heartiest admiration for Shelley’s 
poetry, and learned, when it was too late,to admire his 
character no less. We cannot doubt that the two weald 
have understood each other if they had met, and that 
between Landor, the loftiest and most massive spirit of 
his age, and Shelley, the most beautiful and ardent, there 
would have sprung up relations full of pleasure for them- 
selves and of interest for posterity. For Byron, on the 
other hand, Landor had little admiration and less esteem. 
He had gone out of his way to avoid meeting him once ia 
England. Neither is it certain that personal intercourse 
would have led to an improved understanding between 
them. Landor’s fastidious breeding might easily have 
taken umbrage at the strain of vulgarity there was in By 
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ron; his pride at the other’s trick of assumption ; his sin- 
cerity at the other’s affectations; especially if Byron had 
chosen to show, as he often did show with new acquaint- 
ances, his worst side first. And circumstances soon arose 
which would have made friendly intercourse between them 
harder than ever. 

But before coming to these, it is necessary to fix in our - 
minds the true nature of Landor’s position, intellectual 
and personal, towards the two opposite parties into which 
the chief creative forces of English literature were at this 
time divided. One of these was a party of conservation 
and conformity, the other of expansion and revolt. To 
the conservative camp belonged the converted Jacobins, 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, and, starting from a 
different point of departure, Scott; while the men of rev- 
olution were first of all Byron, now in the full blaze of 
his notoriety and his fame, and Shelley, whose name and — 
writings were still comparatively unknown. The work 
of all creative spirits tends in the long-run towards ex- 
pansion ; towards the enrichment of human lives and the 
enlargement of human ideals. Wordsworth by his reve- 
lation of the living affinities between man and nature, and 
of the dignity of simple joys and passions, Coleridge by 
introducing into the inert mass of English orthodoxy and 
literalism the leaven of German transcendental speculation, 
Scott by kindling the dormant sympathy of the modern | 
mind with past ages, lives, and customs, were perhaps each 
in his way doing as much to enrich the lives and enlarge 
the ideas of men as either Shelley, with his auroral visions 
of an emancipated future for the race, or Byron with his 
dazzling illustration of the principle of rebellion in his 
own person. But so far as contains the religious, political, 
and social forms surrounding them, the creative spirits, 
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with the exception of a few who, like Keats, stand apart, 
“and simply sing the most heart-easing things,” divide 
themselves, like other men, into two parties, one seeing 
nothing keenly but the good, and the other nothing keen- 
ly but the evil, in what is—one fearing all, and the other 
hoping all, from change. The natural position of Landor 
was midway between the two. On the one hand, he was 


_ incapable of such parochial rusticity and narrowness as 


marked the judgments of Wordsworth in matters lying 
outside the peculiar kindling power of his genius; or of 
such vague, metaphysical reconciliations between the exist- 
ing and the ideal as contented Coleridge; or of Southey’s 
blind antagonism to change; or of Scott’s romantic par- 
tiality for feudal and kingly forms and usages. But, on 
the other hand, Landor saw human nature not in the ethe- 
real, disembodied, iridescent. semblance which it bore to 
the imagination of Shelley, but in its practical attributes 
of flesh and blood, and his watchwords by no means in- 
cluded, like those of the younger poet, the universal indig- 
nant rejection of all hereditary beliefs and bondages to- 
gether. Neither did Landor, in sharing Byron’s hatred 


| of political tyranny and contempt for conventional judg- 


ments, indulge in anything like Byron’s clamorous parade 
‘or cynic recklessness, but upheld and cherished whatever 
was really respectable in respectability, and maintained in- 
violate his antique principle of decorum:even in rebellion. 
In spite of the turbulent reputation he had earned by his 
various collisions with authority, Landor regarded himself, 
to use his own words, as “radically a conservative in every- 
thing useful.” In the matter of religious belief and prac- 
tice he is commonly spoken of as a pagan, but his habits 
of thought were rather what are now-a-days termed posi- 
tive; that is to say, he held the ultimate mysteries of the 
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universe insoluble either by theology or philosophy, and 
estimated creeds and doctrines simply according to their 
effect on human happiness. 


“Divinity is little worth having, much less paying for, unless she 
teaches humanity. The use of religion on earth ’is to inculcate the 


moral law; in other words, in the words of Jesus Christ, to love our ~ 


neighbour as ourselves.” 


And again, in setting practical over doctrinal religion: 


“Christianity, as I understand it, lies not in belief but in action. 
That servant is a good servant who obeys the just orders of his mas- 
ter; not he who repeats his words, measures his stature, or traces 
his pedigree,” 


Accepting Christianity in- this sense, Landor was never 
tired of enforcing the contrast between the practical re- 
ligion of the gospels and the official and doctrinal religion 
of priests and kings. In like manner as regards philoso- 
phy ; for abstract and metaphysical speculations he had no 
sympathy, scarcely even any toleration. 


“The business of philosophy is to examine and estimate all those 
things which come within the cognizance of the under standing. 
Speculations on any that lie beyond are only pleasant dreams, leav- 
ing the mind to the lassitude of disappointment. They are easier 
tfran geometry and dialectics; they are easier than the efforts of a 
well-regulated imagination in the structure of a poem.” 


To the same purport, Diogenes is made to reply to Plato: 


“T meddle not at present with infinity or eternity; when I can 
comprehend them, I will talk about them. You metaphysicians kill 
the Bowesbeating and fruit-bearing glebe with delving, and turning 
over, and sifting, and never bring up any solid and malleable mass 
from the dark profundity in which you labour. The intellectual 
world, like the physical, is inapplicable to profit and incapable of 
cultivation a little way below the surface.” 
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Neither could Landor admit that philosophy, even in the 
sense above defined, that is philosophy dealing with the 
facts of life and experience, could be profitably pursued 
apart from directly practical issues. Human welfare, and 
not abstract truth, should be its aim. 


“This is philosophy, to make remote things tangible, common 
things extensively useful, useful things extensively common, and to 
leave the least necessary for the last.... Truth is not reasonably the 
main and ultimate object of philosophy; philosophy should seek 
truth merely as the means of acquiring and propagating happiness.” 


In politics Landor was by no means the mere rebel 
which a saying of Carlyle’s, repeated by Emerson, has 
tended to represent him. He was, indeed, the staunchest 
friend of liberty—understanding by liberty the right of 
every human being “to enjoy his reason for the promo- 
tion of his happiness”—and the most untirin$ enemy of 
all forms of despotism, usurpation, persecution, or corrup- 
tion which in his view interfered with that right. Beyond 
this, he was far from being in any general sense a political 
innovator or leveller. With democracy he had no sym- 


{ pathy, regarding that majority of all ranks, whom he called 
“the vulgar,’ 


as of infinitely less importance in a com- 


monwealth than its two or three great men. ‘A mob,” he 
says, ‘‘is not worth a man.” Accordingly, he was no great 
believer in popular suffrage, and would on no account con- 
descend to personal contact with its processes and instru- 
ments. He prided himself on never having made use of 
the votes which he possessed in four counties, or entered 
a club, or been present at a political meeting. Revolu- 
tionist as he was in regard to the despotic governments 
of the continent, convinced as he always e¢ontinued to be 
ef the schoolboy doctrine of the virtue of tyrannicide, he 
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advocated no very sweeping reforms in the politics of his 
uative country. He would “change little, but correct 
much.” He believed greatly in the high qualities of his 
own order, the untitled gentry of England, and was fond 
of scheming such a reform of the peerage as should con- 
vert that body from a more or less corrupt and degenerate 
oligarchy into a genuine aristocracy of worth and talent. 
He was, as we have seen, a great denouncer of what he 
thought the trucklings, derogations, and quackeries of or- 
dinary political practice and partisanship; but his chief 
practical exhortations were against wars of conquest and 
annexazion ; against alliance with the despotic powers for 
the suppression of insurgent nationalities; against the 
over-endowment of ecclesiastical dignitaries; in favour of 
the removal of Catholic disabilities; in favour of factory 
acts, of the mitigation of the penal Jaws, and of ecclesias- 
tical and agrarian legislation for the relief of the Irish. 

If Landor by his general opinions thus stood midway 
between the conservative and revolutionary groups of his 
contemporaries, we have seen already on which side of the 
two his literary sympathies were engaged. He belonged 
to the generation of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Charles Lamb, and had grown up in admiration of the 
writings of the so-called Lake school for years before their 
light was dimmed by the younger star of Byron. At the 
same time, Landor was essentially the reverse of a parti- 
san; his literary judgments were perfectly open, and he 
was nobly eager to acknowledge merit whenever he could 
perceive it. If he canbe charged with partisanship in 
any instance, it is in that of Southey, whom he placed as 
a poet not only far above his young antagonist Byron, 
but above Wordsworth also. For this mistake, Landor’s 
loyal and devoted friendship is undoubtedly in part re- 
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sponsible. As between Southey and Byron, however, we 
must remember that the excellencies of the one and the 
faults of the other were precisely of the kind most cal- 
culated to impress Landor. He looked in literature first 
of all to the technical points of form and workmanship. 
Southey was one of the soundest and most scrupulous of 
workmen; Byron one of the most impetuous and lax; 
cand considering how rarely poets have ever judged aright 
of each other, how hard it is for any man ever to judge 
aright of a contemporary, we shall not too much wonder 
if Landor failed to see that the skilful, versatile, level, 
industrious poetry of Southey contained nothing which 
would strongly interest a second generation, while that of 
the other, with its glaring faults, its felicities that seem so 
easual even when they are most irresistible, its headlong 
current over rough and smooth, was the utterance of a 
personality that would impress and fascinate ppsterity to 
the latest day. 

All these relations of Landor to his contemporaries 
come into the light in the course of ‘his correspondence 
and his work at Pisa, His intercourse with Southey, in 
the shape of letters and consignments of books, is as close 
as ever. We find him also in correspondence with Words- 
worth himself, on terms of great mutual respect and cour- 
tesy. On the literary controversies of the hour Landor 
printed some just and striking observations, although in 
a form which prevented them from making any impres- 
sion on the public mind, in a book published at Pisa in 
1820. This was the volume called Jdyllia Heroica, con- 
taining the carefully matured fruits of all his Latin studies 
and exercises during many years past. The earlier Oxford 
edition, printed, as we have seen, about the time Landor 
was leaving Llanthony, had contained, besides other mis- 
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cellaneous matter, five heroic tales or idyls in hexameter 
verse; this Pisa edition contains ten, most of which Lan- 
dor afterwards turned into English for his volume entitled 
Hellenics, and upwards of fifty sets of hendecasyllabics. 
Like all the really original writing of the moderns in this 
language, Landor’s Latin poems are not easy reading. His 


style is completely personal, as indeed we should expect 


from a scholar who used Latin often by preference for the 
expression of his most intimate thoughts and feelings; it 
does not recall the diction or cadences of any given mas- 
ter; it is not perfectly free from grammatical and proso- 
dial slips; but it is remarkably spontaneous, energetic, and 
alive. The volume concludes with a long critical essay, 
developed from the Questiuncula of 1803, on the cultiva- 
tion and use of Latin—De cultw atque usu Latini ser- 
monis. 


This essay contains much ‘that would, if Landor had 


only written it in his noble English instead of his only 
less noble Latin, have counted among his most interesting 
work.- He has written, he says, because too much leisure 
is prejudicial alike to virtue and to happiness; and he 
has published his work in Italy because he desires to avoid 
being confounded by those among whom he is sojourning 
with the promiscuous crowd of travelling Englishmen (quia 


nolui turmalis esse, nolui opinione hominum cum ceteris — 


Britannorum peregrinantium, cujuscumque sint ordinis, 
conturbari). His avowed purpose is the paradoxical one 
of pleading for the Latin language as that proper to be 
used by all civilized nations for the expression of their 
most dignified and durable thoughts. Why should’ those 
be called the dead languages which alone will never die? 
Why should any one choose to engrave on glass when it 
is open to him to engrave on beryl-stone? What literary 
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pleasure can be so great to a man as that of composing 
in the language of his earliest and most fruitful lessons? 
English, even English, may decay, for there are signs 
abroad of the decadence of England’s polity, and that of 
her language cannot fail to follow; but Latin has survived 
and will continue to survive all the vicissitudes of time. 
And much more to the same effect; to which is added a 
condensed critical narrative of the history of Latin poetry 
since the Renaissance, bespeaking a prodigious familiarity 
with a literature to most people neither familiar nor inter- 
esting. This is interspersed with criticisms, in like man-, 
ner succinct and authoritative, on the principal poets of 
ancient Rome, and with many searching observations, both: 
general and analytic, on the poets and poetry of England.. 
Landor has also his fling at France, remarking how the: 
once vaunted Henriade of Voltaire has sunk to the level 
of a lesson-book for teaching heroic metre—aind heroic 
patience—to the young; but contrasting, on the other 
hand, the treatment of poets in France, where every man 
takes to himself a share of their glory, with their treat- 
ment in England, where no man will tolerate any poetic 
glory except his own. In the course of the discussion 
Landor finds occasion for several of his striking sentences 
—as this, that every great poet is in some sort the creator 
of that man who appreciates the delights of the Paradise 
prepared by him (magnus poeta quisque creator hominis 
istius qui, liceat ita dicere, Paradiso suo fruatur). 

With reference to the English writers of his own day, 
Landor has a fine and, on the whole, a just outburst against 
the Broughams, Jeffreys, and their meaner rivals or satel- 
lites in the trade of criticism as then practised; followed 
by an apostrophe to Wordsworth—“ admirable man, cit- 


izen, philosopher, poet!”— whom neither seclusion, nor 
30 
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dignity of life, nor the common reverence of men, lias 
been able to protect from the virulence of these enemies 
of all good men and writers. And yet, if only he had 
been dead before they were born, these same traducers 
would have been the foremost to bring their incense to 
his tomb. Coming to Byron, Landor begins with the say- 
ing that the greatest pocts have in all times been good 
men, and there is no worse mistake than to suppose vice 
the natural concomitant of genius. But most men prefer 
the second-best to the best; and when there appears a 
writer of talent and fertility, whose life and style are alike 
full of showy faults, he is sure of notoriety and acclama- 
tion. The true advice for him is to mend his morals, to 
be more careful of his style, to control the ardours of his 
temperament, to rush less hastily into print, and then by 
the time he is forty he may well,produce something epi- - 
cal and truly great (ingens nescio quid et vere epicum). 
The passage is far from being either unkind or unjust. 
Sonthey in the next year quoted it, adding words expres- 
sive of his enthusiastic regard and admiration for its .au- 
thor, in a note to the preface of his Vision of Judgment. 
This is the preface in which Southey made his famous 
attack upon Byron and the “Satanic school;” an attack 
which, with the inconceivably unlucky performance which _ 
followed it in the shape of an apotheosis of George III. in -_ 
lumbering and lame hexameters, gave Byron, who, as he 
said, “liked a row,” an opportunity too good to be lost. 
We all know the consequences. If Southey’s attack. is 
remembered, it is because of Byron’s never-to-be-forgotten 
retort. I speak not of the prose correspondence, in which 
Byron with his sneers and his unfairness makes no such 
honourable figure as his injudicious but sincerely indig- 
nant and perfectly loyal antagonist, but of Byron’s own 
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poetic, mocking, and immortal Vision. In a note to this 
Byron dealt a passing thrust at the laureate’s incongruous 
friend Savagius, or Savage Landor—“such is his grim 
cognomen ”—“ who cultivates much private renown in the 
shape of Latin verses,” and whose opinion of his late soy- 
ereign was so strikingly at variance with that of his friend. 
Byron next returned to the charge against Landor in a 
note to The Island. Waving in this poem avowedly par- 
aphrased Landov’s lines upon a sea-shell in Gebir, which 
he had heard Shelley recite, Byron takes occasion to de- 
clare that he has never read the poem, and to quote Gif- 
ford’s opinion that the rest of it is “trash of the worst 
and most insane description.” Then again there are the 
well-known lines in Don Juan— 


“ And that deep-mouthed Beotian Savage Landor 


Has taken for a swan rogue Southey’s gander.” 
tr 


“ Deep-mouthed ” is good; and in all this there was much 
more mischief than malice on Byron’s part. His account 
of his real feelings towards Landor is extant, in the diluted 
report of Lady Blessington, as follows: 


“ At Pisa a friend told me that Walter Savage Landor had de- 
clared he either would not or could not read my works. I asked my 
officious friend if he was sure which it was that Landor said, as the 
would not was not offensive, and the cowld not was highly so. After 
some reflection, he, of course en ami, chose the most disagreeable 
signification; and I marked down Landor in the tablet of memory 
as a person to whom a coup-de-patte must be given in my forthcoming 
work, though he really is a man whose brilliant talents and profound 
erudition I cannot help admiring as much as I respect his character.” 


Landor’s retort to the Byronic coups-de-patte appeared 
presently in the shape of an apologue, in one of his Con- 
versations, where the personage of Byron is shadowed 
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forth under that of Mr. George Nelly, an imaginary son 
of Lord Rochester’s : 


“Whenever he wrote a bad poem, he supported his sinking fame 
by some signal act of profligacy, an elegy by a seduction, an heroic 
by an adultery, a tragedy by a divorce. On the remark of a learned 
man, that irregularity is no indication of genius, he began to lose _ 
ground rapidly, when on a sudden he cried out at the Haymarket, 
There is no God. It was then surmised more generally and more 
gravely that there was something in him, and he stood upon his legs 
almost to the last. Say what you will, once whispered a friend of 
mine, there are things in him strong as poison, and original as sin.” 


The subjects discussed in Landor’s Latin essay had 
been literary alone. But other things besides literature 
occupied his thoughts in these years at Pisa. In 1819 
and the following years began the first stirrings of those 
political movements which are, not ended yet—the first 
uprisings, after the settlement of 1815, of the spirit of 
liberty and nationality against dynasties and despotisms. 
The Spanish republics of South America had struck for 
freedom against the mother country ; the Spaniards them- 
selves next rose against their king, the restored and per- 
jured Ferdinand; the flame spread to Italy, where the flag 
of revolt was raised against the Bourbons in Naples and, 
the Austrians in Lombardy, and to Greece, where peasant 
and brigand, trader and pirate, women and children, young 
and old, on a sudden’ astonished the world with deeds of 
desperate and successful heroism against the Turk. All 
these movements Landor followed with passionate sym- 
pathy, and with corresponding detestation the measures 
of the Holy Alliance for their repression, the’ deliberations 
of the Congress of Verona, and the French invasion of 
Spain. Canning’s tentative and half-hearted efforts in the 
cause of liberty he condemned scarcely less than the des- 
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potic predilections of Castlereagh. He would have had 
England strike everywhere for the oppressed against the 
oppressor. His own Spanish title and decoration Landor 
had indignantly sent back on the violation by Ferdinand 
of his Charter. He now (1821) addressed to the- people 
of Italy an essay or oration on representative government, 
written in their own language, which he by this time 
wrote and spoke with freedom, though his speaking accent 
was strongly English to the last. From these years date 
many of the thoughts and feelings to which he gave ex- 
pression during those next ensuing in his political dialogues. 
Poems like Shelley’s Hellas and his Ode to Naples have 
their counterpart in the work of Landor, in two pieces in- 
spired at this time by the European, and especially the 
Greek, revolution. One is addressed to Corinth ; the other 
is called Regeneration ; both illustrate the noblest altitudes 
—and, at the same time, it must be said, the curious bald- 
nesses and depressions—of which Landor’s poetic thought 
and poetic style were capable. I quote the best part of 
the second. The reference towards the end is to the de- 
struction of the Turkish fleet by Canaris with his two fire- 
ships and handful of men: 


“We are what suns and winds and waters make us; 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and win their nursling with their smiles. 
But where the land is dim from tyranny, 

There tiny pleasures oceupy the place 

Of glories and of duties ; as the feet 

Of fabled faeries when the sun goes down 

Trip o’er the grass where wrestlers strove by day. 
Then Justice, call’d the Eternal One above, 

Is more inconstant than the buoyant form 

That bursts into existence from the froth 

Of ever-varying ocean: what is best 
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Then becomes worst; what loveliest, most deform’ d. 
The heart is hardest in the softest climes, 

The passions flourish, the affections die. 

O thou vast tablet of these awful truths 

That fillest all the space between the seas, 
Spreading from Venice’s deserted courts 

To the Tarentine and Hydruntine mole, 

What lifts thee up? what shakes thee ? ’tis the breath 
Of God. Awake, ye nations! spring to life! 

Let the last work of his right hand appear 

Fresh with his image, Man. Thou recreant slave 
That sittest afar off and helpest not,, 

O thou degenerate Albion! with what shame . 
Do I survey thee, pushing forth the spunge 

At thy spear’s l@ig¢th, in mocking at the thirst 

Of holy Freedom in his agony, 

And prompt and keen to pierce the wounded side. 
Must Italy then wholly rot away 

Amid her slime, before she germinate 

Into fresh vigour, into form again ? 

What thunder bursts upon mine ear? some isle 
Hath surely risen from the gulphs profound, 

Eager to suck the sunshine from the breast 

Of beauteous Nature, and to catch the gale 

From golden Hermus and Melena’s brow. 

A greater thing than isle, than continent, 

Than earth itself, than ocean circling earth, 

Hath risen there; regenerate Man hath risen. 
Generous old bard of Chios! not that Jove 
Deprived thee in thy latter days of sight 

Would I complain, but that no higher theme 

Than a disdainful youth, a lawless king, 

A pestilence, a pyre, awoke thy song, 

When on the Chian coast, one javelin’s throw 
From where thy tombstone, where thy cradle stood, 
Twice twenty self-devoted Greeks assail’d 

The naval host of Asia, at one blow 

Scattered it into air... and Greece was free... 
And ere these glories beam’d, thy day had closed. 
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Let all that Elis ever saw give way, 

All that Olympian Jove e’er smiled upon: 
The Marathonian columns never told 

A tale more glorious, never Salamis, 

Nor, faithful in the centre of the false, 
Platea, nor Anthela, from whose mount 
Benignant Ceres wards the blessed Laws, 
And sees the Amphictyon dip his weary foot 
Jn the warm streamiet of the straits below.” 
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“CHAPTER Y. 


LIFE AT FLORENCE—THE IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 


[1821—1829.]: 


Born in telling of Landor’s literary collisions with Byron, 
and in tracing the course of his sympathies with the in- 
surgent populations of Southern Europe, we have been led 
beyond the strict limits of his stay at Pisa. He left that 
city in September, 1821; and left it, strange to say, at 
peace, having had only one slight brush with authority, 
and that only with the censorship of the press, concerning 
a line in one of his Latin poems. He went next to Flor- 
ence, where he established himself with his family in-a 
handsome suite of apartments in the Medici palace. Here 
he lived for five years, and for the three following princi- 
pally in a country house, the Villa Castiglione, distant half 
an hour’s walk from the same city. 

During these eight years Landor was engaged, to the 
exclusion of nearly all other work, with the production of 
his Imaginary Oonversations. The experimental part of 
his literary career had, now ended, and the period of solid 
and confident production had begun. He had found the 
form and mode of expression that best suitéd his genius. 
The idea of writing prose dialogues or conversations be- 
tween illustrious personages of the past was no new one in 
his mind. In the days of his connexion with Whig jour- 
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nalism, twenty years before, he had offered to Adair for in- 
sertion in the Morning Chronicle a dialogue between Burke 
and Grenville, which had been declined. He had about the 
same time written another between Henry IV. and Arnold 
Savage. After that he had never regularly resumed this 
form of composition until towards the date of his depart- 
uve from Pisa. But it was a form congenial to every habit 
of his mind. The greatness of great characters was what 
most impressed him in the world. Their exploits and suf- 
ferings, their potencies of intellect and will, the operation 
of their influence and example, were for him the essence 
of history. He could not bring himself to regard statisti- 
cal or social facts, or the working of collective or imper- 
sonal forces in human affairs, as deserving from the histo- 
rian any commensurate degree of attention with the lives 
and achievements of individuals. In this temper of hero- 
worship Landor was a true disciple of antiquityyand he re- 
garded the whole field of history from the ancient point 
of view. The extraordinary range and thoroughness of his 
reading made him familiar with all the leading figures of 
Time. His dramatic instinct prompted him to reanimate 
them in thought with the features and the accents of life. 
It was in converse with these mute companions that he 
was accustomed to spend the best part. of his days and 
nights. ‘Even those with whom I have not lived, and 
whom, indeed, I have never seen, affect me by sympathy as 
if I had known them intimately, and I hold with them in 
my walks many imaginary conversations.” Elsewhere Lan- 
dor adorns and amplifies in his choicest vein this account 
of his own habits, in order to transfer it to the lips of Pe- 
trarch. “ When I was younger I was fond of wandering 
in solitary places, and never was afraid of slumbering in 
woods and grottoes. Among the chief pleasures of my 
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life, and among the commonest of my occupations, was the 
bringing before me such heroes and heroines of antiquity, 
such poets and sages, such of the prosperous and the un- 
fortunate, as most interested me by their courage, their 
eloquence, or their adventures. Engaging them in the con- 
versations best suited to their characters, I knew perfectly 
their manners, their steps, their voices: and often did-I ~ 
moisten with my tears the models I had been forming of 
the less happy.” 

If it was thus an essential habit of-Landor’s mind to 
think about persons, and dramatically, to think in frag- 
ments, and disconnectedly, was not less so. In his mental 
communion with the heroes and heroines of the past, he 
began by framing for them isolated thoughts and sen- 
tences, led them on next to an interchange of several, and 
added more by degrees until the.whole scene was filled 
out. He confesses as much himself, in a metaphor which 
is characteristic also of his tastes as a lover of trees and 
planting. “I confess to you that a few detached thoughts 
and images have always been the beginnings of my works. 
Narrow slips have risen up, more or fewer, above the sur- 
face. These gradually became larger and more consoli- 
dated; freshness and verdure first covered one part, then 
another; then plants of firmer and higher growth, how- 
ever scantily, took their places, then extended their roots 
and branches; and among them, and around about them, 
in a little while you yourself, and as many more as I de- 
sired, found places for study and recreation.” Dialogue 
is a form of literature in which all these peculiarities could 
find play, not only without impediment but with advan- 
tage. Accordingly, Landor was himself astonished at the 
abundance and the satisfaction with which he found him- 
self pouring out his intellectual stores in this form when 
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he had once begun. He was moved to do so partly 
by the correspondence of Southey, who was full at this 
time of a projected book of Colloqguies of his own, and 
partly by the conversation and encouragement of Francis 
Hare. Landor had no idea at the outset how far his new 
literary enterprise was destined to carry him. He still 
meditated, as the great work of his life, a history to be 
written either in co-operation with Southey or separately. 
This idea of working in conjunction with Southey, long 
and seriously entertained by Landor, is a signal proof, 
coming from a mind so rooted in independence and self- 
sufficiency as his, of his unbounded and deferential regard 
for his friend. The idea was gradually and naturally 
dropped somewhat later, and Landor conceived instead 
that of writing by himself, in the form of a series of 
letters, a systematic commentary on the history of Eng- 
land from the year 1775. In the meantime ‘he laboured 
impetuously at his dialogues. He had before him the ex- 
amples of many illustrious writers in all ages; of Plato, 
Xenophon, and Lucian, of Cicero: and Boethius, of Eras- 
mus and More; and, among English authors of compar- 


_ atively recent date, those of Langhorne, Lyttelton, and 


Hurd. It is needless to say that he did not closely fol- 


low, much less imitate, any of his predecessors. He was 
not at first sure of the method to be adopted, and began 
by planning set conversations on particular texts and top- 
ics. This was soon given up, and he wrote according to 
the choice or the preoccupation of the moment. For fear 
of being at any time caught echoing either the matter or 
the manner of any other writer, he used to abstain alto- 
gether from reading before he himself began to compose, 
“lest the theme should haunt me, and some of the ideas 
take the liberty of playing with mine. I do not wish the 
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children of my brain to imitate the gait or learn any tricks’ 
of others.” By the 9th of March, 1822, he had finished 
fifteen dialogues, and burnt two others which had failed to 
satisfy him. The manuscript of the fifteen he consigned 
not many days later by a private hand to Longmans, to 
whom he at the same time addressed his proposals for 
their publication. 

The parcel was delayed in delivery, and no answer 
reached Landor for more than three months. Long be-_ 
fore that his impatience had risen to boiling-point. He 
rushed headlong to the direst conclusions. Of course the 
manuscript had been lost; or of course it had been re- 
fused; or both; and it was just like his invariable ill- 
fortune. He was in despair. He took to his bed. He 
swore he would never write another line, and burnt what 
he had got by him already written. “This disappointment 
has brought back my old bilious complaint, together with 
the sad reflection on that fatality. which has followed me 
through life, of doing everything in vain. I have, how- 
ever, had the resolution to tear in pieces all my sketches 
and projects, and to forswear all future undertakings. I 
try to sleep away my time, and pass two-thirds of the 
twenty-four hours in bed. I may speak of myself as of a 
dead man. I will say, then, that these Conversations con- 
tained as forcible writing as exists on earth.” 

This was early in June, and it was not until the end of 
August that news of the manuscript at last arrived. In 
the meantime Landor, had recovered his equanimity, and 
was busy writing new dialogues and making additions to 
the-old. Longmans, in fact, refused the book. A.whole 
succession of other publishers to whom it was offered 
either refused it also, or else offered terms which were un- 
acceptable. By this time, however, Landor was again too 
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deeply engrossed with the work of writing to bestow much 
attention or indignation upon such impediments. He had 
now put everything concerned with the publication into 
the hands of Julius Hare, to whom he was as yet known 
only through his brother Francis, but who eagerly under- 
took and loyally discharged the task. Hare, then a tutor 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, persuaded a publisher named 
Taylor, with whom he was on terms of personal friend- 
ship, to take up the book; the profits or losses, if any, to 
be shared equally between author and publisher. Present- 
ly there arose differences between Taylor and Hare abont 
the suppression of words or passages which the former 
judged exceptionable. First Wordsworth, then Southey, 
was proposed as umpire in these differences, Southey final- 
ly agreeing to undertake the office; but even against 
Southey Taylor adhered to some of his objections. All 
this occasioned considerable delay. In the meantime the 
rumour of the forthcoming book aroused no slight degree 
of expectation. As a foretaste of its contents, the critical 
dialogue between Southey and Porson on the merits of 
Wordsworth’s poetry was published by agreement in one 
of the monthly reviews in 1823. The best judges were 
interested and struck, and Wordsworth himself much grat- 
ified. Landor’s original intention had been to dedicate 
his book to Wordsworth, and his announcement of the 
fact had been received by the poet with the utmost pleas- 
ure. But while the volumes were in the press it seemed 
to Landor that some of his expressions against those in 
authority were stronger than could be pleasing to one of 
Wordsworth’s opinions; so, with courteous explanations, 
he changed his purpose; and when the book at last ap- 
peared, in 1824, its two volumes were dedicated respec- 
tively, the first to the husband of his wife’s sister, Major- 
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General Stopford; the second to a soldier of liberty, Gén- 
eral Mina, the champion of the popular cause in Spain. 
In the course of a preface prefixed to the first volume 
Landor describes his: present purposes in literature as fol- 
lows: “Should health and peace of mind remain to me, 
and the enjoyment of a country where, if there are none to _ 
assist, at least there is none to molest me, I hope to leave 
behind me completed the great object, of my studies, an 
orderly and solid work in history; and I cherish the per- 
suasion that Posterity will not confound me with the 
Coxes and Foxes of the age.” 

In the two volumes thus produced and prefaced, dia- 
logues the most dissimilar in subject, and the most yari- 
ous in the personages introduced, are brought together 
without ‘system or connexion. Lord Brooke and Sir 
Philip Sidney discourse on letters and morality beneath 
the oaks of Penshurst. Richard I. encounters his faithful 
Abbot of Boxley on the road by Hagenau.. Southey re- 
cites to Porson the Laodamia of Wordsworth, and they 
criticize its beauties and shortcomings. éschines and 
Phocion diseuss the character of Demosthenes and the 
prospects of Greece on one page, and on the next Queen 
Elizabeth banters Cecil on his slight esteem for poetry and 
poets. General Kleber opens the locket and the letter 
taken from the body of an English officer killed in wan- 
tonness by the French during the war in Egypt. Demos- 
thenes discusses policy and oratory with his teacher Eu- 
bulides, and Buonaparte receives the adulations of the 
Senate through its president. Milton converses with An- 
drew Marvel on the forms and varieties of comedy and 
tragedy, and Washington with Franklin on the causes and 
conduct of the war between the American colonies and 
the mother country, and on the political prospects of each 
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in the future. Roger Ascham warns his lovely pupil, Lady 
Jane Grey, of the perils that await her after her marriage. 
Tke wisdom of Bacon and of Hooker are exhibited togeth- 
er, and the worldliness of the one set in contrast to the 
piety of the other. The extravagances of despotism and 
of superstition are set forth in a vein of Aristophanie cari- 
cature in a conversation of Louis XIV. with his confessor. 
Pericles and Sophoeles walk and talk amid the new-limned 
and new-carven glories of the Acropolis. The prospects 
of revolutionary Spain and revolutionary Greece, and the 
duties of the Enropean powers to both, are discussed in 
a dialogue of General Lacy with the Cura Merino, and 
another of Prince Marrocordato with Colocotroni. The 
Scotch philosopher and the Scotch poet, Hume and Home, 
converse of their own problematic telationship, of ortho- 
doxy, and of toleration. Henry VIII. intrudes suddenly 
upon his cast-off wife, Anne Boleyn, in the days just be 
fore her execution. Cicero moralizes with his brother 
Quincins concerning life, death, friendship, and glory, on 
the eve of his last birthday. The scditious Tooke wins 
from the Tory Johnson a Kindly hearing for his views on 
English language and orthography—views which in fact 
are Landor’s own, and the effect of which makes itself, 
practically perceived in the spelling both of this and of his 
other published writings, earlier and later. In his own 
person Landor appears as inierloentor in iwo dialogues ; 
one principally on architecture and gardening, held with 
his landlord at Genoa; the other on poeiry, criticism, and 
Boilean with the French translator of Milton, the Abbé 
Delille. Interspersed are sapplemeniary notes and dis- 
sertations in Landor’s eastomary vein of mingled whim 
and wisdom, of ardent enthusiasm and lofty scorm, all con- 
veyed in the same dignified, sedate, authoritative tones. 
H 
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Finally, “as a voluntary to close the work,” he appends 
the poem on the Greek and Italian revolutions of which 
we have quoted a part above. 

The book made -when it appeared no great impression 
on the popular mind, but upon that of students and lovers 
of high literature one as strong, at least, as Landor’s friends. 
expected. He could no longer be charged with cultivat- 
ing private renown among a select band of admirers. He 
had challenged the general verdict over an extensive field 
of thought and imagination. The verdict of the critics, 
in that age of carping and cudgelling literary partisanship, 
could not be expected to be unanimous, least of all in the 
case of a writer of judgments so decisive and opinions so 
untempered as Landor. Jeffrey only allowed Hazlitt to 
notice the book in the Hdinburgh Review when he had 
ascertained that the enthusiastic opinion which Hazlitt had 
formed of Landor’s powers of mind and style, and of the 
beauty of particular dialogues, was qualified by strong dis- 
approval of many of his opinions, especially of his opin- 
ions on Buonaparte; and even then Jeffrey cut and modi- 
fied his contributor’s work, so that the article as it appear- 
ed was of a very mixed character. The Quarterly,as a 
matter of course, was hostile; but the sting had been 
taken out of Quarterly hostility by a dexterous stroke of 
friendship on the part of Julius Hare. This was a criti- 
cism which Hare published in the London Review Just be- 
fore the appearance of the Quarterly, and in which he an- 
ticipated all the reprehensions of the Tory oracle, putting 
them into the mouth of an imaginary interlocutor whom 
he calls Hargreaves, and represents as a cynical, scribbling 
barrister, and himself traversing and over-riding them. 
From Southey and Wordsworth there came, written on a 
single sheet, a letter of thanks and praise which Landor 
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greatly cherished. It was felt and said, among those who 
have the right to speak for futurity, that a new classic had 
arisen. One thing, at any rate, there was no gainsaying, 
and that was the excellence of Landor’s English, the 
strength, dignity, and harmony of his prose style, qualities 
in which he was obviously without a living rival. For the 
first time Landor was able to anticipate a certain measure 
of profit from his work. Both to profit and popularity, 
indeed, he was aacustomed to express an indifference which 
was quite sincere; but the encouragement of his peers 
* Jadded a real zest to the continuance of his labours. Al 
most before the first edition had appeared, he had pre- 
pared materials for its expansion in a second, to consist of 
three volumes instead of two. He kept forwarding cor- 
rections and insertions for the original dialogues, the latter 
Including some of the best matter which they contain in 
_ the form which we now possess) Thus to thé dialogue of 
the Ciceros he added the allezory of Trath, the most per- 
fect, I think, next to one (and that also is by Landor), in 
the English language; to that of Lacy and Merino, the 
grandest of all his outbursts concerning the principles of 
\ English policy abroad; and even to the brief, high-pitched, 
jand high-wrought dialogues of Lady Jane Grey and Anne 
Boleyn, a page or two each. To the passage on Mr. 
George Nelly the death of Byron, which had happened 
about the time of its original publication, induces Landor 
to append this noble palinode: 


“Tf, before the dialogue was printed, he had performed those ser- 
Vices to Greece which will render his name illustrious to eternity, 
those by which he merited such funereal honours as, in the parsimo- 
ny of praise, knowing its value in republics, she hardly would have 
decreed to the most deserving of her heroes; if, I repeat it, he had 
performed those services, the performance of which I envy him from 
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my soul, and as much as any other does the gifts of heaven he threw 
away so carelessly, never would I, from whatever provocation, have 
written a syllable against him. I had avoided him; I had slighted 
him; he knew it. He did not love me; he could not. While he 
spoke or wrote against me, I said nothing in print or conversation ; 
the taciturnity of pride gave way to other feelings when my friends, 
men so much better and (let the sincerity of the expression be ques- 
tioned by those who are unacquainted with us) so much dearer, so 
much oftener in my thoughts, were assailed hy him too intemper- 
ately.” 


Landor’s materials for his third volume comprised no less 
than twenty dialogues, including one very long, rambling, 
and heterogeneous, between the Duc de Richelieu, a vulgar 
Irish woman of title, a general, also Irish, and a virtuous 
English schoolmaster turned sailor. With this were as- 
sociated some of Landor’s best brief dialogues of character 
and passion, notably the Roman two of Marcellus with 
Hannibal and Tiberius with Vipsania; several of his mon- 
umental satires against tyranny and superstition, including 
the terrible dialogue of Peter the Great with his son Alex- 
is, and the playful one of Bossuet and the Duchesse de 
Fontanges; a discussion between Rousseau and Males- 
herbes, which is one of the best of the modern meditative 
class; a visit of Joseph Scaliger to Montaigne, the latter a 
personage for whom Landor entertained a peculiar sympa- 
thy and admiration; and among the ancients a remon- 
strance of the poet Anacreon with the tyrant Polycrates, a 
contrast of the true stoic Epictetus with the false stoic 
Seneca, and a second conversation of Demosthenes and 
Eubulides. Himself Landor introduced as conversing 
with an English and a Florentine visitor on the death and 
the virtues of the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany, on 
politics and poetry, and especially on the fates and genius 
of Keats and Shelley. 
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“Tf anything could engage me to visit Rome again, to endure the 
sight of her scarred and awful ruins, telling their stories on the 
ground in the midst of bell-ringers and pantomimes; if I could let 
charnel-houses and opera-houses, consuls and popes, tribunes and car- 
dinals, senatorial orators and preaching friars clash in my mind, it 
would be that I might afterwards spend an hour in solitude, where 
the pyramid of Cestius stands against the wall, and points to the 
humbler tombs of Keats and Shelley. 


* * * * * * * * 


“ Keats, in his Zxdymion, is richer in imagery than either [Chaucer 
or Burns]: and there are passages in which no poet has arrived at 
the same excellence on the same ground. Time alone was wanting 
to complete a poet, who already far surpassed all his contemporaries 
in this country in the poet’s most noble attributes. ... We will now 
return to Shelley. Innocent and careless as a boy, he possessed all 
the delicate feelings of a gentleman, all the discrimination of a schol- 
ar, and united, in just degrees, the ardour of the poet with the pa- 
tience and forbearance of the philosopher. His generosity and char- 
ity went far beyond those of any man (I believe) at present in exist- 
ence. He was never known to speak evil of an enemy, unless that 
enemy had done some grievous injustice to another: and he divided 

~ his income of only one thousand pounds with the fallen and afflicted.” 


After expressing his deep regret at the misunderstanding 
which had kept them strangers, Landor concludes: 


' “ As to what remains of him, now life is over, he occupies the third 
place among the poets of the present age, and is incomparably the 


most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the prose writers.” 


Landor’s implied order among the poets in the above 
words is, strange as it may seem, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Shelley. Republishing the conversation twenty years later, 
he varies the last words as follows: 


“He occupies, if not the highest, almost the highest, place among 
our poets of the present age; no humble station; and is among the 


most elegant, graceful, and harmonious of the prose writers,” 
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With reference to his own position among his fellow- 
writers, Landor is as totally and cordially free from jeal- 
ousy as it is possible for a man to be. At the same time 
he has no doubts; and the text or notes of these personal 
dialogues occasionally contain a remark in the following 


stately key, “ What I write is not written on slate, and no _ 


finger, not of Time himself, who dips it in the clouds of 
years, can efface it;” and occasionally a:derisive challenge 
to his reviewers—let the sturdiest of them take the ten 
worst of his dialogues, “and if he equals them in ten years 
I will give him a hot wheaten roll and a pint of brown 
stout for breakfast.” 

Landor panted for the inimediate publication of his new 
edition, but was again foiled by his own jmpetuosity. 
Some want of tact in a letter of Taylor’s, some slight de- 
lays of payment and correspondenée on his part, together 
with the irritation Landor had not unnaturally felt under 
his timorous censorship, led to an outbreak which made 
all future relations between them impossible. Landor’s 
annoyance and his suspicions having been inflamed in the 
course of conversation with Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, his 
imagination swiftly added fuel to the fire, and he presently 
exploded, writing to accuse Taylor of every kind of mis- 
conduct, and proclaiming every kind of desperate resolu- 
tion in consequence: “ His first villainy instigated me to 
throw my fourth volume, in its imperfect state, into the 
fire, and has cost me nine-tenths of my fame as a writer. 
His next villainy will,entail perhaps a chancery suit on my 
children—for at its commencement I blow my brains out. 
This cures me for ever, if I live, of writing “what could be 
published ; and I will take good care that my son shall not 
suffer in the same way. Not a line of any kind will I 
leave behind me. My children shall be carefully warned 
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against literature.” Was ever ancient Roman so forgetful 
of himself? Was ever overgrown schoolboy so incorrigi- 
ble? : 

Landor’s “for ever” rarely lasted more than a few 
weeks, and it is to his credit that when Julius Hare replied 
to all this with a perfectly manly and straightforward letter 

_of remonstrance, justifying his friend Taylor in all but a 
few unimportant particulars, Landor received the rebuke 
in silence, and continued to entrust to Hare the farther ar- 
rangements concerning his book. The materials intended 
for his fourth volume he had, as we have just read, de- 
stroyed. But within a few months more he had produced 
new dialogues enough not only for one, but for two addi- 
tional volumes, and in the meantime another publisher had 
been found in the person of Colburn. Landor’s share of 
the profits on his first edition had been a hundred and sey- 
enty pounds odd. For the second edition he ‘received in 
advance two hundred* pounds. Its first two volumes ap- 
peared in 1826; the third, the new volume, dedicated to 
Bolivar, not until 1828, and these three volumes were now 
regarded as constituting the “first series” of the work. 
‘Some fresh slight disagreements having arisen, the fourth 
and. fifth volumes, comprising the ‘‘second series,” were 
entrusted to yet another publisher, Duncan, and appeared 
in 1829. These two new volumes contain between them 
twenty-seven more dialogues of the old diversified charac- 
ter. That of Lucullus and Cesar is the loftiest, most 
thoughtful, and urbane, next to that of the two Ciceros, 
among the more tranquil of Landor’s Roman dialogues. 
The conversation of Diogenes and Plato, allowing for the 
peculiar view which Landor had formed of Plato’s charac- 
ter and genius, is at once the most pungent and the most 
majestic of the Greek. In the dialogue of Metellus and 
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Marius at the walls of Numantia, Landor embodies with 
masterly imagination the inexorable spirit of Roman con- 
quest; in that of Leofric and Godiva the charm of bridal 
tenderness and the invincibility of womanly compassion ; 
in that of Lady Lisle and Lady Elizabeth Gaunt, con- 
demned to death during the bloody assize for sheltering . 
the partisans of Monmouth, the constancy of martyrdom 
and the divine persistence of more than: Christian forgive- 
ness. Landor’s own favourite conversation of all was that 
in which the philosopher Epicurus instructs at once in wis- 
dom and in dalliance his girl-pupils Leontion and Ternissa, 
A scarcely less ideal charm is breathed by Landor over the 
relations of his own contemporary Trelawny with the 
daughter of the Klepht leader Odysseus, in the introduc- 
tion of a dialogue which turns afterwards on the discussion 
of European, and especially of Greek, politics. In a short 
scene between Peleus and Thetis he unites with the full 
charm of Hellenic mythology the fill vividness of human _ 
passion. Satirical conversations between the French min- 
isters Villele and Corbiére, the English Pitt and Canning, 
and the Portuguese Prince Miguel and his mother, give 
vent more or less felicitously to his illimitable contempt 
for the ministers and ruling families of modern states. 
Besides the contents of these five volumes, written and 
published between the years 1821 and 1829, and contain- 
ing in all about eighty Conversations, Landor had before 
the latter date written some twenty more, which he in- 
tended for publication in a sixth. But from one reason 
and another this sixth volume never appeared, and the ma- 
terials which should have composed it weré for the most 
part only made public in the collected edition of Landor’s 
writings issued in 1846. Counting these, and the increase 
in the number of the original dialogues effected by divid. 
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ing some of them into two, and adding those which he 
wrote afterwards at intervals until the year of his death, 
the total number of Jmaginary Conversations left by Lan- 
dor amounts to just short of a hundred and fifty. 

Those written in the eight years now under review in- 
clude, therefore, about two-thirds of the whole. We have 
seen with what ardour and facility, and with what a mis- 
cellaneous selection of speakers and of topics, they were 
produced. Their range extends over the greater part of 
life, titerature, and history. Landor himself, and his edi- 
tors after him, devised in the scquel various modes of 
grouping and classifying them; but none of these classifi- 
cations are satisfactory. Conversations of the Greeks and 
Fomans form, indeed, one distinct historical division, but 
not a division on which it is desirable to insist. It has 
often been said of Landor that he wrote of the Greeks 
more like a Greek, and of the Romans more like a Roman, 
than any other modern, and the saying in my judgment is 
true. But his treatment of other themes is not different 
in kind from his treatment of these, and he has not been 
better inspired by the romance and the example of antiq- 
uity than by the charm of Italy or the glory of England. 
The original title of the two first volumes, Jmaginary 
Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen, by no 
means covered the whole of their contents; and the edi- 
torial divisions afterwards established by Mr. Forster, viz., 
Greeks and Romans, Soldiers and Statesmen, Literary 
Men, Famous Women, and Miscellaneous, cross and over- 
lap each other in many directions. To my mind the only 
vital and satisfactory division between one class and an- 
other of Landor’s prose conversations is that between the 
dramatic and the non-dramatic; the words are inexact, 
and the distinction is far from being sharp or absolute ; 
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but what I mean is this, that some of the compositions in 
question are full of action, character, and passion, and 
those I call the dramatie group; in others there is little 
action, and character and passion are replaced by disqui- 
sition and reflection, and those I call by contrast the non- 
dramatic. In the former class Landor is in each case 
taken up with the creative task of realizing a heroic or 
pathetic situation, and keeps himself entirely in the back- 
ground. In the latter class his energetic personality is. 
apt to impose itself upon his speakers, who are often little 
more than masks behind which he retires in order to utter 
his own thoughts and opinions with the greater conven- 
ience and varicty. 

The dramatic conversations are mostly brief, and range 
over almost all periods of time. Central examples of the 
class are, from Roman antiquity, the dialogues of Marcel- 
lus and Hannibal, and of Tiberius and Vipsania; from the 
history or historic legend of England, those of Leofric and 
Godiva, of John of Gaunt and Joanna of Kent, of Henry 
VUL and Anne Boleyn, and of Lady Lisle and Lady Eliz- 
abeth Gaunt; from the history of France, those of Joan 
of Arc and Agnes Sorel, and of Bossuet and the Duchesse 
de Fontanges; from that of Italy, the interviews of Dante 
with Beatrice, and of Leonora di Este with Father Pani- 
garola. In these and similar cases Landor merely takes a 
motive suggested by history, being more apt to avoid than 
to make use of any actually recorded incident, and pre- 
ferring to call up, not any scene which to our positive 
knowledge ever was, but only such a scene as might have 
been; enacted, the characters and circumstances being 
given. It is, therefore, from the imaginative and not from 
the literal point of view that his work is to be approach- 
ed. His endeavour is to embody the spirit of historical 
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epochs im scenes of which the actions and the emotions 
shall be at the same time new and just. In many in- 
stances his success is complete. The spirit, as I have al- 
ready said, of Roman conquest stands typically fixed in a 
dialogne like that of Marius and Metellas; so does the 
spirit of Norman chivalry in one like that of Tancredi and 


_ Constantia; and of English honour in that of John of 
Gaunt and the Qneen. In the actual dramatic conduct of 


the scenes Landor, in these short compositions, shows a 
creative power and insight equal to that of the very great- 
est masters. Uniting the extreme of force to the extreme 
of tenderness, he pursaes and seizes with convincing mas- 
tery the subtlest movements of impassioned feeling. Ont 
of the nobility and tenderness of his own heart he imag- 
ines heights and delicacies of those qualities unmatched, 
as I cannot but think, by any English writer except Shak- 
speare. Pitehing the emotions of his actors at an ideal 
height, his aim, we must farther remember, is to fix and 
embody them in an ideal cast of language ; language of a 
perfection and a precision which no stress of feeling is al- 


, lowed to impair or discompose. The emotion, as thus em- 


bedied in words as it were of marble, Landor leaves always 
as “naked” as possible, as much divested of accident and 
superfluity. Explanations and stage directions of all sorts 
the reader has to supply for himself, the author farnishing 
nothing of that nature except what is to be inferred from 
the bare utterances of his speakers At the same time 
We are aware that he has himself realized the action of 
every scene with perfect clearness. These high -strang 
dramatic dialogues used to cost Landor in the composi- 
tion both throes and tears. \As in the writing of Count 
Julian long ago, so now in that of Tiberius and Vipsania, 
he tells us how he watched and wept over his work by 
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night, and how every feature and gesture of his person- 
ages stood visibly present before his mind’s eye. But as 
in Count Julian, so now, he fails occasionaliy to take the 
reader with him. Want of instinctive sympathy with his 
reader is the weak point of Landor’s lofty art, and in 
these dialogues he is so perfectly sure of his own way that 
he sometimes forgets to put into our hands the clue which 
we need. in order to follow him. But usually nothing 
more is necessary than a little attention, a little deliberate- 
ness in reading—and work so full and rich is to be read 
attentively and deliberately if at all—in order to make all 
clear. The speeches as they succeed one another then be- 
come to us at the same time both monuments of the emo- 
tions of the actors and landmarks indicating the crisis 
which their actions have reached; and we read between 
the lines how the heart-stricken Thetis has sunk through 
the embrace of Peleus; how the maidens in the house of 
Xanthus shrank one behind another in inquisitive awe at 
the beauty of Rhodope, the stranger slave from Phrygia; 
how Marius adventures and returns over blood and ashes 
within the walls of the beleaguered city of Numantia; 
how Zenobia is hurled by her despairing Rhadamistus into 
the eddies of the Araxes; how Godiva descends from her 
palfrey to kneel and pray when Leofric has sworn his 
cruel oath; how Dante for the last time rests his fevered 
head upon the maiden bosom of Beatrice; how Anne 
Boleyn swoons at the unlooked-for entrance of her lord; 
or how the palace doo’ is-heard lapping as it falls the blood 
of the murdered Czar. Or sometimes the incidents are 
of another kind, and we realize with amusement how the 
venerable Bossuet bustles to pick up his ring lest the 
child-mistress of Louis XIV. should stoop for it; or how 
that monarch himself lets slip by inadvertence into his 
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breeches the strip of silk which the same prelate and con- 
fessor has enjoined him to place next his skin by way of 
penance. For among the dialogues of this dramatic group 
some are comic, or at least satiric, branding the delin- 
quencies of priests and kings in a vein of Aristophanic or 
Rabelaisian exaggeration. These, however, are seldom 
among Landor’s best work, marble being not the most 
suitable material for carieature, nor weight and polish its 
most appropriate excellencies. In general it may be truly 
said of Landor that he rises or falls according to the nature 
of his subject, and is at his best only in the highest things. 
Especially is this true in his treatment of women. Both 
in the physical and the spiritual, Landov’s feeling for the 
feminine is as strong as it is exquisite; there is no writer, 
Shakspeare alone once more excepted, who surpasses him 
in it. Hardly Perdita or Imogen themselves are made 
more beautiful to us by words than Landor’s maiden image 
of Hope—“ her countenance was tinged with so delicate a 
colour that it appeared an effluence of an irradiated cloud 
passing over us in the heavens ;” or than his Greek Thelym- 
nia in her crown of myrtle—‘‘ there was something in the 
tint of the tender sprays resembling that of the hair they 
encircled; the blossoms too were white as her forehead.” 
Hardly Imogen again, hardly Cordelia, hardly Desdemona, 
are more nobly realized types of constancy and sweetness, 
of womanly heroism and womanly resignation, than are 
Landor’s Joan of Arc or his Anne Boleyn during the brief 
scenes in which they are brought before us. But there is 
one weak point in Landov’s dealing with women which 
must not be overlooked. When he comes down from 
these heights, and deals with the every-day timidities of 
young love, and simplicities of girlish feeling, he some- 
times, it must be confessed, goes altogether astray, and 
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strikes the note of false innocence and flirting “arch 
ness.” His young women, including the Greek, are on 
these occasions apt to say “audacious!” “you must be 
a very bold man!” “put me down!” and generally to 
comport themselves in a manner giggly, missish, and dis- 
concerting. 

To give the reader a just idea of Landor’s manner in 
this class of his Conversations, it would be desirable to set 
before him at least two examples, one to illustrate the ex- 
treme of his strength, the other of his delicacy, in dramatic 
imagination. Space failing for this, let us detach an ex- 
ample of an intermediate kind from a dialogue to which 
allusion has several times been made already, that of Leofric 
and Godiva, beginning at the point where the petitions of 
the tender-hearted bride begin to overbear her lord’s ob- 
stinate resentment against his people: 


“Leofric. We must hold solemn festivals. 

Godiva, We must indeed. 

Leofric: Well then! 3 

Godiva, Is the clamorousness that succeeds the death of God’s 
dumb creatures, are crowded halls, are slaughtered cattle, festivals ? 
Are maddening songs and giddy dances, and hireling praises from 
party-coloured coats? Can the voice of a minstrel fell us better 
things of ourselves than our own internal one might tell us? or can 
his breath make our breath softer in sleep? O my beloved! iet 
everything be a joyance to us; it will, if we will, Sad is the day, 
and worse must follow, when we hear the blackbird in the garden 
and do not throb with joy. But Leofric, the high festival is strewn 
by the servant of God upon the heart of man. It is gladness, it is 
thanksgiving, it is the orphan, the starveling prest to the bosom, and 
bidden as its first commandment to remember its benefactor. We 
will hold this festival; the guests are ready: we may keep it up for 
weeks and months and years together, and always be the happier 
and the richer for it. The beverage of this feast, O Leofric, is 
sweeter than bee or flower or vine can give us: it flows from heaven; 
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and in heaven will it again be poured out abundantly to him who 
pours it out here abundantly. 
’ Leofric. Thou art wild. 

Godiva. I have indeed lost myself; the words are not mine: I 
only feel and utter them. Some Power, some good, kind Power melts 
me (body and soul and voice) into tenderness and love. O my hus- 
band, we must obey it. Look upon me! look upon me! lift again 
your sweet eyes from the ground! I will not cease to supplicate ; 
I dare not. 

Leofric. We will think upon it 

Godiva, O never say that word! those who utter it are false men. 
What! think upon goodness when you can be good! Let not their 
infants cry for food! the mother of our blessed Lord will hear es 
us never afterward. 

Leofric. Here comes the bishop: we are now but one mile from 
the walls. Why dismountest thou? no bishop can expect it. Godiva, 
my honour and rank among men are humbled by this: Earl Godwin 
will hear of it: up! up! the bishop hath seen it: he urgeth his horse 
onward: dost thou not hear him now upon the solid turf behind 
thee ? 

Godiva. Never, no, never will I rise, O Leofric, until you remit this 
most impious tax, this tax on hard labour, on hard life. 

Leofric. Turn round: look how the fat nag canters, as to the tune 
of a sinner’s psalm, slow and hard-breathing. . . . What reason or 
right can the people have to complain while their bishop’s steed is so 
sleek and well eaparisoned ? Inclination to change, desire to abolish 
old usages. . . . Rise, up for shame! they shall smart for it, idlers. © 
Sir bishop, I must blush for my young bride. 

Godiva. My husband, my husband! will you pardon the city ? 

Leofric. O, sir bishop! I could not think you would have seen 
her in this plight. Will I pardon? yea, Godiva, by the holy rood, 
will I pardon the city when thou ridest naked at noontide through 
the streets. 

Godiva. O my dear, cruel Leofric, where is the heart you gave 
me? It was.not so! Can mine have hardened it? 

Bishop. Earl, thou abashest thy spouse; she turneth pale and 
weepeth. Lady Godiva, peace be with thee. 

Godiva. Thanks, holy man! peace will be with me when peace 
is with your city. Did you hear my lord’s hard word ? 
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Bishop. 1 did, lady. 

Godiva, Will you remember it, and pray against it ? 

Bishep. Wilt thou forget it ? 

Godiva. I am not offended. 

Bishop. Angel of peace and purity ! 

Godiva. But treasure it up in your heart. Deem it an incense; 
good only when it is consumed and spent, sucess with prayer atid 
sacrifice.- And now what was it ? 

Bishop. Christ save us! that he will pardon the city when thou 
ridest naked through the streets at noon. - 

Godiva. Did he not swear an oath? 

Bishop. He sware by the holy rood. , 

Godiva. My Redeemer ! thou hast heard it! save the city! 

Leofric. We are upon the beginning of the pavement: these are 
the suburbs: let us think of feasting: we may pray afterward: to- 
morrow we shall rest. 

Godiva. No judgments then to-morrow, Leofric ? 

Leofrie. None: we will carouse. 

Godiva. The saints of heaven have: given me strength and con- 
fidence: my prayers are heard: the heart of my beloved is now 
softened. ; 

Leofric. Ay, ay. 


Godiva. Say, dearest Leofric, is there indeed no other hope, no 


other mediation ? 

Leofric. 1 have sworn. Besides, thou hast made me redden and 
turn my face away from thee, and all these knaves have seen it. 
This adds to the city’s crime. 

Godiva. 1 have blushed, too, Leofric, and was not rash nor 
cruel. 

Leofric. But thou, my sweetest, art given to blushing; there is 
no conquering it in thee. I wish thou hadst not alighted so hastily 
and roughly: it hath shaken down a sheaf of thy hair: take heed 


not to sit upon it, lest it anguish thee. Well done! it mingleth now - 


sweetly with the cloth of gold upon the saddle, running here and 
there as if it had life and faculties and business, and. were working 
thereupon some newer and cunninger device. O my beauteous Eve! 
there is a paradise about thee! the world is refreshed as thou moyest 
and breathest on it. ... I cannot see or think of evil where thou art. 
I would throw my arms even here about thee. . .. No signs for me! 
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no shaking of sunbeams! no reproof or frown or wonderment. . . . 
Twill say it . .. now then for worse. . . . I would close with my kisses 
thy half-open lips, ay, and those lovely and loving eyes, before the 
people. - 

Godiva. To-morrow you shall kiss me, and they shall bless 
you for it. I shall be very pale, for to-night I must fast and 
pray. 

Leofric. I do not hear thee; the voices of the folks are so low 
under this archway. 

Godiva (to herself). God help them! good kind souls! I hope 
they will not crowd about me so to-morrow. O Leofric! could my 
name be forgotten, and yours alone remembered. But perhaps my 
innocence may save me from reproach ... and how many as inno- 
cent are in fear and famine! No eye will open on me but fresh from 
tears. What a young mother for so large a family! Shall my youth 
harm me? Under God’s hand it gives me courage. Ah, when will 
the morning come? ah, when will the noon be over ?” 


The second class of Landor’s dialogues, the dialogues 
of discussion and reflexion, are both much move numerous, 
and individually, for the most part, much longer than those 
of which I have thus far spoken. They also range over 
almost the whole field of history, and include several of 
the satiric kind, in which modern statesmen are generally 
the speakers. The description non-dramatic must not be 


| taken too strictly, inasmuch as Landor often introduces 


and concludes a purely discursive and reflective dialogue 
with passages of pleasant intercourse and play of feeling, 
and sometimes enlivens the whole course of the discussions 
with such accompaniments. Or, again, he grasps and re- 
alizes, in a way that may fairly be called dramatic, whether 
it coincides with our historical ideas or not, the character 
of this or that individual speaker. But at least as often 
either one of the speakers or both are mere mouthpieces 
for the utterance of Landor’s own thoughts and senti- 
ments. He expressly warns his readers, indeed, against 
LE Mahe 
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taking for his own any of the opinions put into the’ 
mouths of his personages; but the reader familiar with 
Landor’s other writings and with his correspondence will 
have no difficulty in recognizing where the living man ex- 
presses himself behind the historic mask. Thus we know 
that it is Landor himself who is contending for toleration 
and open-mindedness in matters of religious faith, alike 
in the person of Lucian and in that of Melanchthon; for 
simplicity and integrity of thought and speech in those of 
Diogenes and of Epictetus. It is Landor who transports 
himself in imagination into the gardens of Epicurus, and 
holds delightful converse with Leontion and Ternissa ; -it 
is Landor who, through the mouths of Anacreon and of 
the priest of Ammon, rebukes the ambition of Polycrates 
and of Alexander. Landor behind the mask of Andrew 
Marvel glorifies against the time-serving archbishop the 
great poet of the English republic, and Landor dictates the 
true policy of his country through the lips of the Greek 
or Spanish revolutionary leaders. It is the greatest trib- 
ute to the range of his powers and of his knowledge that 
he could adapt his thoughts to so great a diversity of ages 
and characters without too obvious a forfeiture of verisi- 
militude in any given case. 

Landor’s whole treatment of Plato is very characteristic 
of his way of thinking and working. He would accept 
no secondhand verdict in matters either of literature or 
life; and when he had examined any matter for himself, 
was none the worse pleased if he found his judgment run- 
ning counter to the received opinion. Although theoret- 
ically he disliked and despised paradox, he-was certainly 
“well content,” as Emerson puts it, “ to impress his Eng- 
lish whim upon the immutable past,” and to refashion 
ancient glories in a mould of his own construction. At 
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Florence he went, he tells us, every morning for a long 
while to the Magliabecchian Library, and read the whole 
works of Plato through. Considering what the works of 
Plato are, and that Landor was by no means a perfectly 
accomplished Greek scholar, it is evident that his reading 
must have been perfunctory. But it was enough to in- 
spire him with a great distaste, and a considerable portion 
of contempt, for that illustrious author. Landor was never 
blind to genius, but in the genius of Plato he saw and 
noted little except the flaws and singularities. He has 
carefully collected, apart from their connexion, examples 
of everything that is practically unreasonable in Plato’s 
views of civil government; of everything that is fantastic 
in his allegories, captious in his reasonings, and ambiguous 
or redundant in his diction. He has made Plato cut a 
figure both pretentious and ridiculous in his intercourse 
with Diogenes, who lectures him on style and on morals, 
reproves his want of simplicity and independence, dis- 
charges at him a whole artillery of wise and beautiful say- 
ings in Landor’s own finest manner, and even knocks out 
_ of his hand his especial weapons of poetical eloquence, out- 
_ doing him with a passage of splendid rhetoric on the noth- 
_ingness and restlessness of human power as compared with 
the power of the gentlest of the elements, the air. Nei- 
ther is Landor content with this discomfiture of Plato at 
the hands of his contemporary philosopher of the tub; he 
returns to the charge where we should least have expected 
it, and in a dialogue of Lord Chatham with Lord Chester- 
field makes the great statesman turn the conversation on 
ancient philosophy, and edify his visitor with an exposi- 
tion of the faults and fallacies which he has found in Plato. 
This unexpectedness, which is yet not the same thing as 


paradox, this preference for, and habit of lighting on, the 
32 
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thing indictum ore alio, is an essential part of Landor’s 
genius. 

To return to the general character of these Conversa- 
tions, their weakness lies in Landor’s inaptitude alike for 
close or sustained reasoning, and for stirring or rapid 
narrative; his characters seldom attempt argument, and 
almost as often as they attempt story-telling, they fail. 
The true strength of the discursive Conversations resides 
in the extraordinary richness, the originality of the reflex- 
ions, and meditative depth and insight scattered through 
them — reflexions generally clenched and illuminated by 
images, and adding the quality of beauty to the qualities 
of solid ingenuity or wisdom. Some of the dialogues are 
filled almost from beginning to end with such reflexions. 
In some they are few and far between. Sometimes they 
are set in a framework of graceful incident, and amidst 
beautiful magnanimities and urbanities of intercourse; 
sometimes they have to be sought out through a maze 
of more or less tedious disquisitions, confused anecdotes, 
and unsuccessful witticisms. Occasionally Landor spoils 
an otherwise admirable dialogue of antiquity by intruding 
into it a sarcastic apologue against some object of his po- 
litical aversion in the modern world. Occasionally he 
makes his personages discuss with muoh fulness and ro- 
tundity of speech questions of learning and of curiosity 
that can be interesting only to himself; in a word, he does 
that which he was so keenly sensible of Wordsworth’s 
mistake in allowing ‘himself to do—he drones, It is'a 
classical, and from the point of view of style an exemplary, 
form of droning, but it is droning still. To the lover of 
fine thoughts there is not one of these dialogues which it 
is not worth his while to read through and through for 
the sake of the jewels it contains. But there are not 
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many which, like the dialogues of Diogenes and Plato, of 
the two Ciceros, of Marvel and Archbishop Parker, he can 
recommend to the ordinarily intelligent reader in the con- 
fidence that he will not be fatigued before the end. It 
should be said, however, that the appetite for Landor al- 
ways grows with the reading. The mansions of his mind 
are so various, and the riches treasured up in them so vast, 
that if they contain some chill and musty corridors we 
may well be content to traverse these too with patience. 
When Landor is good, he is so admirably and so originally 
good, so full of crushing and massive force on one page, 
and of a delicacy surpassing that of the tenderest poets on 
another, that to know him well repays tenfold whatever 
hours of weariness his weak places cost. He never em- 
phasizes or separates his own good sayings, but delivers 
himself of his best and of his worst with the same com- 
posure and completeness. fas 
During these eight years of sustained and, on the whole, 
victorious literary effort, the outward life of Landor had 
not failed to exhibit the usual contrasts between his doc- 
trine and his practice. The author of the maxim “neither 
to give nor to take offence is surely the best thing in life,” 
had been taking and giving offence as superfluously as 
ever. We have already witnessed the bursting of two 
storms in the course of his relations with his publishers; 
others had gathered nearer home. Landor had found or 
invented cause of dudgeon against members both of the 
English embassy and of the native magistrature at Flor- 
ence. He had, it is said, challenged a secretary of legation 
for whistling in the street when Mrs. Landor passed, and 
had written a formal complaint to the Foreign Office con- 
cerning the character of “the wretches they employed 
abroad.” He had persuaded himself that he was a man 
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marked out for petty persecution by the agents of author- 
ity both in Italy and England._ He was on terms of per- 
manent misunderstanding with the police. Some of the 
expressions and anecdotes concerning Florentine society 
which he had introduced into one of his first Conversations 
had been translated, and had further helped to plunge him 
in hot water. With his lofty standards of honour and 
veracity, of independence and decorum, he had indeed con- 
ceived a sovereign contempt for the character, if not of the 
Italian people in general, at any rate of the city popula- 
tion in the midst of which he lived. His arbitrary indig- 
nations and eccentricities made him seem to them, on his 
part, the most ideally mad of all mad Englishmen. His 
residence at the Medici palace was brought to an untimely 
end by a quarrel with his landlord, a marquis bearing the 
historic name of the house. Landor imagined that this 
marquis had unfairly seduced away his coachman, and 
wrote to complain accordingly. ‘The next day the mar- 
quis came strutting with his hat on into the room where 
Mrs. Landor was sitting with some visitors. “He had 
scarcely,” writes one of these, “advanced three steps from 
the door, when Landor walked up to him quickly and 
knocked his hat off, then took him by the arm and turned 
him out. You should have heard Landor’s shout of laugh- 
ter at his own anger when it was all over; inextinguish- 
able laughter, which none of us could resist.” Incidents 
of this kind, however, were too frequent in Landov’s life to 
affect him very deeply. . His wrath usually exhaled itself 
either in a fit of laughter or an epigram—if anything so 
solid as a Landorian epigram can justly be called-an ex- 
halation. At worst a quarrel would sometimes give him 
a bilious attack, or aggravate the annual fit of quinsy to 
which he had by this time become subject. 
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Domestic and social consolations were not wanting to 
Landor in these days. His conjugal relations continued 
to be for some time endurable, if far from ideal; while in 
his children, the fourth and last of whom wa’ born in 
1825, he took a constantly increasing delight. He loved 
and cherished them with a passionate, almost an animal- 
intensity of affection. In their games Babbo was one of 
themselves, the most gleeful and the most riotous of play- 
mates. He could not bear to be parted from them, and 
went half beside himself with anxiety when, during a visit 
to Naples, he heard that some of them were down with 
a childish illness. In his letters to his sisters and his 
mother at home, he made those kindly hearts the partici- 
pators in his parental delights. This home correspondence 
of Landor’s never flagged during his mother’s life. He 
wrote to her about his doings and about the children, and 
she replied from Warwick or Ipsley with all the gossip of 
the county. Knowing his aversion for business, she did 
not trouble him much with details of his property or ac- 
counts, but was full of plans for his future and that of his 

_ children. She hoped that when she was gone he would 
_ come home and settle down to the life of an English coun- 
| try gentleman, and that he would get as much enjoyment 
out of Ipsley as she had herself got all her life. She 
hoped, and it was Landor’s error and misfortune in this to 
have neglected her advice, that he would send his sons 
home to England to be educated. His bent towards liter- 
ature Landor had not, indeed, like many men of genius, 
derived from his mother. She looked upon his exertions 
in this. kind with a vague respect not unmingled with 
alarm. In thanking him for a copy of his Latin poetry 
which he had sent her, she had said it was pronounced by 
the learned to be very delightful, “but one cannot read it, 
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to understand it, oneself.” And now, when she heard of | 
the Imaginary Conversations, she only hoped he was not 
injuring his health by too much work. ‘“ For God’s sake 
do not hurt your eyés, nor rack your brains too much, 
to amuse the world by writing; but take care of your 
health, which will be of greater use to your family.” 

To his other occupations Landor began to add, soon af- 
ter his arrival at Florence, that of a picture collector. He 
formed his own taste and his own opinions in connoisseur- 
ship as in other things, and acted on them with his usual 
confidence and precipitancy. He anticipated the modern 
predilection for the pre-Raphaelite masters, whose pictures 
were then in no demand. Of the works of these and oth- 
er schools, an almost incredible number, some good, but 
according to skilled evidence the greater part bad or in- 
different, passed through Landor’s hands in the course of 
the next fifteen years. He liked the rooms in which he 
lived to be denuded of nearly all furniture except pictures, 
with which their walls were covered from floor to ceiling. 
He was a great giver, and fond, especially in later years, of 
sending away a guest the richer for a token in the shape 
of a picture from his walls. Always disinclined to general 
society, and particularly to official society, he found in 
Florence as much companionship as he desired of the sort 
that suited him best. Among the residents his chief asso- 
ciates were Mr. Seymour Kirkup, then and for half a cen- 
tury afterwards a central figure of the English colony in 
the city; Charles Armitage Brown, the friend and com- 
rade of Keats; and a Mr. Leckie, whose company is said 
to have been more joyous than decorous, and more wel- 
come to Landor than to his wife. Francis Hare, too, was 
often in Florence, and when he and Landor were together, 
the encounter of wits ran high. Both were men of amaz- 
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ing knowledge and amazing memory ; their self-confidence 
was about equal. Landor was in intercourse of this kind 
the more urbane and forbearing of the two, Hare the more 
overpoweringly brilliant and impetuous. They disputed 
often, but never quarrelled, and remained faithful friends 
to the last. Landor’s letters to Hare during his absence 
are as full as those to Southey of the varied matter of his 
thoughts, set forth in his energetic, disconnected way, and 
often containing germs which we find developed in the 
Conversations of the time. 

After the appearance of the first two volumes of his 
Conversations Landor was habitually sought out, as a man 
of acknowledged genius and fame, by the more distin- 
guished of the English who came to Florence. He seldom 
accepted dinners or other invitations, but received in his 
own house those visitors who brought him introductions. 
One day Hogg, the friend of Shelley, was announced while 
Hare was sitting in the room. Landor said that he felt 
himself like La Fontaine with all the better company of 
the beasts about him. Hogg was delighted with his inter- 
view, and wrote afterwards that if he wished to procure 


_ any one for whom he cared a real benefit, it would be the 
| friendship of Walter Savage Landor. In 1825 came Leigh 


Hunt. In his short-lived paper, the Liberal, Byron’s 
Vision of Judgment with its preface had been published 
three years before, but he had lately made his amende, as 
he tells us, to Landor, with whom he was always thence- 
forward on good terms. 

Soon afterwards came Hazlitt; who brought no intro- 
duction, but said he would beard the lion in his den, “and 
walked up to his house,” says Mr. Kirkup, “one winter's 
morning in nankeen shorts and white stockings, was made 
much of by the royal animal, and often returned at night, 
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for Landor was much out in the day, in all weathers.” Of’ 
their conversations one is recorded in which Hazlitt ex- 
pounded to his breathless and, as it seemed, envious host, 
the simple process by which, under the Scotch law, he had 
been enabled to get himself divorced by consent from his 
wife; and another in which, on Landor saying that he had 
never seen Wordsworth, Hazlitt asked, “‘ But you have seen 
a horse, I suppose?” and being answered yes, continued, 
“Well, sir, if you have seen a horse, I mean his head, sir, 
you may say you have seen Wordsworth, sir.” But the 
visitors with whom Landor formed at this time the closest 
and most permanent friendship were not Hunt or Hazlitt, 
but the Irish nobleman who, with his gifted wife and the 
French Apollo who had lately attached himself to their 
household, was making at this time his memorable Italian 
tour. Lord Blessington had been known long ago to Lan- 
dor as Lord Mountjoy, and when he came to Florence 
made haste to renew their acquaintance. In his wife, the 
fascinating daughter of a ruffianly Irish squireen, married 
- at fourteen to a ruffianly English officer, and again, after 
some years of widowhood, to this amiable, cultivated, 
sumptuous, gouty, reformed rowé of an Irish peer—in 
Lady Blessington Landor found the most appreciative and 
most constant of friends. Of all the celebrities of her ac- 
quaintance, and that means of all who were living in her 
day, Landor was the one for whom she conceived from the 
first, and retained until her death, the warmest attachment 
and respect. She thought him the most genuinely polite 
man in Europe, and it was a point upon which she had a 
right to speak. With Lord Blessington and’Count.D’Or- 
say Landor became almost as fast friends as with my Lady, 
and he spent most of the evenings of one whole summer, 
and two a week of the next, in the enjoyment of their so- 
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ciety in the beautiful Casa Pelosi, the villa which they 
occupied on the Lung’ Arno. In 1827 the Blessingtons 
persuaded him to join them in a yachting trip to Naples; 
but as on a former trip with Hare to Rome, so again now 
Landor’s pleasure was marred by his feverish anxiety on 
account of his children. It was on the former of these 
expeditions that Landor had received the first childish let- 
ter from his son Arnold, and had ended his own answer 
with the words— 


“I shall never be quite happy until I see you again and put my 
cheek upon your head. Tell my sweet Julia that if I see twenty lit- 
tle girls [ will not romp with any of them before I romp with her, and 
kiss your two dear brothers for me. You must always love them as 
much as I love you, and you must teach them how to be good boys, 
which I cannot do so well as you can. God preserve and bless you, 
my own Arnold. My heart beats as if it would fly to you, my own 
fierce creature. We shall very soon meet. Love your Basso.” 


In 1827 there came to the Villa Castiglione another vis- 
itor, with whom Landor formed an immediate friendship. 
This was Mr. Ablett of Llanbedr, a Welsh gentleman of 
fortune and literary tastes, who conceived an enthusiasm 
for Landor’s genius and his person, commissioned a bust 
of him by Gibson, and a year afterwards, Landor being 
then looking out for a new place of abode, and desiring 
one in the country near Florence, came forward to furnish 
him the means of securing for himself a home that seemed 
the ideal of his dreams. This was the Villa Gherardesca, 
a fine and ancient house, surrounded with a considerable 
extent of farm and garden, on a height a little below 
Fiesole, to the right hand of the road ascending to that 
city from Florence. By the beauty of its prospect and 
the charm of its associations, this site was for Landor the 
choicest that could be found. His favourite of all Italian 
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authors, his favourite, indeed, of all in the world after’ 
Shakspeare, Milton, and the ancients, was Boccaccio. The 
Valley of Ladies, described in the most enchanting passage 
of the Decameron, lies within the grounds of the Villa 
Gherardesca, and the twin streams of Affrico and Mensola, 
celebrated in the Winfale, run through them. The price 
of this enviable property so far exceeded any means im- 
mediately at Landor’s disposal, that he, had never even 
thought of becoming its purchaser. But Mr. Ablett in- 
sisted on advancing the required amount. He would take 
no interest, and Landor was after some years able to repay 
the capital of the loan out of the yearly savings on his 
income. It was in 1829 that he removed with his family 
into their new home. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FIESOLE AND ENGLAND—THE EXAMINATION OF SHAKSPEARE 
—PERICLES AND ASPASIA—-THE PENTAMERON. 


[1829—1837.] 


_Tue years spent by Landor in his villa at Fiesole seem, on 


ame 


the whole, to have been the happiest in his life. His chil- 
dren were not yet of the age when the joy which children 
give either ceases or is transformed; they were still his 
rapturously loved playmates; and the farm and gardens 
of the villa made the rarest of playgrounds. Father and 
children alike found endless occupation and pastime in 
delving, planting, clearing, gardening, and the keeping of 
pets. For the first time since he went abroad Landor’s love 
of animals had now full play. Besides the great honse-dog 


_ Parigi, we hear of the cat Cincirillo, and the difficulty of 


keeping him from the birds; of a tame marten, for whom 
when he died his master composed a fecling epitaph; a 
tame leveret, and all manner of other pets. The place 
was as beautiful and fertile as it was rich in associations.: 
From amid the clouds of olive, and spires of cypress with- 
in his gates, Landor loved to look down to right and left 
along the sweep of Valdarno, or away towards the distant 
woods of Vallombrosa, or the misty ridges above Arezzo; 
he loved at sunset to watch all the hills of Tuscany turn- 
ing to amethyst beneath those skies of pearl. 
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“Let me sit down and muse by thee 
Awhile, aerial Fiesole,” 


he wrote ; and even while he found his new home the 
best, his thoughts went back with affection to that which 
he had left in Wales. 


“Tlanthony! an ungenial elime, 
And the broad wing of restless Time, 
Have rudely swept thy mossy walls 
And rocked thy abbots in their pails. 
I loved thee by thy streams of yore, 
By distant streams I love thee more.” 


To his friend Francis Hare, who had married not long 
before, Landor writes: 


. Did I tell you I have bought a place in the country, near 
Fiesole? I shall say no more about it to you, but try whether Mrs. 
H. will not bring you to see it in the spring. 

Dear Mrs. Harz,—Do then conduct your slave (of whom I dare 
say you are prouder than ever Zenobia would have been if she had 
taken Aurelian) back again to Florence.—No, not to Florence, but to 
Fiesole. Be it known, I am master of the very place to which the 
greatest genius of Italy, or the Continent, conducted those ladies who 
told such pleasant tales in the warm weather, and the very scene of 
his Ninfale. Poor Affrico, for some misconduct, has been confined 
within stone walls, There no longer is lake or river, but a little ca- 
nal. The place, however, is very delightful, and I have grapes, figs, 
and a nightingale—all at your service—but you cannot be treated 
with all on the same day.” 


To his sisters Landor writes with more detail and more 
enthusiasm. He tells the whole story of Mr. Ablett’s un- 
expected kindness. “Tt is true his fortune is very large ; 
but if others equal him in fortune, no human being ever 
equalled him in generosity.” Landor goes on to describe 
the house, the size and arrangement of the rooms, the 
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views, the two gardens (one with a fountain), the conserva- 
tories for lemons and oranges. He tells too of the cy- 
presses, vines, roses, arbutuses, bays, and French fruit-trees 
which he is planting; of the wholesomeness of the soil and 
climate. “I have the best water, the best air, and the best 
oil in the world. My country now is Italy, where I have 
a residence for life, and literally may sit under my own 
vine and my own fig-tree. I have some thousands of the 
one and some scores of the other, with myrtles, pomegran- 
ates, gagias, and mimosas in great quantity. I intend to 
make a garden not very unlike yours\at Warwick; but 
alas! time is wanting. I may live another ten years, but 
do not expect it. In a few days, whenever the weather 
will allow it, I have four mimosas ready to place round 
my tomb, and a friend who is coming to plant them.” 
The friend here in question is no other than Landor’s old 
love Ianthé, who to his delight had reappeared about this 
time in Florence. Her first husband had died within a 
year of Landot’s, own ill-starred marriage. She had now 
lately buried her second, and was the object of the ad- 
dresses at the same time of a French duke and an English 
earl; neither of which were ultimately accepted. The 
course of her own and Landor’s lives brought them across 
one another’s path once and again before her death. 
Those who saw them in company have described the 
tender and assiduous homage which marked his bearing 
to her above all other women, and his allusions to her in 
prose and verse show that she never ceased to be the ideal 
of his inward thoughts. 

The letter just quoted was written on New Year’s Day, 
i830. A few weeks before, Landor had Jost his mother. 
That kind, just, and in her own way most shrewd and 
capable old lady, had been failing since the spring of 
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1829, and had died in October, at the close of her eighty- 
fifth year. “My mother’s great kindness to me,” writes 
Landor, “throughout the whole course of her life, made 
me perpetually think of her with the tenderest love. I 
am not sorry that she left me some token of her regard; 
but she gave me too many in her lifetime for me to think 
of taking any now.” So Landor asks his sisters to keep 
the little legacies which his mother had left him. What 
is more, he insists on their continuing to have the enjoy 
ment of Ipsley, and declines to allow the place to be let 
or its contents to be sold for his own benefit. For the 
rest, the tenour of Landor’s life was little changed. His 
thoughts were as much his companions as ever. He was 
to be met at all seasons rambling alone, in old clothes and 
battered straw hat, upon the heights round Fiesole, and 
audibly, like Wordsworth “booing” about the hills of 
Cumberland, repeating to himself the masterpieces that 
he loved, or trying and balancing the clauses and periods 
of his own stately prose. He was constantly adding to 
and filling out his Zmaginary Conversations. One or two 
pieces which he had first conceived in this form grew dur- 
ing those Fiesolan days, as we shall see by-and-by, to the 
proportions of independent books. But the first book 
which Landor published-after he came to Fiesole was one 
not of prose conversations, but of poetry. He had been 
long urged by Francis Hare to bring out a revised selec- 
tion from his early poems, which at present only existed 
in volumes so rare that it’was almost impossible any lon- 
ger to procure them. After some years of hesitation the 
project was at last carried out, and the result appeared in 
1831, in the shape of a volume dedicated to Hare himself, 
and containing reprints of Gebir, of Count Julian, of some 
pieces chosen from the Simonidea and other earlier col- 
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lections, besides a few things which were now printed for 
the first time. From Gebir, as now and afterwards repub- 
lished, Landor cut out all passages implying praise of 
Buonaparte or of revolutionary France. Following Count 
Julian, he printed three dramatic fragments, of which he 
had sent the manuscnpt to Southey from Pisa ten years 
before; two on the Spanish subject of Ines de Castro and 
Don Pedro; one, under the title Ippolito di Este, contain- 
ing some recovered or rewritten fragments of the tragedy 
burnt long ago at Llanthony. Then followed the Iceland- 
ic tale of Gunlang, from the collection of 1805. Between 
the love-pieces and the elegies selected from the Simoni- 
dea came a number of miscellaneous poems, some old and 
some new. Landor showed that his wrath against his 
Welsh persecutors had not even yet subsided by printing 
a long and laboured set of Hudibrastics, written at the 
time against the adverse counsel Taunton. Much better to 
read, perhaps indeed the best of all Landor’s short poems 
in the quality of deliberate, delicate, meditative descrip- 
tion, is the Fesulan Idyl, from which we have already 
quoted the admirable lines relating to the love of flowers. 

All naturally was not idyllic, nor all peaceable, in Lan- 
dor’s new life. Having been robbed of some plate at the 
time when he was taking possession of his villa, he applied 
to the police, assuring them at the same time of his pro- 
found conviction of their corruptness and incompetence. 
Thereupon, apparently to his surprise, their feelings rose, 
and the quarrel very soon reached such a pitch that Lan- 
dor was ordered to leave Tuscany, and did actually retreat 
as far as Lucca. Hence he wrote a fine courteous letter 
to the Grand Duke in person, who took the whole matter 
pleasantly ; and Lord Normanby, Sir Robert Lawley, and 
other friends interceding, the order of expulsion was tacit- 
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ly regarded as a dead letter, and Landor came back in tri- 
umph. Very soon afterwards he was deep in a quarrel 
with a French neighbour of his own at Fiesole, a M. An- 
toir, living on a property of which the tenant had a cus- 
tomary right to the surplus water from the fountain of 
the Villa Gherardesca. The watering of Landor’s flowers 
and shrubberies, and the English prodigality of the family 
in the matter of bathing, and the washing of stables, ken- 
nels, and cages, reduced this surplus to practically nothing.. 
Hence a grievance, of course passionately resented. <A 
duel between the disputants having been averted by the 
wisdom of Mr. Kirkup, whom Landor had chosen to be 
his second, there ensued a litigation which lasted for 
years; the case being tried and retried in all the courts of 
Tuscany.’ 

But these combative and explosive aspects of Landor’s 
nature were much more rarely revealed in ordinary social 
intercourse than of old. The impression which he made 
during these years upon his favoured guests and visitors 
was one of noble geniality as well as of imposing force. 
A new, close, and joyous friendship formed by him in 
these days, and never dropped afterwards, was with Mr. 
Kenyon, the friend also of the Hares and of many. of the 
most distinguished men of the next succeeding generation. 
He had during a part of his life at Fiesole a pleasant 
neighbour in the novelist G. P. R. James, to whom he af- 
terwards made allusion as “my hearty Tory friend, Mr. 
James, whose Mary of Burgundy Scott himself (were he 
envious) might have envied.” That zealous and open- 
minded cultivator of men of genius, Crabbe Robinson, al- 

1 The pleas brought forward on Landor’s side, before the court of 


final appeal, constitute a stout quarto pamphlet, in a hundred and 
twelve numbered paragraphs, dated 1841. 
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ready familiar with Southey and Wordsworth, came to 
Florence in the summer of 1830, and presented himself 
immediately at the Villa Gherardesca. . “To Landor’s so- 
ciety,” writes Robinson, “I owed much of my highest en- 
joyment during my stay at Florence. He was a man of 
florid complexion, with large, full eyes, altogether a ‘leo- 
nine’ man, and with a fierceness of tone well suited to his 
name; his decisions being confident, and on all subjects, 
whether of taste or life, unqualified; each standing for it- 
self, not caring whether it was in harmony with what had 
gone before or would follow from the same oracular lips, 
He was conscious of his own infirmity of temper, and told 
me he saw few persons, because he could not bear contra- 
diction. Certainly, I frequently did contradict him; yet 
his attentions to me, both this and the following year, 
were unwearied.” He tells elsewhere how Landor used 
to invite him to his villa constantly of evenings, and send 
him back always at night under escort of the dog Parigi, 
who understood his duty perfectly, and would attend the 
visitor as far as the city gates, and duly return by himself 
to the villa. Robinson’s account is further valuable as mak- 
ing us realize the mingled respect, amusement, and aston- 
ishment with which Landor was regarded by his Italian 
neighbours and workpeople. “Z'wtti gl’ Inglesi sono pazzi, 
ma questo poi /”—such, according to another witness, was 
the sentence in which their impressions were summed up. 
His passionate dealings with his fellow-creatures, and his 
tenderness for the inanimate things of nature, were in like 
manner typified in the local legend which represented him 
as having once thrown his cook out of window, and in- 
stantly afterwards thrust out his head with the exclama- 
tion, “ Good God, I forgot the violets !” 


In the early summer of 1832, at the urgent request of 
Be 
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Mr. Ablett and of other friends, Landor left Fiesole on a 
visit to England. It was the first time he had been in his 
native country for eighteen years. His stay seems to 
have given almost unmixed pleasure both to himself and 
to those with whom he was brought in contact. He 


found his friend Madame de Molandé at Brighton, “in - 


the midst of music, dancing, and fashionable people turn- 
ed radicals. This amused me highly:” The excitement 
concerning the passing of the reform bill was at that 
moment at its height: “The people are half iad about 
the king and the Tories.” On a flying passage through 
Jiondon Landor was hospitably entertained by the friend- 
ly Robinson, who took him to see Flaxman one day, 
Charles Lamb another, and Coleridge a third. In his 
praise of Flaxman, the one living Englishman who shared, 


although not his scholarship, his natural affinity with the - 


genius of Greece, Landor seemed to his companion wildly 
enthusiastic. With Lamb, whose life was*then drawing 
to its close, and with his sister, Landor was no less delight- 
ed. Not so with Coleridge, although that philosopher put 
on a new suit of clothes in his honour, and made him as 
many pretty speeches as if he had been a young girl; but 
his talk was all about himself, and he displeased Landor 
by taking no notice of an enthusiastic mention of Southey. 


He next went to make at last the personal acquaintance — 


of Julius Hare at Cambridge. It must have been at this 
time that Hare persuaded Landor to become a contributor 
to the Philological Museum, a periodical lately founded 
by himself and some other Cambridge scholars. In it 
Landor published in this year a selection of pieces-in Latin 
verse, including that charming address to his eldest son, 
of which mention has already been made above (p. 10). 
Next year followed in the same journal one of the stateliest 
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and most diversified of Landor’s classical dialogues, in 
which Scipio is found conversing with Panztius and 
Polybius beside the ruins of Carthage. The strength of 
Rome and the culture of Greece are celebrated with equal 
eloquence, and a tale, such as Landor loved, of perilously 
delightful converse between an elderly philosopher and a 
beautiful girl, is told in his peculiar vein of clear and cap- 
tivating Greek grace, of ever appropriate but never fore- 
seen or familiar imagery. Landor never long remembered 
any of his own writings after he had finished them, and 
it is to be regretted that he has weakened the originali- 
ty of this admirable conversation by unconsciously intro- 
ducing into it echoes and repetitions both from that of 
Epicurus and that of the two Ciceros. 

From Cambridge Landor went to sce his sisters at War- 
wick, and thence to stay with his benefactor Ablett, at his 
beautiful home of Llanbedr. The two friends went on 
together to pay flying visits to Southey and Wordsworth 
at the lakes. Upon Southey the renewal of personal con- 
verse with Landor left an impression altogether delightful ; 

_ but in the intercourse of Landor with Wordsworth the 
_ seeds seem already to have been sown of that change of 
feeling on Landor’s part which we shall have to notice by- 
and-by. For the present, however, their correspondence 
with and language concerning one another continued to 
be as cordial as ever. Towards the end of September 
Landor was back again in London. Immediately after- 
wards he set out on his way home, accompanied by Julius 
Hare and another companion from Cambridge. This was 
Mr. Worsley, the present master of Downing. The three 
travelled by Belgium and the field of Waterloo, “an ugly 
table for an ugly game,” as Landor calls it, and then up 
the Rhine. At Bonn Landor met W. Schlegel, and the 
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aged poet and patriot Arndt. Of Schlegel he writes td 
Crabbe Robinson, “‘ He resembles a little pot-bellied pony 
tricked out with stars, buckles, and ribbons, looking askance, 
from his ring and halter in the market, for ax apple from 
one, a morsel of bread from another, a fig of ginger from 
a third, and a pat from everybody.” His interview with 


the honest Arndt the next day had, however, “settled the : 


bile this coxcomb of the bazaar had excited.” In one of 
the very last pieces of verse Landor ever wrote I find 
him recalling with pleasure how he and Arndt had talked 
together in Latin thirty years before in the poet’s orchard ; 
how they had chanced to hear a song of Arndt’s own sung 
by the people in the town below; and how nimbly the 
old poet had run and picked up an apple to give his guest, 
who had kept the pips and planted them in his garden at 


Fiesole. At Innsbriick Landor busied himself with seek- 


ing for memorials of the Tyrolese patriot Hofer, who had 
always been one of his favourite heroes. ‘Travelling by 
the Tyrol to Venice, he sent home from that city for pub- 
lication an account of what he had learnt, together with 
incidental observations on Waterloo and Napoleon, on lib- 
erty and Venice, which is one of his most striking pieces 
of high plain prose, at once impassioned and austere. By 
the beginning of 1833 Landor was back again among his 
children, his pet animals, and his pictures at Fiesole. He 


composed in memory of his visit to England three several, 


odes; one to Ablett, in which he coupled Southey and 
Wordsworth together in the lines, 


“Live Derwent’s guest! and thou by Grasmere Deas 
Serene creators of immortal things ;””? 


The original version of this Ode to Ablett was published in Leigh 
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and the other two addressed respectively to Southey and 
Wordsworth themselves. These odes contain as high- 
pitched lyrical writing as Landor ever attempted. Each 
of them has its fine lines and its felicities, but none of 
them is felicitous or excellent all through. Landor is 
in this kind of writing singularly unequal, starting often 
with a fine thought and a noble musical movement, and 
flagging and halting within a few lines. The ode to 
Wordsworth begins with a well-turned confession of Lan- 
dor’s own comparative amateurship in the art of poetry; 
its central portion is somewhat obscure ; afterwards it falls 
into the lighter critical or colloquial vein of verse in which 
Landor was generally happy, and ends with one of the 
neatest and at the same time noblest of compliments : 
“We both have run o’er half the space 

Listed for mortals’ earthly race ; 

We both have crost life’s fervid line, '’ 

And other stars before us shine: 

May they be bright and prosperous 

As those that have been stars for us! 

Our course by Milton’s light was sped, 

And Shakspeare shining overhead : 

Chatting on deck was Dryden too, 

The Bacon of the rhyming crew; 


Hunt’s London Journal, December 83,1834. The lines quoted in the 
text were preceded by others alluding to the death of Coleridge— 


“Coleridge hath loost his shoe, or bathes in bliss 
Among the spirits that have power like his.” 
In a revised version, sent a week or two later to Southey, these lines 
are changed to 
“Coleridge hath heard the call, and bathes in bliss 
Among the spirits that have powers like his.” 
Several alterations were made afterwards, and as the ode was next 
printed in 1837, the allusion to Coleridge had disappeared altogether, 
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None ever crost our mystic sea 

More richly stored with thought than he; 
Tho’ never tender nor sublime, 

He wrestles with and conquers Time. 

To learn my lore on Chaucer’s knee 

I left much prouder company ; 

Thee gentle Spenser fondly led, 

But me he mostly sent to bed. 


“T wish them every joy above 
That highly blessed spirits prove, 
Save one: and that too shall be theirs, 
But after many rolling years, 
When ’mid their light thy light appears.” 


A far more faultless and more distinguished example of 
Landor’s verse, and one not less characteristic than those 


last quoted of his warm and generous appreciation of the © 


works and characters of his brother writers, is the elegiac 
address to Mary Lamb on the death of her brother, which 
he wrote immediately upon hearing the news of that 
death in 1834: 


“Comfort thee, O thou mourner, yet awhile! 
Again shall Elia’s smile 
Refresh thy heart, where heart can ache no more. 
What is it we deplore? 


“He leaves behind him, freed from griefs and years, 
Far worthier things than tears. 
The love of friends without a single foe: 
Unequalled lot below! 


“His gentle soul, his genius, these are thine; 
For these dost thou repine ? 
He may have left the lowly walks of men ; 
Left them he has; what then? 
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“Are not his footsteps followed by the eyes 
Of all the good and wise ? 
Tho’ the warm day is over, yet they seek 
Upon the lofty peak — 


“Of his pure mind the roseate light that glows 
O’er death’s perennial snows. 
Behold him! from the region of the blest 
He speaks; he bids thee rest.” 


Many months before this he had been much affected in 
thinking over the deaths and misfortunes of distinguished 
men which had been happening round about him in quick 
succession. “ What a dismal gap,” he writes to Robinson, 
“has been made within a little time in the forest of intel- 
lect, among the plants of highest growth!” Then, after 
enumerating the deaths of Byron, Scott, Goethe, and Cole- 
ridge, he alludes to Southey’s misfortune in his wife’s de- 
cay of mind, and ends, “It appears as if the, world were 
cracking all about me, and leaving me no object on which 
to fix my eyes.” 

Nevertheless new friends of a younger generation were 
drawing one after another to Landor’s side. In the year 
after his visit to England there came from Cambridge the 


_ scholar and poet to whom the lovers of Landor are indebt- 
ed for the most living and skilful sketch which they pos- 


sess of his career as a whole. I mean Lord Houghton, 
then Mr. Monckton Milnes and a recent pupil of Julius 
Hare, from whom he brought to Landor a letter of intro- 
duction. Being laid up with Florentine fever, Mr. Milnes 
was taken by Landor to Fiesole to recruit, and passed sev- 
eral weeks in his villa. He has written of Landor’s affec- 
tionate reception, of his complimentary old-world manners, 
and of his elegant though simple hospitality ; of his con- 
versation, so affluent, animated, and coloured, so rich in 
4" 
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knowledge and illustration, so gay and yet so weighty, that 
it equalled, if not surpassed, all that has been related of 
the table-talk of men eminent for social speech; and last, 
not least, of his laughter, “so pantomimic, yet so genial, 
rising out of a momentary silence into peals so cumulative 
and sonorous, that all contradiction and possible affront 
was merged for ever.” 

Yet another pilgrim of these days was Emerson. Lan- 
dor was one of the five distinguished men for the sake of 
seeing whom he had made his first pilgrimage to Europe. 
Through a common friend, the sculptor Greenough, Emer- 
son received an invitation to dine at the Villa Gherardesca, 
and in his Hnglish Traits, published many years after- 
wards, had much to say concerning his host. “I found 
him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at 
his Villa Gherardesca, a fine house commanding a beautiful 
landscape. I had inferred from his books, or magnified 
from some anecdotes, an impression of Achillean wrath— 
an untameable petulance. I do not know whether the im- 
putation were just or not, but certainly on this May day 
his courtesy veiled that haughty mind, and he was the 
most patient and gentle of hosts.” Then follows a report 
of conversations held and opinions expressed at the villa, 
to some part of which, as we shall see, Landor felt called 
upon to take exception when it appeared. Another Amer- 
ican guest, made not less welcome at the time, though he 
afterwards gave Landor occasion to repent his hospitality, 
was that most assiduous of flatterers and least delicate of 
gossips, N. P. Willis. With him Landor discussed the proj- 
ect, of an American edition of the Zmaginary Conversa- 
tions, and the discussion reached so practical a point that 
Landor actually entrusted to him his own copy of the five 
volumes already published, interleaved and full of correc- 
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tions and additions, as well as his manuscript materials for 
a sixth. These Mr. Willis forthwith consigned to America, 
and having himself proceeded to England, lingered on in 
obsequious enjoyment of the great company among whom 
he found himself invited, and ceased to trouble himself any 
further about the business; nor was it until after much 
delay and annoyance that his neglected charge could be 
recovered from over seas. He had been more loyal in de- 
livering to the hands to which it was addressed another 
volume in manuscript confided to him by Landor, that of 
the Citation and Examination of William Shakspeare Of 
this Lady Blessington undertook, at Landor’s request, to 
superintend the publication, and it appeared anonymously 
in the course of the year 1834. 

The Hxamination of Shakspeare is the first of that tril- 
ogy of books, as it has been sometimes called, the compo- 
sition of which occupied the chief part of Landor’s strength 
during his life at Fiesole. Some years before, he had writ- 
ten to Southey that he was trembling at his own audacity 
in venturing to bring Shakspeare upon the scene. At that 
time he merely meditated a dialogue of the ordinary com- 
pass, but the dialogue had grown into a volume. What 
attracted Landor especially towards the episode of Shak- 
speare’s trial at Charlecote for deer-stealing was his own 
familiarity with the scenery and associations of the place. 
In an earlier dialogue of Chaucer, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, 
he had represented Chaucer as telling a story (and an un- 
commonly dreary story too) concerning an imaginary an- 
cestor of Sir Thomas Lucy. He now introduced that wor- 
thy magistrate himself, sitting in judgment in the hall of 
his house upon the youthful culprit from the neighbour- 
ing town. The account of the examination is supposed to 
be written by the magistrate’s clerk, one Ephraim Barnett, 
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a kindly soul, who allows his own compassion for the pris- 
oner to appear plainly enough in the course of his narra- 
tive. The accusers are two of Sir Thomas’s keepers, and 
the accused finds a malicious enemy in the person of the 
family chaplain, Master Silas Gough, who is conceived as 
having views of his own in reference to Anne Hathaway. 
The knight himself is made to show gleams of sense and 
kindness through his grotesque family and personal vanity. 
He has pretensions, moreover, to the character of an ora- 
cle on matters poetical. After many courteous rejoinders 
and coyert banterings addressed by the prisoner to the 
knight, and many discomfitures of Master Silas, with much 
discussion and quotation of poetry, and an energetic work- 
ing out of the intrinsic irony of the situation, the scene is 
brought to a close by the sudden escape of the prisoner, 
who darts out of the hall before any one can lay hands 
upon him, and in a trice is seen galloping past reach of 
pursuit upon his father’s sorrel mare. 

This is the longest and most sustained attempt ever 
made by Landor at witty or humorous writing. One of 
the greatest of humorists, Charles Lamb, is reported to 
have said of the book, which appeared a few weeks before 
his death, that only two men could have written it, namely, 
the man who did write it, or he on whom it was written. 
This friendly formula was probably uttered with little 
meaning; but by Mr. Forster it has been taken in all seri- 
ousness. -One of the earliest literary efforts of that zeal- 
ous biographer himself was an enthusiastic review of the 
Examination of Shakspeare when it appeared; and in 
writing Landor’s life five-and-thirty years later he showed 
himself as enthusiastic as ever. Mrs. Browning has ex- 
pressed a similar opinion, but I think it is one few stu- 
dents are likely to share. Landor’s natural style is almost 
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too weighty ; his imitation of the seventeenth-century dic- 
tion in this scene renders it even cumbrous. The imita- 
tive character of the prose is moreover quite out of keep- 
ing with the purely Landorian style of the verses with 
which the dialogue is interspersed. “Is there a man wise 
enough,” wrote Landor once, “to know whether he himself 
is witty or not, to the extent he aims at? I doubt whether 
any question needs more self-examination. It is only the 
fool's heart that is at rest upon it.” That Landor’s own 
heart was not fully at rest on the question he shows by 
saying of the Ezamination, when he sent it off, “It is full 
of fun, I know not whether of wit.” It is evident that 
Landor’s ample, exaggerative, broadly ironical vein of fan 
needed, in order to commend it to others, the help of his 
own genial presence and exulting, irresistible Iangh. As 
conveyed by his strong-backed, stately-paced written sen- 


tences, its effect is to oppress rather than/to exhilarate; 


such at least is the feeling of the present writer. Witty, 
in a towering, substantial, solidly ingenious way, Landor 
unquestionably is; but tellingly or adroitly so he is not; 
the trick of lightness, grotesqueness, of airy or grim ban- 
ter, of rapidity and flash, is not within the compass of 
his powers. 

Cambrous as may be its pace, loaded its wit, the Fz- 
amination is nevertheless rich in original thought and in- 
vention, and in wise and tender sayings; and some of the 
verses scattered through it, particularly the piece called the 
Maid’s Lament, are excellent. Bat, on the whole, it seems 
to me the nearest approach to an elaborate failure made 
by Landor in this form of writing. The personage of 
Shakspeare himself is certainly less successful than that of 
Sir Thomas Lucy. A single brief quotation may serve to 
show how energetically the author contrives to push his 
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own vein of irony, and at the same time of poetry, into 
the utterances of the didactic knight. Waiving a prom- 
ised lecture to the prisoner on the meaning of the words 
‘natural cause,” Sir Thomas Lucy goes on: 


“Thy mind being unprepared for higher cogitations, and the 
groundwork and religious duty not being well rammer-beaten and 
flinted, I do pass over this supererogatory point, and inform thee 
rather that, bucks and swans and herons have something in their 


very names announcing them of knightly appurtenance. And (God. 


forfend that evil do ensue therefrom !) that a goose on the common, 
or a game-cock on the loft of cottager or villager, may be seized, 
bagged, and abducted, with far less offence to the laws. In a buck 
there is something so gainly and so grand, he treadeth the earth with 
such ease and such agility, he abstaineth from all other animals with 
such punctilious avoidance, one would imagine God created him when 
He created knighthood. In the swan there is such purity, such cold- 
ness is there in the element he inhabiteth,’such solitude of station, 
that verily he doth remind me of the Virgin Queen herself. Of the 
heron I have less to say, not having him about me; but I never 
heard his lordly croak without the conceit that it resembled a chan- 
cellor’s or a primate’s.” 


Following the Hzamination of Shakspeare in the same 
volume, and in a far happier vein, was a conversation, also 
feigned to have been preserved by the same scribe, Ephra- 
im Barnett, between Essex and Spenser after the burning 
of the poet’s house and of his children in Ireland. This 
is, indeed, one of the noblest of all Landor’s dialogues of 
passion. Caring little for Spenser’s poetry, he had always 


been interested in his View of the State of Affairs in Ire- 


land ; and Ireland in the wild days of the tithe rebellion, 
which was at its height when Landor wroté} was in the 
foreground of all men’s thoughts. The beginning of the 
dialogue is political; Essex, who has just been charged 
with the settlement of the kingdom, questions Spenser 
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without at first noticing his anguish and perturbation. 
Then follows the famous passage in which the revelation 
of the poet’s misfortunes is at length forced from him. The 
noble courtesy of Essex, and the tenderness and imaginative 
beauty of the attempts made by him to console his friend 
before he knows the full nature of the misfortune, are set 
in his finest contrast with the crushed despair of Spenser, 
his shrinking from the intolerable memories within him, 
and the spasm almost of madness with which those mem- 
ories at last burst from his lips, yet without ever tear- 
ing or forcing the strong fabric of the language in-which 
they are conveyed. This is the dialogue to which per- 
haps first of all the reader should turn who wishes to form 
an idea of Landor’s peculiar dramatic power and dramatic 
method. 

The second book planned, and in great part written, by 
Landor at Fiesole was on a Greek theme++Pericles and 
Aspasia—and filled two volumes. It is characteristic of 
the author that he chose for the treatment of this subject 
a form which no one else would have thought of, namely, 
the epistolary. He originally intended to introduce con- 
versations as well, but in the end decided not to do so, and 
the book as it stands consists entirely of imaginary letters 
from Pericles to Aspasia, from Aspasia to Pericles, and 
from a few minor personages to each of them. The chief 
of these subordinate correspondents is Cleone, a friend 
and former companion of Aspasia at Miletus. Cleone is 
in love with a youth, Xeniades, who himself hopelessly 
loves Aspasia, and, following her to Athens, dies there. 
Famous personages of Greek history, as Anaxagoras and 
Alcibiades, take part also in the correspondence. It is 
made to begin with the arrival of Aspasia in Athens, and 
her first meeting with Pericles, which is represented as 
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taking place at a performance of the Prometheus Bound 


of Aischylus, and it ends with the death of Pericles during 
the plague of Athens and the occupation of the Athenian 
territory by the Spartans. Landor, as he used to say, 
loved walking upon the heights; he loved to think him- 
self into fellow-citizenship with the greatest figures of the 
greatest ages of history; and he created for himself in 
Pericles and Aspasia an opportunity for pouring out all 
that he had imagined or reflected concerning the golden 
age of Greece. His sense of the glories of that age can 
best be realized by reading the language which he himself 
puts into the mouth of Pericles. Conscious of his ap- 
proaching end, Pericles writes a farewell letter to Aspasia, 
whom he has sent into the country out of reach of con- 
tagion : 

“Tt is right and orderly (he begins) that he who has partaken 
so largely in the prosperity of the Athenians, should close the proces- 
sion of their calamities. The fever that has depopulated our city 
returned.upon me last night, and Hippocrates and Acron tell me 
’ that my end is near. 2 

“When we agreed, 0 Aspasia, in the beginning of our loves, to 
communicate our thoughts by writing, even while we were both in 
Athens, and when we had many reasons for it, we little foresaw the 
more powerful one that has rendered it necessary of late. We never 
can meet again. The laws forbid it, and love itself enforces them. 
Let wisdom be heard by you as imperturbably, and affection as au- 
thoritatively, as ever ; and remember that the sorrow of Pericles can 
arise but from the bosom of Aspasia. There is only one word of 
tenderness we could say, which we have not said oftentimes before, 
and there is no consolation in it. The happy never say, and never 
hear said, farewell.” 


Then, in a strain at once of composed resignation and ex- 
ulting retrospect, and in language beneath the austere sim- 
plicity of which there throbs the pulse of a passionate 
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emotion, he proceeds to recount the glorious memories of 
his life: 


“And now (he concludes) at the close of my day, when every light 
is dim, and every guest departed, let me own that these wane before 
me, remembering, as I do, in the pride and fulness of my heart, that 
Athens confided her glory, and Aspasia her happiness, to me. 

“Have I been a faithful guardian? Do I resign them to the cus- 
tody of the gods undiminished and unimpaired? Welcome, then, 
welcome, my last hour! After enjoying for so great a number of 
years, in my public and private life, what I believe has never been 
the lot of any other, I now extend my hand to the urn, and take with- 
out reluctance or hesitation what is the lot of all.” 


The technical scholar, it is true, will find in Pericles and 
Aspasia improbabilities and anachronisms enough; for 
Landor wrote as usual ont of his head, and without re- 
newing his acquaintance with authorities for his special 
purpose; and his knowledge, astonishing from any other 
point of view, was from that of technical scholarship in- 
complete. He did not trouble himself about considera- 
tions of this kind, observing rightly enough that Dialogue 
was not History, and that in a work of imagination some 
liberties might legitimately be taken with fact. Only, 
then, he should have been careful not to quit that sphere 
of thought and feeling where imagination is lawfully par- 
amount; not to lay aside, as he too often does, the tone 
of the literary artist for that of the critical and historical 
inquirer. Pericles and Aspasia, like some of the classical 
Conversations, has the misfortune of being weighted with 
disquisitions too learned for the general reader, and not 
sound enough for the special student. But for this draw- 
back, the book is throughout in Landor’s best manner. 
It is full of variety and invention; we pass from the per- 


formance of Prometheus before the assembled Athenians 
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to Aspasia’s account of the dawn of love between herself’ 
and Pericles, and of the fascination and forwardness of 
the boy Alcibiades, to letters which reveal the love-frenzy 
of the unhappy Xeniades; then to others containing crit- 
icisms, accompanied by imaginary specimens, of various 
greater or minor Greek poets; and thence to original ex- 
ercises in poetry by the correspondents themselves. One 
of these, the fragment attempted, we are- asked to believe, 
by Aspasia, on the re-union of Agamemnon and Iphigenia 
among the shades, Landor always acconnted his best piece 
of dramatic writing in verse. In later editions there are 
added in this place other scenes exhibiting the vengeance 
of Orestes, and illustrating the proud and well-founded con- 
fidence of originality with which Landor was accustomed 
to approach anew themes already handled, even by the 
greatest of masters. Besides all this, we have speeches of 
Pericles on the death of Cimon, the war of Samos, the de- 
fection of Megara and of Eubcea, and the poliey of Athens 
against Sparta; speeches brief, compressed, stately, uniting 
with a careful avoidance of the examples to be found in 
Thucydides a still more careful observance of the precept, 
“There is so very much not to say.” We have the scene 
in which Aspasia is accused before the assembly, and Per- 
icles defends her. Towards the close of the correspond- 
ence we find reflected in it the shadows of war, pestilence, 
and calamity. Finally, after the death of Pericles, there 
are added two letters in which Alcibiades tells Aspasia 
how he died, and how Cleone, arriving at the house of 
mourning from Miletus, was seized by infection on the 
threshold, and staggering towards the garden where Xeni- 
ades lay buried, died clasping the tomb of him she had 
Joved in vain. 

In all this the strength, conciseness, and harmony of 
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Landor’s English style are at their height. The verses in 
the book are again very unequal; its prose is exemplary 
and delightful. The properly dramatic parts, the ebb and 
flow of feeling between- Pericles and Aspasia, and between 
Cleone and Xeniades, are often touched with Landor’s ut- 
most, that is, as we have said, with an all but Shakspea- 
rian subtlety and justice of insight. The reflective parts 
are full of sayings as new as they are wise, often illus- 
trated and enforced with images of singular beauty. The 
spirit of beauty, indeed, reigns, as it reigns in hardly any 
other modern writing, over the thoughts and language of 
the characters, and the two volumes are perhaps the rich- 
est mine which English prose literature contains of noble 
and unused quotations. 

As if the body of his book were not full enough, Lan- 
dor must needs append to it two close-packed epilogues 
written in his own name. One was politidal, nominally 
on the Athenian government, but really full of his ideas 
on modern and especially English politics, on the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, the reform of the House 
of Lords, and of the episcopacy; the other literary, con- 
taining many of those arguments on language and orthog- 
raphy, intended for insertion in the Conversations, of which 
Landor’s original draft had for the present disappeared 
through the carelessness of Mr. N. P. Willis. That gen- 
tleman had in the meantime not a little scandalized his 
acquaintances in England by the book in which he had 
narrated his experiences. To this publication, and to his 
own loss, Landor alludes as follows: “I never look for 
anything, but I should add disappointment and some de- 
gree of inquietude to the loss. I regret the appearance 
of his book more than the disappearance of mine. . . . 


Greatly as I have been flattered by the visits of American 
34 
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gentlemen, I hope that for the future no penciller of sim- 
ilar compositions will deviate in my favour to the right 
hand of the road from Florence to Fiesole. In case of 
mistake, there is a charming view of the two cities. and of 
Valdarno and Vallombrosa, from the iron gate at the en- 
trance of my grounds: I could not point out a more ad- 
vantageous position.” 

Landor had by this time learnt not to’ imperil his equa- 
nimity by personal dealings with publishers. Mr.G. P. R. 
James undertook the arrangements for Pericles and Aspa- 
sia, as Lady Blessington had undertaken those for the z- 
amination of Shakspeare. The book was received with 
delight by a distinguished few, but ignored by the general 
public. The publisher lost.money by it, and Landor, with- 
out a word of complaint, insisted on making good the loss. 
He, in like manner, paid instead of recciving money for 
the publication of his next book, the Pentameron and 
Pentalogia. The Pentameron is a series of dialogues, con- 
nected by a slender thread of narrative, and supposed to 
have been held on five successive days between Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, in Boccaccio’s villa of Certaldo, during his 
recovery from an illness and not long before his death. 
The Pentalogia, which follows, is a series of five miscel- 
laneous dramatic scenes entirely independent of the Pen- 
tameron, and. conceived in just the same vein as the 
shorter dramatic imaginary conversations, only written in 
blank verse instead of prose. Two of these are from the 
story of Orestes, and are incorporated in the later editions 
of Pericles and Aspasia ; the others are between Essex 
and Bacon; the Parents of Luther; and William’ Rufus 
and Tyrrell; the latter a piece of great vigour and spirit. 

In the Pentameron Landor is again at his very best. 
All his study of the great Italian writers of the fourteenth 
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century, and all his recent observations of Tuscan scenery 
and Tuscan character, are turned to skilfal and harmo- 
nious account. Landor loved and understood Boecaccio 
through and through; and if he over-estimated that pro- 
lifie and amiable genius in comparison with other and 
greater men, it was an error which for the present purpose 
was almost an advantage. Nothing can be pleasanter 
than the intercourse of the two friendly poets as Landor 
had imagined it; nothing More classically idyllic than the 
incidental episodes. Even the humour of the piece is suc- 
cessful, in all at least that has to do with the characters 
of the sly parish priest, the pretty and shrewd servant 
maid Assontina, and her bashfal lover. True, there occur 
one or two heavy stories, heavily and ineffeetively told. 
And many lovers of Dante may be shocked at the unsym- 
pathetic eriticism of that poet which fills a large part of 
each day's conversation. This is in part consonant with 
the opinions aseribed traditionally to Petrarch, and in part 
represents Landor’s private judgment. He held Dante tc 
be one of the very greatest of all poets, but thought he 
showed his true greatness only at rare intervals. Recog- 
nizing in poetry, as in history, the part due to the indi- 
vidual alone, Landor holds Dante personally responsible 
for all those qualities which were imprinted on him by 
his element and his age. Instead of perceiving in him, 
as Carlyle taught the next generation of students to per- 
eeive, the “voice” of all the Catholic centuries, the in- 
carnation of the spirit of the Middle Age and of Florence, 
Landor acknowledged in him only a man of extraordinary 
genius, who had indulged in the Jnferno in a great deal 
of vindictive ferocity, and in the Paradiso of barren the 
ological mysticism. Having no sympathy for the Gothic 
in literature, that is to say, for the fantastic, the unreason- 
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able, and the grim, Landor collects for superfluous and 
somewhat tedious reprobation examples of these quali- 
ties from Dante. He asserts an extravagant dispropor- 
tion between the good and the bad parts of his work, and 
fails to do justice even to that unmatched power which 
Dante exhibits in every page, and which Landor himself 
shared with him in a remarkable degree, of striking out a 
visible image in words sudden, massive,‘and decisive. But 
all this and more may be forgiven Landor for the sake of 
such criticism as he devotes to those parts of Dante which 
he does admire. On the episode of Piero and Francesca 
he has put into the mouth of Boccaccio the following 
comments : 


“ Petrarca. The thirty lines from Hd io senti are unequalled by 
any other continuous thirty in the whole dominions of poetry. 

Boccaccio. Give me rather the six on Francesca: for if in the 
former I find the simple, vigorous, clear narration, I find also what I 
would not wish, the features of Ugolino reflected full in Dante. The 
two characters are similar in themselves; hard, cruel, inflexible, 
malignant, but, whenever moved, moved powerfully. In Francesca, 
with the faculty of divine spirits, he leaves his own nature (not, in- 
deed, the exact representative of theirs), and converts all his strength 
into tenderness. The great poet, like the original man of the Plato- 
nists, is double, possessing the further advantage of being able to 
drop one half at his option, and to resume it. Some of the tender- 
est on paper have no sympathies beyond; and some of the austerest 
in their intercourse with their fellow-creatures, have deluged the 
world with tears. It is not from the rose that the bee gathers 
honey, but often from the most acrid and most hitter leaves and 
petals. ; 

‘Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato di cotanto nmante, 
Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso! 
La bocca mi baci tutto tremante. . . 


Galeotto fa il libro, e chilo scrisse. . . 
Quel giorno pid non vi leggemmo avante.’ 
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In the midst of her punishment, Francesca, when she comes to the 
tenderest part of her story, tells it with complacency and delight ; 
and, instead of naming Paolo, which indeed she never has done from 
the beginning, she now designates him as 


‘ Questi, che mai da me non fia diviso fi 


Are we not impelled to join in her prayer, wishing them happier in 
their union ? 

Petrarca. Tf there be no sin in it. 

Boccaccio, Ay, and even if there be... God help us! What a 
sweet aspiration in each cesura of the verse! three love-sighs fixt 
and incorporate! Then, when she hath said 


‘La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante,’ 


she stops: she would avert the eyes of Dante from her: he looks 
for the sequel: she thinks he looks severely: she says, ‘Galeotto 
is the name of the book,’ fancying by this timorous little flight she 
has drawn him far enough from the nest of her young loves. No, the 
eagle beak of Dante and his piercing eyes are yet over her. ‘Gale- 
otto is the name of the book.’ ‘What matters that?’ ‘And of the 
writer.’ ‘Or that either?’ At last she disarms him; but how? 
‘That day we read no more.’ Such a depth of intuitive judgment, 
such a delicacy of perception, exists not in any other work of human 
genius,” 


Jé is a part of Landor’s own delicacy in handling the 
passage that he postpones until another time the mention 
of its one flaw, namely, the fact that Galeotto is really 
an equivalent for Pandurus. Next to this example of 
what Landor could do in criticism, let us take, also from 
the Pentameron, an example of what he could do in alle- 
gory. This was a form of composition for which Landor 
had in general some contempt, especially when, as by 
Spenser, it was used as a foundation more or less shifting 
and dubious for an independent structure of romance. 
But the direct and unambiguous use of allegory in illus- 
tration of human life and experience he thought occasion- 
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ally permissible, and no one except the object of his aver- 
sion, Plato, has used it as well. Petrarch’s allegory, or 
rather dream, in the Pentameron, is of love, sleep, and 
death. It is an example unmatched, as I think, in litera- 
ture, of the union of Greek purity of outline with Flor- 
entine poignancy of sentiment. The oftener we read it, 
the more strongly it attracts and holds us by the treble 
charm of its quiet, sober cadences, its luminous imagery, 
and its deep, consolatory wisdom. The thoughts and 
feelings concerning life and the issnes of life, which it 
translates into allegorical shape, will be found to yield 
more and more meaning the closer they are grasped : 


“T had reflected for some time on this subject (the use and misuse 
of allegory, says Petrarch), when, wearied with the length of my walk 
over the mountains, and finding a soft-old mole-hill covered with 
grey grass by the wayside, I laid my head upon it and slept. I can- 
not tell how long it was before a species of dream or vision came 
over me. ; 

“Two beautiful youths appeared beside me; each was winged ; 
but the wings were hanging down, and seemed ill adapted to flight. 
One of them, whose voice was the softest I ever heard, looking at me 
frequently, said to the other, ‘He is under my guardianship for the 
present; do not awaken him with that feather.’ Methought, on 
hearing the whisper, I saw something like the feather of-an arrow, 
and then the arrow itself—the whole of it, even to the point—al- 
though he carried it in such a manner that it was difficult at first to 
discover more than a palin’s length of it; the rest of the shaft (and 
the whole of the barb) was behind his ancles. 

« ‘This feather never awakens any one,’ replied he, rather petulant- 
ly, ‘but it brings more of confident security, and more of cherished 
dreams than you, without me, are capable of imparting.’ 

“* Be it so, answered the gentler, ‘none is Jess inclined to quarrel 
or dispute than Iam. Many whom you have wounded grievously call 
upon me for succour, but so little am I disposed to thwart you it is 
seldom I venture to do more for them than to whisper a few words 
of comfort in passing. How many reproaches on these occasions 
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have been cast upon me for indifference and infidelity! Nearly as 
many, and nearly in the same terms as upon you.’ 

“““ Odd enough that we, O Sleep! should be thought so alike,’ said 
Love, contemptuously. ‘Yonder is he who bears a nearer resemblance 
to you; the dullest have observed it.’ 

“J fancied I turned my eyes to where he was pointing, and saw at 
a distance the figure he designated.. Meanwhile the contention went 
on uninterruptedly. Sleep was slow in asserting his power or his 
benefits Love recapitulated them, but only that he might assert his 
own above them. Suddenly he ealled on me to decide, and to choose 
my patron. Under the influence, first of the one, then of the other, 
I sprang from repose to rapture; I alighted from rapture on repose, 
and knew not which was sweetest. Love was very angry with me, 
and declared he would cross me throughout the whole of my exist- 
ence. Whatever I might on other occasions have thought of his ve- 
racity, I now felt too surely the conviction that he would keep his 
word. At last, before the close of the altercation, the third genius 
had advanced, and stood near us. I cannot tell how I knew him, * 
but I knew him to be the genius of Death. Breathless as I was at 
beholding him, I soon became familiar with his features. First they 
seemed only calm; presently they became contemplative, and lastly, 
beautiful ; those of the Graces themselves are less regular, less har- 
monious, less composed. Love glanced at him unsteadily, with a 
countenance in which there was somewhat of anxiety, somewhat of 
disdain, and cried, ‘Go away! goaway! Nothing that thou touchest 
lives.’ 

“<«Say rather, child,’ replied the advancing form, and advancing 
grew loftier and statelier, ‘say rather that nothing of beautiful or of 
glorious lives its own true life until my wing hath passed over it.’ 

“Tove pouted, and rumpled and bent down with his forefinger the 
stiff short feathers on his arrow-head, but replied not. Although he 
frowned worse than ever, and at me, I dreaded him less and less, 
and scarcely looked toward him. The milder and calmer genius, the 
third, in proportion as I took courage to contemplate him, regarded 
me with more and more complacency. He held neither flower nor 
arrow, as the others did; but throwing back the clusters of dark curls 
that overshadowed his countenance, he presented to me his hand, 
openly and benignly. I shrank on looking at him so near, and yet 1 
sighed to love him. He smiled, not without an expression of pity, at 
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perceiving my diffidence, my timidity ; for I remembered how soft was” 


the hand of Sleep, how warm and entrancing was Loye’s. By degrees 
I grew ashamed of my ingratitude, and turning my face away, I held 
out my arms and felt my neck within his. Composure allayed all the 
throbbings of my bosom, the coolness of freshest morning breathed 
around, the heavens seemed to open above me, while the beautiful 
cheek of my deliverer rested on my head. I would now have looked 
for those others, but, knowing my intention by my gesture, he said, 
consolatorily— 

“¢Sleep'is on his way to the earth, where many are calling him, 
but it is not to them he hastens; for every call only makes him fly 
further off. Sedately and gravely as he looks, he is nearly as capri- 
cious and volatile as the more arrogant and ferocious one.’ 

“¢ And Love,” said I, ‘ whither is he departed? If not too late, I 
would propitiate and appease him,’ 

“ «He who cannot follow me, he who cannot overtake and pass me,’ 

said the genius,‘is unworthy of the name, the most glorious in 
‘earth or heaven. Look up! Love is yonder, and ready to receive 
thee.’ Mm 

“T looked ; the earth was under me; I saw only the clear blue sky, 

and something brighter above it.” 


The Pentameron bears on its title-page the date 1837. 
Before the book appeared a great change had come over 
Landor’s life. He had said farewell to his beautiful home 
at Fiesole; had turned his back upon his children; up- 
rooted himself from all his household pleasures and occu- 
pations; and come back to live alone in England, In 
a poem introduced into the Pentameron itself, in which 
those pleasures and occupations are more fully described 
than in any other of his writings, he looks upon them 
already as things of the past. The piece is nominally 
quoted by Boccaccio as the work of an Italian gentleman 
forced to leave his country; it is really an address written 
by Landor from England to his youngest son “ Carlino.” 

To this second disruption of his home Landor had been 
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forced by renewed dissensions with his wife. The Fieso- 
Jan household had, in truth, been below the surface no 
harmonious or well-ordered one. A husband absorbed in 
his own imaginings, a wife more ready to make herself 
agreeable to any one else than to her husband, children 
devotedly loved, but none the less allowed to run wild, 
here were of themselves elements enough of domestic 
shipwreck. Add to this that Landor’s own occasional 
bursts of passion would seem to have met more than their 
match in Mrs. Landov’s persistent petulance of opposition. 
The immediate cause of his departure he himself, and at 
least one friendly witness, alleged to have been the lan- 
guage repeatedly, and in the face of all remonstrances, 
addressed to him by his wife in presence of the children. 
This Landor had felt to be alike demoralizing to them and 
humiliating to himself, and had determined to endure it 
no longer. He left his home in the spring of 1835; spent 
the summer by himself at the baths of Lucca; reached 
England early in the autumn, stayed for three months with 
his friend Ablett at Llanbedr, and then went for the winter 


_ to Clifton. Next year he was for a long time again at 


, Lianbedr, after which he stayed for a while in London, re- 


newing old friendships and forming new. In the mean- 
time friends of both sides of the house had been endeav- 
ouring to bring about some kind of arrangement between 
the husband and wife. In the interests of the children, 
over whom Mrs. Landor confessed that she had no con- 
trol, it was proposed that while they and she should con- 
tinue to live together, whether in England or abroad, Lan- 
dor should establish himself, if not under the same roof, 
at any rate close by. At one time it was settled that the 
children should come to meet their father in Germany, 
and with that view Landor traveiled to Heidelberg in 
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September, 1836. But they never came, nor were any of 
the other proposed arrangements in the end found practi- 
cable. Landor’s children remained with their mother at 
Fiesole ; letters and presents continued to be exchanged 
between them and their father; twice or thrice in the 
coming years they came to visit him in England; but 
they were practically lost to him henceforward. With 
his wife’s relations living in this country he continued to 
be on perfectly cordial terms. The winter of 183637 
he passed, like the last, at Clifton, where he and Southey, 
whose health and strength began about this time to fail, 
once more enjoyed the happiness of each other’s society. 
From Clifton Landor went again, as on the previous year, 
first to stay with Ablett at Llanbedr, and then with Lady 
Blessington, now widowed, in London. The rest of the 
summer having been spent in visits at Torquay and Plym- 
outh, he finally settled down, in October, 1837, at Bath ; 
and from this date a new period in his life begins. 

The two years between Landor’s departure from Fiesole 
and his establishment at Bath had not been idly spent. 
The last touches had been added to Pericles and Aspasia, 
and a good deal of the Pentameron had been for the first 
time written, either at the Baths of Lucca or afterwards 
in England. Other minor publications had quickly fol- 
lowed. First an Irish squib in verse, of which the less 
said the better, directed against the morality of the priest- 
hood, and entitled Terry Hogan. Next a political pam- 
phlet in the form of letters addressed to Lord Melbourne, 
and called Letters of a Conservative. The particular point 
to’ which these letters is directed is the remedy of episco- 
pal abuses in Wales; but they contain much political and 
personal matter of interest besides. For one thing they 
inform us of, what students of Landor seem hitherto to 
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have overlooked, the precise shape which his long-cher- 
ished project of a history of his own times had latterly 
assumed, and of the end to which it had come: 


“Tt is known to many distinguished men, literary and political, of 
both parties, that I have long been occupied in writing a work, which 
I thought to entitle The Letters of a Conservative. In these I at- 
tempted to trace and to expose the faults and fallacies of every ad- 
ministration, from the beginning of the year one thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-five. I was born at the opening of that year; 
and many have been my opportunities of conversing, at home and 

abroad, with those who partook in the events that followed it....1 
threw these papers into the fire; no record of them is existing.” - 


Landor’s reason for destroying his work had been the 
creditable one that its reprehension of some living states- 
men had come to him to seem more strong than was de- 
sirable to publish. In the course of the far narrower ar- 
gument to which his present Letters are directed, Landor 
finds occasion for these extremely characteristic observa- 
tions on the national and religious characteristics of the 
Welsh, to whom, after his prolonged visits at Llanbedr, 
he feels more kindly now yaaa of yore, in comparison with 
those of the Irish: 


“Tn the Irish we see the fire and vivacity of a southern people: 
their language, their religion, every thought is full of images, They 
have been, and ever must be, idolaters. Do not let their good clergy 
be angry with me for the expression. I mean no harm by it. Firm- 
ly do I believe that the Almighty is too merciful and too wise for 
anger or displeasure at it. Would one of these kind-hearted priests 
be surly at being taken for another? Certainly not: and quite as 
certainly the Maker of mankind will graciously accept their grati- 
tude, whether the offering be laid in the temple or on the turf, 
whether in the enthusiasm of the heart, before a beautiful image, 
expressing love and benignity, or, without any visible object, in the 
bleak and desert air. 
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“The Welshman is serious, concentrated, and morose; easily of- 
fended, not easily appeased; strongly excited by religious zeal; but 
there is melancholy in the musick of his mind. Cimmerian gloom 
is hanging still about his:character; and his God is the God of the 
mountain and the storm.” 


One more equally characteristic quotation, and we may 
close the Letters of a Conservative. 


“The Bishop of London groaned at an apparition in Ireland: and 
a horrible one it was indeed. A clergyman was compelled by the 
severity of Fortune, or, more Christianly speaking, by the wiles and 
maliciousness of Satan, to see his son work in his garden. 

“Had the right reverend baron passed my house, early in the 
morning, or late in the evening, the chances are that he would haye 
found me doing the same thing, and oftentimes more unprofitably ; 
that is, planting trees from which some other will gather the fruit. 
Would his mitred head have turned giddy to see me on a ladder, 
pruning or grafting my peaches? I should have been sorry for it, 
not being used to come down until my work was over, even when 
visitors no less illustrious than the right reverend baron have called 
on me. -But we have talked together in our relative stations; I 
above, they below.” ] 


Besides this, Landor contributed in 1837 to Leigh 
Hunt’s Monthly Repository a series of dialogues .and let- 
ters called High and Low Life in Italy, which are good in 
proportion to their gravity; the majority, being facetious, 
are somewhat forced and dreary. A rare volume, and one 
much cherished by the lovers of Landor, is that which Mr. 
Ablett printed for private distribution in this same year 
1837. It contains a lithograph from Count D’Orsay’s 
profile of Landor drawn in 1825; a dedication or inscrip- 
tion two pages long, and in the most mincingly ceremo- 
nious vein, to Mrs. Ablett by her husband, and a selection 
from the Conversations and other fugitive pieces which 
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Landor had contributed to various periodicals since his 
visit to England five years before; besides some extracts 
from Leigh Hunt, and one or two effusions which appear 
to be Mr. Ablett’s own. 

Lastly, Landor printed, still in the autumn of 1837, a 
pamphlet in rhyming couplets which he called A Satire 
on Satirists, and Admonition to Detractors. This is an 
attempt in a manner of writing which he had abandoned 
since boyhood. Landor had allowed himself for once to 
be irritated by a review; an attack, namely, on his scholar- 
ship (accompanied, it should be said, with general criti- 
cisms of a laudatory kind), which had appeared in Black- 
wood. He now indulged, clumsily it must be confessed, 
in the somewhat stale entertainment of baiting Scotch re- 
viewers. The only things which make the Satire note- 
worthy are the lines in which Landor alludes to his own 
scene of Avaynemnon and Iphigenia— XM 


“Far from the footstool of the tragic throne, 
I am tragedian in this scene alone ”— 


and the passages in which he allows himself to turn 
against the old object of his respect and admiration, 
Wordsworth. He had been letting certain remarks ut- 
tered by or attributed to Wordsworth rankle in his mind. 
He had begun to discover, during his visit in 1832, the 
narrow intellectual sympathies of that great poet, and his 
indifference to the merits of nearly all poetry except his 
own. Now again, in the summer of 1837, Landor had 
seen or imagined Wordsworth cold, while every one else 
was enthusiastic, when they were present together at the 
first night of Talfourd’s Zon. Lastly, it had been related 
to him that Wordsworth had said he would not give five 
shillings a ream for the poetry of Southey. Never in the 
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least degree jealous on his own account, Landor was in- 
tensely so on account of his friend, and forgetting the life- 
long intimacy and regard of Wordsworth and Southey, 
thought proper to call the former to account as a “De 
tractor.” The lines in which he does so -are not good; 
they hit what was to some extent really a blot in Words- 
worth’s nature; but they had much better never have been 
written ; and we think with regret of the old phrases of 
regard—‘vir, civis, philosophe, poeta, prestantissime,” and 
“ When ’mid their light thy light appears.” Wordsworth, 
to whose notice the attack was only brought some time 
after it appeared, was little ruffled by it. Neither was 
Landor, on his part, when Crabbe Robinson strongly re- 
monstrated with htm on his Satére, the least offended. 
Among other things, Landor had referred to his own lines 
on the Shell, from Gebir, as being “the bar from which 
Wordsworth drew his wire” in a nearly analogous passage 
of the Hzcursion. Wordsworth denied any conscious imi- 
tation. It may at this point not be without interest to 
compare Landor’s original lines, the best known in all his 
poetry, with those in which they were thus echoed by his 
brother poets, accidentally, it seems, by Wordsworth, and 
avowedly by Byron. In the original it is the seanymph 
who proposes the shell as an appropriate forfeit to be paid 
by her to Tamar if he beats her in wrestling: 
“But I have sinuous shells of pearly hue 

Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 

In the Sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked, 

His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave ; 

Shake one, and it awakens; then apply 

Its polisht lip to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there,” 
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Byron’s lines in The [sland compare the subdued sound 
of the sea at sunset with that to be heard in the shell; and 
it is of a piece with his usual swinging carelessness that 
the “murmurer” of one line is made to “rave,” three 
lines further on, : 


“The Ocean scarce spoke louder with his swell 
Than breathes his mimic murmurer in the shell, 
As, far divided from his parent deep, 

The sea-born infant cries, and will not sleep, 
Raising his little plaint in vain, to rave 
For the broad bosom of his nursing wave.” 


Wordsworth turns the phenomenon to account for the 
purposes of a fine metaphysical and didactic metaphor, 
describing it at the same time in lines which, compared 
with any of those in the passage from Gebir except the 
fourth and fifth, are somewhat lumbering and diluted. 
The shell, Landor said, had in this version lést its pearly 
hue within, and its memory of where it had abided. 


‘“*T have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; 
To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listen’d intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brighten’d with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor express’d 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a Shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith,” 


In Landor’s general criticisms on Wordsworth’s poetry, 
from this time forward, there is perceptible less change of 
tone than in those on his person. The great achievement 


of Wordsworth, his poetical revelation of a sympathy, more 
M g* 
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close and binding than had ever before been expressed in 
words, between the hearts of nature and of man, had in it 
too much of the metaphysical for Landor at any time fully 
to appreciate. But now, as formerly, Wordsworth re- 
mained for Landor a fine poet, althoagh marred by pue- 
rility and dulness; the best of all poets of country life; 
the author of the best sonnets, after one or two of Milton, 
in the language; and, in his Laodamiw, of at least one 
poem classical both in thought and expression, 


aby 


CHAPTER VIL. 


LIFE AT BATH—DRAMAS—HELLENICS—LAST FRUIT—DRY 
STICKS, 


[1837—1858.] 


Durine the two unsettled years that followed his return 
to England, Landor, as we have seen, continued to write 
as industriously as ever. Neither is there perceptible in 
the works so produced the shadow of any severe inward 
struggle or distress. Did Landor then really, we cannot 
help asking ourselves, feel very deeply the breaking up of 
his beautiful Italian home or not? A few years before he 
could not bear his children to be out of his sight even for 
a day; did he suffer as we should have expected him to 
suffer at his total separation from them now ? 

The poem of which mention has been made in the last 
chapter treats of their pleasures and occupations at the 
Villa Gherardesca in a tone of affectionate, but by no 
means inconsolable, regret. Another retrospective piece, 
written at Torquay in 1837, touches on the same matters 
in a still lighter strain. A brief and probably somewhat 
earlier Farewell to Italy, in blank verse, is a good deal 
graver in its tone; but the only instance, except once or 
twice in his letters, in which Landor writes of his changed 
life in a strain at all approaching despondency, is in the 


following set of verses composed on one of his birthdays; 
35 
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verses which happen also to be among his best; classically 
simple and straightforward in thought and diction, and in 
cadence unusually full and solemn : 


“The day returns, my natal day, 
Borne on the storm and pale with snow, 
And seems to ask me why I stay, 
Stricken by Time and bow’d by Woe. 


“Many were once the friends who came 
To wish me joy; and there are séme 
Who wish it now; but not the same ; 
They are whence friends can never come; 


“Nor are they you my love watcht o’er 
Cradled in innocence and sleep ; 
You smile into my eyes no more, 
Nor see the bitter tears they weep.” 


The same question which we have thus been led to ask 
ourselves as to the depth or lack of depth in Landor’s 
private and domestic feelings, seems to have been addressed 
to him in person by some friend about this time. Here 
is his reply: 


“So, then, I feel not deeply! if I did, 
I should have seized the pen and pierced eeanieh 
The passive world! 
And thus thou reasonest ? 
Well hast thou known the lover’s, not so well 
The poet’s heart: while that heart bleeds, the hand 
Presses it close.‘ Grief must run on and pass 
Into near Memory’s more quiet shade 
Before it can compose itself in song. 
He who is agonized and turns to show 
His agony to those who sit around, 
Seizes the pen in vain: thought, fancy, power, 
Rush back into his bosom; all the strength 
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Of genius cannot draw them into light 

From under mastering Grief ; but Memory, 

The Muse’s mother, nurses, rears them up, 
Informs, and keeps them with her all her days.” 


As a critical reflexion of general application, there is jus- 
tice in the thought here expressed with so much graceful- 
ness and precision ; but as solving the point raised in rela- 
tion to Landor’s own character, the answer can hardly be 
taken as sufficient. We must remember on the one hand 
that his principles, both in life and literature, tended to- 
wards the suppression and control of emotion rather than 
towards its indulgence and display. In life his ambition 
was to walk “with Epicurus on the right hand and Epic- 
tetus on the left:” in literature, to attain the balance and 
self-governance of the Greeks. For the former effort Lan- 
dor’s character unfitted him; his temperament was too 
strong for his philosophy; in the latter effort’ he succeed- 
ed, and a part of the peculiar quality of his.writing pro- 
ceeds from its expression of the most impetuous feelings 
and judgments in a style of classical sobriety and reserve. 
But stormy as was Landor’s nature upon the surface, we 
may still doubt whether its depths were ever so strongly 
moved by the things of real life as by the things of imag- 
ination. The bitterest tears he shed would seem by his 
own confession to have been those which were drawn from 
him, not by the sorrows and estrangements of his own ex- 
perience, but by moving passages of literature, and the mis- 
fortunes of old-world heroines and heroes. ‘‘ Most things,” 
he writes to Lady Blessington, “are real to me except re- 
alities.” The realities, moreover, which did affect him were 
chiefly the realities of to-day, and not those of yesterday 
or to-morrow. A wrench once made, a tie once broken, 
he could accommodate himself without too much suffering 
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to the change. Neither the sense of continuity nor the 
sense of responsibility in human relations seems to have 
been practically very strong in him. The injury done to 
his children by leaving them subject to no discipline at 
such an age and in such surroundings, would appear hard- 
ly to have weighed on Landor’s mind at all, and that it 
failed to do so is, I think, the most serious blot upon his 
character. - 

His own answer would have been that to separate the 
children from their mother would have been cruel, and to 
let them continue witnesses of-her altereations with him- 
self, impossible. The visits which as they grew up they 
came at long intervals to pay him in England, were at first 
ardently anticipated, but failed to lead to any relations of 
close or lasting sympathy.’ In all that concerned their ma- 
terial welfare, he had in the meanwhile shown himself as 
unreservedly generous as ever. Landovr’s estates of Llan- 
thony and Ipsley were yielding at this time upwards of 
three thousand pounds a year, of which mortgages and in- 
surances absorbed every year about fourteen hundred. Out 
of the remaining sixteen hundred a year he had been in 
the habit, during his life at Ipsley, of spending altogether 
not much over six, allowing the balance to accumulate for 
the benefit of his younger children. When he left Fiesole, 
he dispossessed himself, in the interest of his eldest son 
Arnold, of his property in the villa, with its farms and gar- 
dens, which of themselves were almost sufficient for the 
support of the family. . At the same time he made over 
to Mrs. Landor two-thirds of the income which he had 
been accustomed to spend while they were all under one 
roof, reserving to himself the other third only, that is about 
two hundred pounds a year. Finding this after a year or 
two’s experience in England insufficient, he allowed him- 
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self as much more ont of the share hitherto suffered to ac- 
cumulate for the younger children, making four hundred 
pounds a year in all. On this income Landor lived, and 
avas perfectly content to live, in the solitary home which 
he had by this time made for himself in a Bath ledging. 
His solitude was not morose or devoid of consolations. 
In Bath itself he found friends after his own heart, and 
first among them Colonel, afterwards Sir William, Napier, 
the historian of the Peninstiar War. with whom for years 
it was Landor’s habit to spend a part of almost every day. 
He enjoyed, moreover, the tender regard and devotion of 
his wife’s niece, Teresita Stopford, afterwards Lady Charles 
Beauclerk, as well as of another young lady, Rose Paynter, 
now Lady Sawle, a connexion of the Aylmer family, whose 
name and lineage revived old days and old affections in 
his mind. He was accustomed during the earlier part of 
his Bath life to pay visits nearly every yeat to a certain 
number of chosen friends, and most regularly of all to Lady 
Blessington. Throughout the long strain and fever of her 
brilliant, irregular“social career at Gore House, beset by 
cares and crowds, and hard pressed by the consequences of 
her own and D’Orsay’s profusion, this lady never lost the 
warmth and constancy of heart which so rarely accompany 
promiscuous hospitality, yet without which hospitality is 
but dust and ashes. She taught Landor to regard Gore 
House as a kind of second home, and he came to entertain 
quite a tender feeling for the room which was always kept 
for him there, and especially for a certain lilac and a cer- 
tain laurel that used to come into blossom about the time 
of his yearly visit. At Gore House he made, and from 
time to time refreshed, an acquaintance with many of the 
most distinguished men of the then rising generation. His 
closest friends of that generation were Forster and Dick- 
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ens, who attached themselves to him, the former especial- 
ly, with an enthusiastic warmth of admiration and regard. 
Besides Lady Blessington, we find Landor in the habit of 
paying visits to his old friend Kenyon at Wimbledon, to 
Julius Hare, now installed as archdeacon at the family liv- 


ing of Hurstmonceaux, to Ablett in Wales, to Lord Nugent — - 


near Aylesbury, to Sir William Molesworth at Pencarrow, 
to his brother Robert in his beautiful rectory at Birling- 
ham, to his sisters at Warwick, and to his wife’s sisters at 
Richmond. piel 

Wherever Landor went he made the same impression, 
which was that of a king and a lion among men. In ap- 
pearance he had gained greatly with age. As sturdy and 
as florid as ever, he was now in addition beautifully vener- 
able. His bold and keen grey eyes retained all their pow- 
er, his teeth remained perfectly strong and white, but his 
forehead had become bald and singularly imposing, high- 
vaulted, broad and full beneath its thick white fringe of 
backward - flowing hair. Every man’s face, as has been 
truly said, is in great part his own making; and the char- 
acters which time had imprinted on Landor’s were not 
those of his transient bursts of fury, but those of his ha- 
bitual moods of lofty thought and tender feeling. All the 
lines of his countenance were large and, except when the 
fit was upon him, full of benignity, his smile especially 
being of an inexpressible sweetness. His movements were 
correspondingly massive, but at the same time clumsy; 
not, of course, with the clumsiness of ill-breeding, but rath- 
er with that of aimlessness and inefficiency. The physi- 
cal’ signs of the unpractical man were indeed all of them 
written upon Landor. He had short arms, with con- 
strained movements of the elbows, and even when his fists 
were clenched in wrath there was a noticeable relaxation 
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about the thumbs, a thing never yet seen to accompany 
tenacity of practical will or tact in practical dealings. He 
would put his spectacles up over his forehead, and after 
oversetting everything in the wildest search for them, sub- 
mit himself with desperate resignation to their loss. In 
travelling he would give himself worlds of trouble to re- 
member the key of his portmanteau, but utterly forget the 
portmantean itself; and when he discovered that he had 
lost it, he would launch owt into an appalling picture of 
the treachery and depravity of the railway officials con- 
cerned, and of their fathers and grandfathers to the re- 
motest generation. Next, after a moment’s silence, the 
humourous view of the case would present itself to him, 
and he would begin to laugh, quietly at first, and then in 
louder and ever louder volleys, until the room shook again, 
and the commotion seemed as if it would never stop. 
These tempests of hilarity seemed to some, of Landor’s 
friends almost as formidable as the tempests of anger to 
which he continued to be subject at the suspicion of a 
contradiction or a slight. But both were well worth un- 
dergoing for the sake of such noble and winning company 
as was that of Landor in his ordinary moods. Then not 
only was his talk incomparably rich and full,it was deliver- 
ed with such a courtly charm of manner and address, such 
a rotundity, mellowness, and old-world grace of utterance 
as were irresistible. His voice, especially in reading aloud, 
was as sympathetic as it was powerful; “fibrous in all its 
tones, whether gentle or fierce,” says Lord Houghton; deep, 
rich, and like the noblest music, “ with a small, inartificial 
quiver striking to the heart,” adds another witness, who 
by-and-by attached herself to the grand old man with a 
filial devotion, and who has left us the most life-like as 
well as the most affectionate portrait of him during these 
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years.’ His pronunciation of certain words was that tra~ 
ditional in many old English families: “ yaller” and “ lay- 
lock” for yellow and lilac, “ goold,” ‘ Room,” and “ woon- 
derful,” for gold, Rome, and wonderful. 

Even at his wildest, Landor’s demeanour to his pet ani- 
mals furnished assurance enough that his fury was much 
more loud than deep, and that the quality most rooted in 
his nature was its gentleness. Dickens has best embodied 
this impression in his character of Mr. Boythorn in Bleak 
House, which is drawn, as is well known, from Landor, 
with his intellectual greatness left out. We all remember 
how Mr. Boythorn softly caresses his canary with his fore- 
finger, at the same time as he thunders out defiance and 
revenge against Sir Leicester Dedlock: “He brings ac- 
tions for trespass; I bring actions for trespass. He brings 
actions for assault and battery 3,1 defend them, and con- 
tinue to assault and batter.- Ha! ha! ha!” Landor’s 
great pet in these days was not really a canary, but a yel- 
low Pomeranian dog, all vivacity, affection, and noise, who 
was sent him from Fiesole in 1844, and became the de- 
light and companion of his life. With “ Pomero” Lan- 
dor would prattle in English and Italian as affectionately 
as a mother with her child. Pomero was his darling, the 
wisest and most beautiful of his race; Pomero had the 
brightest eyes and the most “‘ woonderful yaller tail” ever 
seen. Sometimes it was Landor’s humour to quote Po- 
mero in speech and writing as a kind of sagacious elder 
brother, whose opinion had to be consulted on all subjects 
before he would deliver his own. This creature accom- 
panied his master wherever he went, barking “ not fiercely, 
but familiarly” at friend and stranger, and when they came 
in, would either station himself upon his master’s head to 
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watch the people passing in the street, or else lie curled 
up in his basket until Landor, in talk with some visitor, 
began to laugh, and his laugh to grow and grow, when 
Pomero would spring up, and leap upon and fume about 
him, barking and screaming for sympathy until the whole 
street resonnded. The two together, master and dog, were 
for years to be encountered daily on their walks about 
Bath and its vicinity, and there are many who perfectly 
well remember them; the majestic old man, looking not 
a whit the less impressive for his rusty and dusty brown 
suit, his bulging boots, his rumpled linen, or his battéred 
hat; and his noisy, soft-haired, quick-glancing, inseparable 
companion. 

Landor’s habits were to breakfast at nine, and write 
principally before noon. His mode of writing was pecul- 
iar; he would sit absorbed in apparently vacant thought, 
but inwardly giving the finishing touches to the verses or 
the periods which he had last been maturing while he 
walked or lay awake at night; when he was ready, he 
would seize suddenly on one of the many scraps of paper 
and one of the many stumps of swan’s-quill that usually 
, lay at hand, and would write down what was in his head 
| hastily, in his rough sloping characters, sprawling or com- 
_ pressed according to the space, and dry the written paper 
in the ashes. At two he dined, either alone or in the 
company of some single favoured friend, often on viands 
which he had himself bought and dressed, and with the 
accompaniment, when the meal was shared by a second 
person, of a few glasses of some famous vintage from the 
~ family cellar. In the afternoon he walked several miles 
in all weathers, having a special preference for a village 
near Bath (Widcombe), in the beautiful churchyard of 
which he had now determined that he should be buried. 
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From about seven in the evening, after the simplest pos- 
sible tea, he generally read till late at night. His walls 
were covered with bad pictures, which he bought cheap, 
as formerly from the dealers of Florence, so now from 
those of Bath, and which his imagination endowed with 
every sign and every circumstance of authenticity. 

In this manner twenty long years went by, during 
which Landor passed with little abatement of strength 
from elderly to patriarchal age. As time went on, the 
habits of his life changed almost imperceptibly. The cir- 
cuit of his walks grew narrower; his visits to London 
and elsewhere less frequent. His friends of the younger 
generation, Dickens and Forster especially, and without 
fail, were accustomed every year to rnn down to Bath 
and bear him company on his birthday, the 30th of Janu- 
ary. Carlyle, whose temper of hhero-worship found much 
that was congenial in Landor’s writings, and who delight- 
ed in the sterling and vigorous qualities of the man, once 
made the same journey in order to visit him, I do not 
know whether the invitation was ever accepted which 
Landor addressed to another illustrous junior in the fol- 
lowing scrap of friendly doggrel: 


“TJ entreat you, Alfred Tennyson, 
Come and share my haunch of venison. 
I have too a bin of claret, 
Good, but better when you share it, 
Tho’ ’tis only a small bin, 
There’s a stock of it within ; 
And, as sure as I’m a rhymer, 
Half a butt of Rudesheimer. 
Come; among the sons of men is one 
Welcomer than Alfred Tennyson ?” 


With several of the younger poets and men of letters of 
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those days Landor’s prompt and cordial recognition of 
literary excellence had put him on terms of the friendliest 
correspondence and regard. But his friends of his own 
standing were beginning to fall about him fast. 


“We hurry to the river we must cross, 
And swifter downward every footstep wends ; 
Happy who reach it ere they count the loss 
Of half their faculties and half their friends.” 


Thus Landor had written in his ode to Southey in 1833. 
Six years later Southey’s mind had suddenly given way, 
and in 1843 he died, the name of Landor having been one 
of the last upon his lips while a glimmering of conscious- 
ness remained to him. Of the various tributes to bis 
memory which Landor wrote at the time, that in the form 
of a vision, beginning 


é 
“Tt was a dream, ah! what.is not a dream ?” 


is conspicuous for its beauty, singularity, and tenderness. 
Francis Hare had died in middle age at Palermo three 
years earlier. Landor’s next great loss was that of his 
dear friend and loyal admirer Ablett, who died in 1848. 


Within two years followed the death of Landor’s brother 


Charles, and almost at the same time that of Lady Bles- 
sington. The long-impending crash had at last overtaken 

the establishment in Gore House; the house itself had 
been sold with all its contents and adjacencies; Count 
D’Orsay had followed the fortunes of Louis Napoleon to 
France, whither Lady Blessington soon went also, and 
where she died in 1850 at St. Germain. Again Landor 
has commemorated his affection and his sense of his loss 
in his best vein of graceful and meditative verse. It had 
been one of Landor’s great consolations during a portion 
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of his life at Bath that Madame de Molandé had been liv- 
ing in that city with her grandchildren. In August, 1851, 
she too died in France. It was just forty-five years since 
he had written his lament for the necessity which forced 
them to part in the days of their early passion : 


“Tanthé, thou art called across the sea, 
A path forbidden me /” 


Let us quote in this connexion, not any of the commem- 
orative lines which Landor wrote on receiving the news 
of her death, but rather those other verses of grave self- 
confidence and assured appeal to the ages with which, it 
does not appear precisely at what date, he set a fitting and 
final seal on the poetry referring to this episode of his 
life. 


“ Well I remember how you smiled 
To see me write your name upon 
The soft sea-sand. .. . O what a-child! 
You think yowre writing upon stone / 


“TJ have since written what no tide 
Shall ever wash away, what men 
Unborn shall read o’er ocean wide, 

And find Ianthé’s name again.” 


All these deaths would naturally have prepared Lan- 
— dor’s mind for his own, had he stood in need of such 
preparation. But he had long faced that contingency 
with the same composure with which others are encour- 
aged to face it in so'many of his tender and heroic ad- 
monitions. Of each successive birthday as it came round 
he felt as though it might naturally be his last. Tt. was 
on the morning after his seventy-fifth that he wrote and 
read aloud before breakfast those lines which he after- 
wards prefixed to the volume called Last Fruct : 
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“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife: 
Nature I loved, and, next to nature, Art ; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


Infinitely touching seemed his dignified, resigned air and 
beautiful manly yoice to the girlish friend whom he at 
this time called daughter, and who was standing by as he 
read; and when he saw how he had brought the tears 
into her eyes, the old man came across and patted her 
shoulder, saying, “My good child! I really think you 
love your father almost as well as Pomero does.” , But 
the summons to depart was destined to come to many an- 
other yet of those dear to Landor before it came to him- 
self. Within three years after the losses last mentioned, 
there followed those of his sister Elizabeth and of his 
ever-faithful friend, the accomplished and pure-hearted 
Julius Hare. By his lips, as by Southey’s, Landor’s was 
one of the last names ever spoken. Next went Kenyon; 
and next, having lived beyond the common age of his 
kind, died Pomero, leaving the daily footsteps of the old 
man more alone than ever. 

But it is time that we should go back, and acquaint 
ourselyes with the nature of the work in literature which 
Landor had been doing during this long autumn of his 
life in England. His whole literary career may best, I 
think, be divided into three periods—the first of twenty- 
six years, from 1795 to 1821; the second of sixteen, from 
1821 to 1837; and the third, incredible as it sounds, 
again of twenty-six, from 1837 to 1863. The first period, 
as we have seen, was one of experiment only partially fe- 
licitous ; experiment chiefly in the highest kinds of poetry 
and in the serious employment of Latin for the purposes 
of original modern writing; its principal achievements are 
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Gebir, Count Julian, and the Ldyllia Heroica. “The sec: 


ond period, from 1821 to 1837, that is from Landor’s 
forty-sixth year to his sixty-second, is the period of his 
central and greatest work, consisting chiefly of dramatic 
or quasi-dramatie writings in prose; its principal achieve- 
ments are the Zmaginary Conversations, the Hxamination 
of Shakspeare, Pericles and Aspasia, and the Pentameron. 
The third, period, upon which we have ‘now entered, in- 


cludes all the rest of Landor’s life, from his sixty-second. 


year to his eighty-eighth (1837—1863), and is one of mis- 
cellaneous production in many kinds of writing, with a 
preponderance, on the whole, of verse. From composition 
in one form or another Landor never rested long. He 
declared over and over again his unalterable resolution to 
give up writing, sometimes in a fit of disgust, sometimes 
lest as he grew older his powers should fail him unawares. 
But such resolutions were no sooner made than broken. 
He worked now to satisfy his own impulse, now to please 
a friend who was also an editor, In all his literary under- 
takings throughout this third period he was in the habit 
of acting on the advice and with the help of Mr. Forster; 
advice generally discreet, and help at all times ungrudg- 
ing. The misfortune is that this most unselfish of friends 
should have proved also the least self-forgetful of biogra- 
phers, and the least capable of keeping his own services in 
the background, 

Landor’s first important publication during the Bath 


period was in the form of. dramatic verse. Being laid up 


with a sprained ancle, he occupied himself with compos- 
ing first one play and then another on the story of Gio- 
vanna of Naples. In reality that story is as dark with 
erime and uncertainty, and as lightning-lit with flashes of 
romance, and with the spell of beauty accused yet wor- 
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shipped, as is the story of Mary Queen of Scots herself. 
Landor’s version of it corresponds to none that will be 
found in histories. “Iam a horrible confounder of his- 
torical facts,” he writes. “TI have usually one history that 
I have read, and another that I have invented.” It was 
like his chivalry that he, as a matter of course, took the 
favourable view of the queen’s character, and like his 
hatred of the Romish priesthood that he made the court 
confessor, Fra Rupert, the villain of his plot and the con- 
triver of the murder of the queen’s husband. The first 
of his two plays Landor named after the victim of the 
murder, Andrea of Hungary; the second after the queen 
herself. The volume appeared in 1839, with a prologue 
in verse addressed to his young friend ‘‘ Rose,” and an in- 
timation that the profits of the sale were intended to be 
handed over to Grace Darling. From first to last it was 
Landor’s habit thus to destine to some charitable object 
the profits which in perfect good faith, and in defiance of 
reiterated experience, his imagination invariably anticipated 
from the sale of his works. 

Within a couple of years Landor had written and pub- 


lished separately yet another play, which completed this 


» 


Neapolitan trilogy, and which he called after the name of 
the villain /ra Rupert. The scenes of this trilogy are as 
deficient in sustained construction and dramatic sequence 
as Count Julian itself. They are pitched in a lower key, 
and written with more variety of style, than that unmiti- 
gated and Titanic tragedy. The character of the young 
king, with his boorish training and his chivalrous nature, 
from the neglected soil of which all the latent virtues are 
drawn forth by the loving wisdom of Giovanna, is a new 
conception excellently worked out. The figure of Fra Ru- 
pert, on the other hand, and that of Rienzi, seem to me 
NOLO 
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types somewhat boyish and overcharged, the one of brutal 


coarseness and brutal craft, the other of the demoralization 
consequent upon the exercise of unlimited power. Among 
the feminine personages we find, as always in the work 
of Landor, the most beautifully conceived traits of great- 
hearted sweetness and devotion; varied, however, in light- 
er moments with others like the following: 


“ Any one now would say you thought me handsome,” 


exclaims Fiammetta to Boccaccio; a royal princess, be it 
remembered, to a clerkly and courtly poet. Taken as col- 
lections of separate scenes, these plays, unsatisfactory as 
plays, are full of fine feeling, and of solid activity and in- 
genuity of conception. A curious point im relation to the 
second of the three is that it bears in some points of plot 
and situation a remarkably close resemblance to a tragedy 
on the same subject published anonymously fifteen years 
before, under the title of Cownt Arezzi. This piece when 
it appeared had by some been taken for the work of By- 
ron, and for a few days had been on that account in much 
demand. Its real author had been no other than Landor’s 
own brother Robert. When the resemblance was brought 
to Walter Landov’s notice he seemed utterly unable to ac- 
count for it, having to the best of his knowledge never 
either seen or heard of Count Arezzi. But he was subject 
to forgetfulness equally complete when, after the lapse of 
a few years, passages of his own writing were recited to 
him; and the impression retained by Mr. Robert Landor 
was that his brother must have read his play when it first 
appeared, and, forgetting the fact afterwards, preserved 
portions of it in his mind by an act of purely unconscious 
recollection. In conduct and construction, indeed, the 
plays written by Robert Landor are better than any by 
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his illustrious brother. There was much in common be- 
tween the two men. Robert Landor had nearly eyery- 
thing of Walter except the passionate energy of his tem- 
perament and his genius. He was an admirable scholar, 
and in his dramas of Count Arezzi, The Earl of Brecon, 
Faith's Fraud, and The Ferryman, and his didactic ro- 
mances, The Fountain of Arethusa and the Hawn of Ser- 
torius, he shows himself master of a sound English style 
and a pure and vigorous vein of feeling and invention. 
Personally, he was the prince of gentlemen; of a notably 
fine presence, taller than his eldest brother, and of equally 
distinguished bearing, without his brother’s irascibilities. 
He had the same taste for seclusion, and lived almost un- 
known at his beautiful rectory of Birlingham, contented 
with his modest private fortune, and spending on charity 
the entire income of his living. After the brothers had 
parted in 1816 at Como, a coldness had arisen between 
them, and it was only now, when the elder bad returned to 
England, that they were again on the old terms of mutual 
affection and respect. 

Soon after this trilogy it would appear that Landor 
wrote the last of his complete plays, the Siege of Ancona. 
This subject, with its high-pitched heroisms, its patriotisms 
and invincibilities, suited Landor well, and the play, al- 
though the least noticed by his critics, is I think, upon 
the whole, his best. Ido not know whether it was of these 
four dramas, and of Cownt Julian in especial, or of all Lan- 
dor’s dramatic and quasi-dramatic writings together, that 
Mr. Browning was thinking when, a few years later, he 
dedicated to Landor, as “‘a great dramatic poet,” the vol- 
ume containing his own two plays of Zura and the Soul’s 
Tragedy. The letter written by the elder poet in acknowl- 


edgment of this tribute from the younger is so character- 
; 36 
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: ” 
istic alike of his genial friendliness to his brother authors, 
and of the broad and manly justice of his habitual criti- 
cisms both on himself and others, that I cannot deny my- 
self the pleasure of quoting it: 


“Accept my thanks for the richest of Easter offerings made to any 
one for many years. I staid at home last evening on purpose to 
read Lara, and if I lost any good music (as I certainly did) I was 
well compensated in kind. To-day I intend to devote the rainy 
hours entirely to Zhe Soul’s Tragedy. I wonder whether I shall find 
it as excellent as Zwria. You have conferred too high a distinction 
on me in your graceful inscription: I am more of a dramatist in 
prose than in poetry. My imagination, like my heart, has always 
been with the women, I mean the young, for I cannot separate 
that adjective from that substantive. This has taught me above 
all things the immeasurable superiority of Shakspeare. His women 
raise him to it. I mean the émmensity of the superiority ; the supe- 
riority would exist without. I am sometimes ready to shed tears at 
his degradation in Comedy. I would almost have given the first 
joint of miy fore-finger rather than he should have written, for in- 
stance, such trash as that in the Zwo Gentlemen of Verona. His 
wit is pounded, and spiced, and potted, and covered with rancidity 
at last. A glass of champagne at Molidre’s is very refreshing af- 
ter this British spirit. Go on and pass us poor devils! If you do 
not go far ahead of me, I will crack my whip at you and make you 
spring forward. So, to use a phrase of Queen Elizabeth, 

“Yours as you demean yourself,” 
““W. Lanpor.” 


Returning to the years 1839-42, Landor in this inter- 
val, besides his trilogy of plays, published in Mr. Forster’s 
review, and at his request, Criticisms, in his ripest and 
soundest vein, on Theocritus, Catullus, and Petrarch; and 
by the advice of the same friend withheld from publication 
a reply to an adverse review of the Pentameron which he 
at the time, apparently in error, attributed to Hallam. In 
this reply Landor had both defended and supplemented 
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the view of Dante which he had put forward in the De- 
cameron, and had in his grandest manner set forth what 
he conceived to be the qualifications necessary for the 
right appreciation of that master : 


“Mr. Landor has no more questioned the sublimity or the profound- 
ness of Dante, than his readers will question whether he or his critic 
is the more competent to measure them. To judge properly and 
comprehensively of Dante, first the poetical mind is requisite; then, 
patient industry in exploring the works of his contemporaries, and 
in going back occasionally to those volumes of the schoolmen which 
lie dormant in the libraries of his native city. Profitable too are ex- 
cursions in Val d’Arno and Val d’Elsa, and in those deep recesses ‘of 
the Apennines where the elder language is yet abiding in its rigid 
strength and fresh austerity. Twenty years and unbroken leisure 
have afforded to Mr. Landor a small portion of such advantages, at 
least of the latter; a thousand could pour none effectually into his 
perlusum vas.” 


In the three or four years following the production of 
these plays and criticisms Landor was occupied almost en- 
tirely in preparing for press, with the indefatigable help 
of Mr. Forster, a collected edition of his writings. It was 
in 1846 that this edition at length appeared. It contain- 
ed the whole mass of Landor’s work compressed into two 
tall volumes in royal octavo, with the text printed in 
double columns; an unattractive and inconvenient ar- 
rangement. The principal novelties in the collection were, 
first, the supplementary Conversations recovered from the 
light-hearted custody of Mr. Willis, together with others 
written during the last fifteen years, forty-two in all; and 
next the Hellenics ; consisting of translations into Eng- 
lish blank verse, undertaken in the first instance at the sug- 
gestion of Lady Blessington, of those Zdyllia of Landor’s 
in Latin the first edition of which had been printed at Ox- 


ford in 1814, and the second at Pisa in 1820; together 
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with some others written originally in English. The ded- 
ications of the original Conversations were not reprinted, 
several of the patriots and liberators to whom they were 
addressed having in the interval precipitated themselves, in 
Landor’s esteem, from the pinnacle of glory to the abyss 


of shame. To the two volumes was prefixed instead a ~ a 


brief inscription addressed in terms of grateful affection 
to Julius Hare and John Forster; to the latter of whom a 
second address in verse brought the book to a close. 

So vast and so diversified a mass of energetic thinking 
and masterly writing it would within the compass of any 
other two volumes be hard to find. But one whole class 
of Landor’s work, and his own favourite class, had found 
no place in them—I mean his work in Latin—and accord- 
ingly he next set about collecting, correcting, and in part 
rewriting his productions in that language, both prose and — 
verse. By dint of infinite pains and zeal on his own part, 
and on that of Mr. Forster, this final edition of his Latin 
writings was got through the press in 1847, in the shape 
of a small closely printed volume called Poemata et In- 
scriptiones. In the meantime a few lovers of poetry had 
been much struck by the choice and singular quality of 
the Hellenics. Landor was encouraged to reprint these 
poems separately, and in the course of this same year 
they were issued by the house of Moxon, with additions 
and revisions, in one of those small volumes in green cloth 
which the muse of Mr. Tennyson has so long made wor 
come and familiar to ‘our eyes. 

The massive individuality of Landor’s mind was accom- 
panied, as we have seen, by a many-sided power of histor- 
ical sympathy, which made him at home not in one only 
but in several, and those the most dissimilar, ages of the 
past. The strenuous gravity and heroic independence of 
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Puritan England had entered into his imaginative being, 
as well as the contented grace and harmonious self-posses- 
sion of ancient Hellas. But cf all things he was perhaps 
the most of a Greek at heart. His freedom from any 
tincture of mysticism, his love of unconfused shapes and 
outlines, his easy dismissal of the unfathomable and the 
unknown, and steady concentration of the mind upon the 
purely human facts of existence, its natural sorrows and 
natural consolations, all helped him to find in the life of 
ancient Greece a charm without alloy, and in her songs 
and her philosophies a beauty and a wisdom without short- 
coming. Adequate scholarship, and a close literary famil- 
iarity with the Greek writers, fortified this natural sym- 
pathy with the knowledge which was wanting to Keats, 
whose flashes of luminous and enraptured insight into 
things Hellenic are for want of such knowledge lacking 
in coherency and in assurance. Landor on his part is 
without Keats’s gift, the born poet’s gift, of creative, un- 
taught felicity in epithet and language; his power over 
language is of another kind, more systematic, trained, 
and regular. But in dealing with things Hellenic Landor 
strikes generally with complete assurance the true imagina- 
tive note. This is equally the case whether, as in Pericles 
and Aspasia, and in his dialogues of ancient philosophers 
and statesmen, he makes the Greeks themselves extol the 
glories of their race, or whether he trusts the exposition 
of those glories in the mouths of modern speakers, as 
when Michelangelo is made to remind Vittoria Colonna 
of the conquests of the race in war and art, of Salamis and 
the Prometheus of Aischylus, together : 

“The conquerors of kings until then omnipotent, kings who had 
trampled on the towers of Babylon and had shaken the eternal sanc- 
tuaries of Thebes, the conquerors of those kings bowed their olive- 
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“7 
crowned heads to the sceptre of Destiny, and their tears flowed pro- 


fusely over the immeastrable wilderness of human woes.” 


Hear, again, how Alfieri is made to correct the false taste 
of another Italian poet in his description of Pluto, and to 
draw in its place the true Greek picture of that god and 
of his kingdom: 


“ Does this describe the brother of Jupiter ? does it not rather the 
devils of our carneval, than him at whose side, upon asphodel and 
amaranth, the sweet Persephone sits pensively contented, in that 
deep motionless quiet which mortals pity and which the gods enjoy, 
than him who, under the umbrage of Elysium, gazes at once upon 
all the beauties that on earth were separated by times and countries 
... Helena and Eriphyle, Polyxena and Hermione, Deidamia and Dei- 
anira, Leda and Omphale, Atalanta and Cydippe, Laodamia, with her 
arm around the neck of a fond youth, whom she still seems afraid of 
losing, and apart, the daughters of Niobe, though now in smiles, still 
clinging to their parent; and many thousands more, each of whom is 
worth the dominions, once envied, of both brothers ?” 


Landor was a less accomplished master in verse than 
prose; and we hardly find in the Hedlenics anything equal 
to the lovely interlinked cadences, and the assured imag- 
inative ease and justice, of passages like this. What we 
do find is an extreme, sometimes an excessive, simplicity 
and reserve both of rhythm and language, conveying, in 
many instances at least, a delightful succession of classical 
images—images not only lucid in themselves, but more lu- 
cidly and intelligibly connected than had been Landor’s 
wont in his earlier narrative poetry. The Hamadryad 
and its sequel, Acon and Rhodope, of which no Latin orig- 
inal*had been first composed, these with Hnallos and Oy- 
modameia are, I think, the choicest examples of the vein; 
one or two of the others, such as the Altar of Modesty, 
had better have been left in their original Latin. The 
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gem, however, of the volume, is to my mind not any one 
of mythologic tales or idyls, but the following brief, ex- 
quisitely wrought scene of household mourning. The 
husband, Elpenor, stands by the bedside of the wife, Ar- 
temidora, and:speaks : 


“¢ Artemidora! Gods invisible, 
While thou wert lying faint along the couch, Fs 
Have tied the sandals to thy slender feet, 
And stand beside thee, ready to convey 
Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 
Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 
Away, and voices like thy own come near 
And nearer, and solicit an embrace.’ 
Artemidora sigh’d, and would have prest 
The hand now pressing hers, but was too weak. 
Tris stood over her dark hair unseen 
Whiie thus Elpenor spake. He lookt into 
Eyes that had given iight and life erewhile 
To those above them, but now dim with tears 
And wakefulness. Again he spake of joy 
Eternal. At that word, that sad word, joy, 
Faithful and fond her bosom heaved once more; 
Her head fell back: and now a loud deep sob 
Swell’d through the darken’d chamber ; ’twas not hers.” 


Landor can never haye seen those beautiful and character- 
istic works of Attic sculpture, the funeral monuments in 
which the death of the beloved is shadowed forth in a 
group representing, only with a touch of added solemnity 
in the expressions, his or her preparations for departure 
upon an ordinary journey or an ordinary day’s work. But 
his poem is conceived in the very spirit of those sculptures. 
Like all his best work, it has to be read repeatedly and 
slowly before it will be found to have yielded up the full 
depth and tenderness of its meanings. The beauty of the 
dying woman implied, not described; the gentle dealings 
g* 
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with her of the unscen messenger of the gods who has 
placed the sandals about her feet in sleep; the svlicitude 
of the husband, who as long as she breathes will speak to 
her only words of comfort; his worship, which, when he 
would tell her of the voices that will greet her beyond the 
tomb, can find no words to express their sweetness except 
by calling them “like her own;” the pressure with which 
she would, but cannot, answer him; the quiver of tle heart 
with which she expires upon the mention and the idea of 
joy—for what are those unknown and uncompanioned joys 
to her’—the bursting of the floodgates of his grief when 
there is no longer any reason for restraining it; these things 
are conceived with that depth and chastity of tenderness, 
that instinctive beauty in pathos, which Landor shares with 
none but the greatest masters of the human heart. If we 
are to let ourselves notice the présence of imperfections 
or mannerisms in so beautiful a piece of work and of feel- 
ing, it will be to point out the mode (habitual with Lan- 
dor) in which the pronouns are made to do more work 
than they can well bear in the words “ those above them ;” 
meaning the eyes of Elpenor, now, at the moment of the 
description, occupying a position above those of his wife, 
inasmuch as she is lying on the sick-bed and he standing 
over her. This is an instance of Landor’s habit of exces- 
sive condensation ; just as the last lines contain an instance 
of his habit of needlessly avoiding, in narrative, the main 
fact of a situation, and relating instead some result or con- 
comitant of the situation from which the reader is required 
to infer its main fact for himself. 

To this 1847 edition of the Hellenics Landor prefixed 
a dedication in capital letters, which is a monument at 
once of the magnificence of his prose style and of the 
sanguine political enthusiasm which remained proof in 
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him against every disenchantment. The liberal Cardinal 
Mastai had just been elected Pope as Pio Nono, and for 
a moment the eyes of all Europe were turned in hope to- 
wards the new pontiff. To him, accordingly, Landor in- 
scribed his book. After a contrast of his opportunities 
and his purposes with those of Louis Philippe, the inscrip- 
tion concludes: 


“Cunning is not wisdom; prevarication is not policy; and (novel 
as the notion is, it is equally true) armies are not strength: Acre and 
Waterloo show it, and the flames of the Kremlin and the solitudes 
of Fontainbleau. One honest man, one wise man, one peaceful man, 
commands a hundred millions without a baton and without a charger. 
Ale wants no fortress to protect him: he stands higher than any 
citadel can raise him, brightly conspicuous to the most distant na- 
tions, God’s servant by election, God’s image by beneficence.” 


The events of the next few years revived in Landor all 
the emotions of his earlier manhood. The year 1848 
seemed to him like another and more hopeful year 1821. 
The principles of popular government and of despotism 
once more encountered each other in the death-grapple. 
The struggle was sharper than the last had been; a greater 
number of tyrannies reeled and tottered, and for a longer 
time; but the final defeat was, at least it seemed to be, 
not less crushing, nor the final disappointment less com- 
plete. Against the renegadoes of liberty, such as the Pope 
himself and Louis Napoleon, there were no bounds to 
Landor’s indignation. By the abilities and friendliness of 
the latter he had been, in personal intercourse at Gore 
House, quite won, and foresceing after the revolution of 
1848 that he would soon be called to the absolute govern- 
ment of-his country, was nevertheless inclined to believe 
in his integrity of purpose. But the first shot fired against 
republican Rome in the name of republican France, and 
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by the authority of her President, “parted us,” as Landor’ 
wrote, “for ever,” and the verses in which Landor by-and- 
by denounced the refusal of the right of asylum to Kossuth 
seem by their concentrated fire of scorn and indignation 
to anticipate the Chdtiments of Victor Hugo. Kossuth, 
Manin, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Tirr, these, and especially 
Kossuth, are the great heroes of Landor’s admiration now. 
He wrote a small, now almost undiscoverable, volume of 
Ttalics in verse, besides several new political Conversations 
—of Garibaldi with Mazzini; of King Carlo-Alberto with 
the Princess Belgioioso; and others again of reactionary 
cardinals and ministers with each other. Even after the 
movement of 1848 and 1849 had been for the time being 
diverted or utterly suppressed, Landor continued to be 
much preoccupied with questions of policy and govern- 
ment. In 1851 he published a seriés of letters on priest- 
craft and ecclesiastical organization, entitled Popery, British 
and Foreign, and about the same time a series of ten Let- 
ters to Cardinal Wiseman. In 1854 the approach of the 
Crimean war gave rise in the old man, now in his eightieth 
year, to reflexions on the necessity of curbing the power 
of Russia; on the possibility of reconstituting the king- 
dom of Poland; and on the sagacity and probable achieve- 
ments of Louis Napoleon, in whom he for a short time ex- 
perienced a brief return of confidence. These reflexions 
he cast into the shape of Letters, written nominally by an 
American travelling in England to a friend at home, and 
dedicated to Mr. Gladstone, with the words, “Sir, of all 
whom we have been trusting, you alone have never de- 
ceived us. Together with the confidence, the power. of 
England is in your hands. May those hands,-for the 
benefit of your country and of the world, be as strong as 
they are pure.” 
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Three years later Landor addressed to Emerson a brief 
letter, the essence of proud urbanity and compendious 
force, in which he rectified several of that writer’s observa- 
tions concerning himself in the Hnglish Traits, and took 
occasion, amidst other strokes of the most serene auto- 
biographical candour, to state exactly his sentiments in 
regard to tyrannicide. After speaking of Alfieri, Landor 
goes on: 


“Had he been living in these latter days, his bitterness would 
have overflowed not on France alone, nor Austria in addition, the 
two beasts that have torn Italy in pieces, and are growling over her 
bones; but more, and more justly, on those constitutional govern- 
ments which, by abetting, have aided them in their ingressions and 
incursions. We English are the most censurable of all... . The 
ministers of England have signed that Holy Alliance which delivered 
every free State to the domination of arbitrary and irresponsible des- 
pots. The ministers of England have entered more recently into 
treaties with usurpers and assassins, And now, forséoth, it is called 
assassination to remove from the earth an assassin; the assassin of 
thousands ; an outlaw, the subyerter of his country’s, and even of his 
own, laws. The valiant and the wise of old thought differently.” 


Backed by their authority, Landor goes on to contend 
that tyrannicide involves less misery than war, and to ac- 
knowledge that he for one holds and ever will hold that 
“the removal of an evil at the least possible cost is best.” 

Some time before this, in 1853, two new volumes of 
Lardor’s writing had been put forth. One was simply a 
detached reprint of those of his imaginary conversations 
in which the speakers were ancient Greeks and Romans: 
Conversations of the Greeks and Romans the volume was 
called, and its dedication to Charles Dickens, in which he 
congratulates his friend above all things on his labours “in 
breaking up and cultivating the unreclaimed wastes of hu: 
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manity,” is another example of the combined warmth and 
heartiness of his friendships and the catholic justice of his 
appreciations. Landor’s second volume of 1853, in ap- 
pearance uniform with the last-named, was called by him 
The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. It was dedicated to the 
Marchese d’Azeglio, and to the title-page was prefixed that 
quatrain of Landov’s upon: his seventy-fifty birthday which 
I have already quoted (p.183). It contained eighteen new 
Conversations, most of them modern and political, besides, 
a number of the prose pieces published during the past 
six years in pamphlets and newspapers. These included, 
besides the pieces of which mention has been made al- 
ready, an evidence of Landor’s undecaying feeling towards 
the memory of Southey, in the shape of a remonstrance 
addressed to Lord Brougham on the public neglect both 
of that memory itself, and of the person of the poet’s sur- 
viving son. Of himself Landor in this letter gives the 
monumental and just description: “TI claim no place in 
the world of letters; I am alone, and will be alone, as long 
as I live, and after.” The poetry which concludes the vol- 
ume of Last Fruit is, Landor says, what I wish the prose 
could have been, mostly panegyrical ;” it consists, that is 
to say, in great part, of “epistles” and other pieces ad- 
dressed in the spirit of friendly discussion or more friendly 
praise to his comrades and juniors in the craft of letters. 
Last of all came five detached “scenes” in verse on the 
subject of the Cenci; scenes written not in rivalry, still 
less in any implied depreciation, of the work of Shelley, 
but simply taking up the theme afresh, as it were ny a 
different handle and from a different side. 

The two dramatic dialogues in Last Fruit—those of 
Leonora di Este, the beloved of Tasso, with Tasso’s con- 
fessor, and of Admiral Blake with his brother Humphrey— 
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are among the finest Landor ever wrote; the modern po- 
litical, whether laudatory or satiric in their purport, are for 
the most part tedious enough. A long conversation be- 
tween Landor himself and Archdeacon Hare, represented 
as taking place in the course of a walk at Hurstmonceaux, 
is the ripest and most interesting of that class which be- 
gan thirty years before with the first dialogue of Johnson 
and Horne Tooke. The discussion turns almost entirely 
on technical points of English literature and the English 
language. In it, among other things, Landor resumes, de- 
fends, and illustrates those principles of spelling which he 
had founded long ago on analogy and on the study of the 
early English writers, and which he had insisted on actual- 
ly putting into practice, to the distraction of his printers, 
in a large proportion of his published writings. Most of 
his readers had been accustomed to regard his usage in 
these matters as mere innovations dictated’ by arbitrary 
whim. Landor showed that he was guided not by whim 
but by principle, and denied that his changes were innova- 
tions at all. He knew that the current practice of any 
age in English spelling was purely a matter of accident 
and custom; and to the accident and custom of his own 
age he refused to bow in cases where he found those of 
another to be preferable. He drew up lists of those words 
which he found habitually spelt by any of the carlier 
writers, from Chaucer down, in a manner more consistent 
with derivation, with sound, or with analogy, than by the 
moderns. Thus a regard to derivation made him write 
exclame, proclame, strategem, instead of exclaim, proclaim, 
stratagem ; a regard to sound, foren, sovran, interr, instead 
of foreign, sovereign, inter; to analogy, embassador, or else 
why embassy? receit, or else why deceit and conceit? 
grandor or grandour, or else why honour, labour, and not 
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honneur, labeur, and so on with the rest? Fidelity to the 
spoken sound also made Landor banish the termination ed 
from the preterites and past participles of verbs ending 
with sibilant, or soft labial or guttural, consonants, and 
write wisht, dropt, lookt, instead of wished, dropped, 
looked. In this last usage Landor was followed by the 
brothers Hare, and by many of those on whom the Hares 
had inflwence; including, as we all know, no less a mas- 
ter than Mr. Tennyson. Custom, reasonable or other, has 
proved too strong to yield to others of Landor’s proposed 
reforms. But for the student it is not easy to find better 
reading, a more instructive array of instances, or a more 
pointed and clenching method of presenting arguments, 
than are contained in his discussions on these mechanical 
and technical matters of language., Landor hated to be 
confounded with the so-called phonetic reformers of spell- 
ing, as Hartley Coleridge first, and afterwards one or two 
others, had confounded him. In this matter as in others 
he regarded himself essentially as a conservative, and all 
he proposed was to select for imitation and revival such 
portions of the practice of the best writers, from the four- 
teenth to the eighteenth centuries, as seemed on examina- 
tion to be most correct and rational. From the orthog- 
raphy of words the discussion passes on to the words 
themselves, and we find Landor inveighing in his most 
vigorous vein against the colloquial corruptions which he 
conceived to be defiling every day the fountains of his 
mother tongue. “ Humbug” was a word which he barely 
agreed to tolerate; for “pluck,” “sham,” “ traps ” (mean- 
ing luggage), “giant trees,” “monster meetings,” “palmy 
days,” and many other phrases of contemporary slang or 
contemporary fine writing, he had no toleration whatever. 


He felt like a sentinel keeping guard over the honour and 
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integrity of the English language. And for such a post 
no man was better fitted either by knowledge or reflexion. 
So massive and minute a literary acquaintance with his 
mother tongue, combined with so jealous and sensitive an 
instinct in its verbal criticism, have probably never existed 
in any other man. Nor was there ever a time when a sen- 
tinel was more needed. Even men of genius and of just 
popularity—a Carlyle, a Dickens, a Maecaulay—had each in 
his way accustomed the millions of English-speaking and 
English-reading men to find their language forced into all 
manner of startling or glittering usages, of extravagant or 


_ unquiet forms and devices. There were few writers, and 


os 


of these Landor was the foremost, who adhered to a clas- 
sical regularity of language and to a classical composure 
and restraint of style. Landor was rigorous in rejecting 
from his vocabulary all words but such as had stood the 
test of time. He was perhaps the most exact of all Eng- 
lish writers in observing the laws of logical and grammat- 
ical construction. THis style was not founded on that of 
any master, but included, both in vocabulary and in struct- 
ure, the resources of all the best English prose writers, 
from Sir Thomas Browne and Milton to Horace Walpole 
and Lord Chesterfield. He was not given, except for spe- 
cial purposes, to the use of strong monosyllables, or of the 
eurt Teutonic English which has been brought into fash- 
lon in our own time, but preferred rather, though not pe- 
dantically, the polysyllabic articulation of words derived 
from the Latin. 

In al] this, however, Landor was as a voice crying in the 
wilderness. It is amazing now, and it was amazing then, 
that the grand old preacher should have so few listeners, 
The English-reading public had taken him at his word. 


They left him where he was content to remain, alone. 
O 
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They gave him no place in the world of letters, while they’ 
excited themselves to passion over the work of scores of 
lesser men. Less attention was paid to him in England 
than in America, where about this time, 1856, a Selection 
of detached thoughts and sentences from the Conversations 
was published at Boston, with au admirable critical intro- 
duction by Mr. Hilliard. It is incredible, but true, that 
within three years of the publication of the Last Frudt an 
elaborate article on English prose style, appearing in an 
English magazine to which Landor was himself an occa- 
sional contributor, should have actually contained no men- 
tion of bis name at all. This neglect did not trouble him 
in the least, nor did he regard with a shadow of envy the 
applause bestowed on others. “Caring not a straw for 
popularity, and little more for fame,” he simply uttered 
from time to time the thoughts that were in him in the 
language which he found most fit. From a few, indeed, of 
those who themselves stood nearest him in power and art, 
every such utterance as it appeared drew forth a fresh 
tribute of homage. In 1856 Landor published in a sep- 
arate pamphlet (the “ proceeds” destined, as of old, to a 
specified purpose of charity) a set of Scenes from the 
Study—scenes again in verse, and again drawn fearlessly 
from a domain where the greatest had been at work before 
him. The subject was Antony and Cleopatra. “ What 
an undaunted soul before his eighty years,” writes Mrs. 
Browning, after reading them, “and how good for all 
other souls to contemplate!” Still, in the same year, he 
put some of his most pregnant thoughts on language, and 
especially, strange as it may seem, on the English language, 
into a dialogue between Alfieri and Metastasio, published 
in Fraser's Magazine. “Do you think the grand old Pa- 
gan wrote that piece just now?’ asks Carlyle, in a letter 
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written at the time. ‘‘ The sound of it is like the ring of 
Roman swords on the helmets of barbarians! The unsub- 
duable old Roman !” 

Bat alas! there came before long news of the old Ro- 
man which could not but make those who loved and hon- 
oured him regret that he had not succumbed earlier to the 
common lot. Of all Landor’s wild collisions with the world 
of fact, the most melancholy and the most notorious befel 
him now in his patriarchal age. In 1856, the year of the 
Letier io Emerson and the Scenes from the Study, he had 
paid one of his now infrequent visits to London; had 
joined a party of friends at the Crystal Palace, and been 
as vigorous and as whimsical in his talk as ever. From 
about the beginning of the next year, 1857, there seemed 
to be coming over him a change for the worse. His let- 
ters bespoke both physical decay and mental disturbance. 
Worse followed; it was found that he had allowed him- 
self to be dragged headlong into a miserable and compro- 
mising quarrel between two ladies at Bath. One of these 
was the wife of a clergyman, the other a young girl, her 
bosom friend until the quarrel arose; both had been very 
intimate with Landor during the last few years. To the 
younger he, with his royal and inveterate love of giving, 
had lately made over a small legacy in money, which had 
been left him as a token of friendship by Kenyon. In 
the course of the quarrel the elder lady, who had shortly 
before accepted help from the younger out of Landor’s 
gift, took exception to the nature of her intimacy with the 
giver. Landor, on his part, utterly lost control of himself. 
Regarding himself as the champion of innocent youth 
against an abominable combination of fraud and calumny, 
in the frenzy of his indignant imagination he remembered 
or invented all kinds of previous malpractices against the 
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foe. He betook himself to his old insane weapons, and 


both in print and writing launched invectives against her 
in an ultra-Roman taste. He wrote odious letters to her 
husband. Legal steps being set on foot to restrain him, 
his unfailing friend Forster came down to-see what could 
be done. By his persuasions, joined to those of Landor’s 
own lawyers, the enraged old man was with difficulty in- 
duced to sign an apology, coupled with an undertaking 
not to repeat his offence. But Mr. Forster had felt, at 
the time when this engagement was made, that Landor 
could hardly be trusted to remember or observe it. Age, 
illness, and indignation had rendered him for the time 
being uncontrollable and irresponsible. For the first time 
in more than twenty years he proceeded to act in defiance 
of Mr. Forster’s advice in a matter of publication. Hay- 
ing recovered from the hostile party in the dispute a num- 
ber of scraps in verse, the least considered and least valu- 
able that he had thrown off during recent years, he entrust- 
ed them to an Edinburgh house to be sent to press, under 
the plea that copies of them were abroad, and would be 
made public by others if not by himself. The volume ap- 
peared early in 1858, under the title Dry Sticks, fagoted by 
W. S. Landor ; “‘by the late W. S. Landor,” the old man 
had at first insisted that the title should run. The book 
was made up of the recovered scraps and epigrams in ques- 
tion; with a few others in Latin; besides a reprint, after 
an “occultation,” as Landor put it, “of sixty years,” of 
the Poems from the Arabic and Persian ; and a number of 
complimentary pieces addressed by various writers to him- 
self. Unhappily the old man had not been able to restrain 
himself from adding also, in defiance of his signed engage- 
ment, one or two of his worst lampoons against his enemy. 
The enemy seems to have been nothing loth to take ad- 
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vantage of the fault, and a suit for damages was immedi- 
ately set on foot. Before it came on Landor had a stroke 
which left him insensible for forty-eight hours, and for 
some weeks afterwards he hung between life and death. 
His extraordinary strength, however, carried him through, 
and he came to himself better both in body and mind after 
his illness. The trial was in the meantime coming on at 
the August assize. Practically there could be no defence; 
the attacks were on the face of them libellous, and Lan- 
dor’s friends advised him to go abroad, in order if possi- 
ble to protect himself against the consequences of the in- 
evitable verdict; first selling his personal property and 
pictures, and making a formal transfer of all his real prop- 
erty to his eldest son. This was accordingly done, and 
just before the trial came on the forlorn old man set out 


to leave his native land once more. 
t 


CHAPTER VIIL 


SECOND EXILE AND LAST DAYS—HEROIC IDYLS—DEATH. 
[1s58—1864.] - 


Ox his way to the Continent, Landor arrived suddenly at 
Mr. Forster’s honse, where Dickens and some others were 
at dinner. Dickens left the table to see him, expecting 
naturally to find him broken and cast down. But the old 
man’s thoughts were far away; he seemed as though no 
ugly or infuriating realities had any existence for him, and 
sat talking in his most genial vein, principally about Latin 
poetry. “I would not blot him out, in his tender gallant- 
ty, as he sat upon his bed at Forster’s that night, for a 
million of wild mistakes at eighty-four years of age;” so 
wrote the manly-hearted and understanding witness who 
then saw Landor for the last time. This was on the 12th 
of July, 1858. The trial came on at Gloucester in the next 
month, and the jury brought in a verdict of 1000/. damages 
against the defendant. 

Stricken but unsubdued, his strength and his intellectual 
faculties even in some slight degree restored, Landor had 
in the meantime travelled as far as Genoa, where it was his 
intention to take up his abode. Advice well meant but 
injudicious prevailed on him to change his plan.’ He 
pushed on to Fiesole, and rejoined his family in the villa 
which he had once loved so well, and which it was just 
three and twenty years ago since he had left. At first he 
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received some degree of contentment and even pleasure 
from his reitum to bis old Jialian home; and it is affecting 
fo read the verses in which the old man’s sense of dignity 
and high desert siruggie: invincibly with the conscious- 

- ness of his humiliation, and he endeavours to find im the 
charm of his present surroundings a consolation for his 
late disasters: 


“HF I exiolld the virtwens and ihe wise, 
The brave and beaciifel and well Gixerm'd 
Their feateres a: they Gui ther eye: @ Eine, 
EE I ave woe 3 EimGmess mever wooed, 
Goald I fowesce thai . . . fallen amone thieves, 
Despoi'd, bak, wounded _ . _ wampine waiSckers 
Somme seal sharp pebbles carefully mchsed ? 
However, from ome crime they are exempt; 
They do mot strike a brother. sims me. 

‘This breathes o'er me & cool serenity,’ ” 

Qe me divsied from old friends, m hands 
Picasani, if aaghi without old friends czn please, 
Where reend their lowly terf-beaik terraces 
Grey olives twinkle ip this Winters san, 


: And crimson Echt invests vor quartied cliff, 
And central towers from distznt villas peer 
t Unsi Areme’s reiges intervenc.* 


Bat these consolations were not destmed te endure. 
Landor’s fate had till fresh trials in reserve. The scandal 
of the Bath affair made some of his old friends in Florence 
Lord Normanby. At this the old man was wounded to 
the quick; and if the whole case were noi so deeply melan- 
choly, we might well smile ai the majestic document in 
which he presently relieved his feelings: 

“My Leza—Now I am recovering from am Ges of several 
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months’ duration, aggravated no little by your lordship’s rude recep- 
tion of me at the Cascine, in presence of my family and innumerable 
Florentines, I must remind you in the gentlest terms of the occur- 
rence. e 

“We are both of us old men, my lord, and are verging on decrepi- 
tude and imbecility, else my note might be more energetic. I am 
not inobservant of distinctions. You by the favour of a minister are 
Marquis of Normanby, I by the grace of God am 

“Watrer Savace Lanpor.” 


But worse than any slight inflicted by.a minister were- 
the crosses which Landor found that he had to endure at 
home. Time had done nothing to diminish, but rather 
everything to increase, the incompatibilities between him- 
self and those of his household. By settlement, deed of 
gift, deed of transfer, or otherwise, Landor had now made 
over all his property to his wife and children—the bulk of 
it to his eldest son—and except for a small sum in ready 
money which he had brought with him, he was absolutely 
dependent upon his family for the means of subsistence. 
Doubtless he was a wilful and unmanageable inmate in the 
house to which he had so long been a stranger. None the 
less was it the obvious duty of those nearest him, and en- 
riched at his expense, either to make his life, at whatever 
cost of compliance and forbearance, endurable to him un- 
der their common roof, or else to provide him with the 
means of living in his own way elsewhere. It seems only 
too certain that they made no serious or patient attempt 
to do the former; and the latter, when Landor desired it, 
they declined to do, Pathetic, almost tragic, was the por- 
tion of the old man in those days, a Lear who found no 
kindness from his own. Thrice he left the-villa with the 
determination to live by himself in Florence; but his wish 
was not indulged, and thrice he was brought back to the 
home which was no home for him, and where he was dealt 
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with neither generously nor gently. The fourth time he 
presented himself in the house of Mr. Browning with only 
a few pauls in his pocket, declaring that nothing should ever 
induce him to return. 

Mr. Browning, an interview with the family at the villa 
having satisfied him that reconciliation or return was in- 
deed past question, put himself at once in communication 
with Mr. Forster and with Landor’s brothers in England. 
The latter instantly undertook to supply the needs of 
their eldest brother during the remainder of his life. 
Thenceforth an income sufficient for his frugal wants was 
forwarded regularly for his use through the friend who 
had thus come forward at his need. To Mr. Browning’s 
respectful and judicious guidance Landor showed himself 
docile from the first. Removed from the inflictions, real 
and imaginary, of his life at Fiesole, he became another | 
man, and at times still seemed to those about him like the 
old Landor at his best. It was in July, 1859, that the 
new arrangements for his life were made. The remainder 
of that summer he spent at Siena, first as the guest of 
Mr. Story, the American sculptor and poet, next in a cot- 
tage rented for him by Mr. Browning near his own. In 
the autumn of the same year Landor removed to a set 
of apartments in the Via Nunziatina in Florence, close to 
the Casa Guidi, in a house kept by a former servant of 
Mrs. Browning’s, an Englishwoman married to an Italian. 
Here he continued to live during the five years that yet 
remained to him. He was often susceptible, querulous, 
unreasonable, and full of imaginings. The Bath trial and 
its consequences pressed upon his mind with a sense of 
bewildering injury which at times stung him almost to 
madness. The deed of transfer to his eldest son had on 
appeal been in so far practically set aside that the damages 
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awarded by the jury had after all to be paid. Landor 
was always scheming how he might clear his character by 
establishing the true facts of the case; that is to say, by 
repeating the self-same charges the publication of which 
had already cost him so much. He caused a “ vindica- 
tion” to be printed, and wrote pressing Mr. Forster to 
help him to get it made public. When his instances to 
this effect were received with silence or 'remonstrance, he 
imagined grievances against even that proved and devoted 
friend, and suspended communications with him for a 
time. The delay which ensued in the issue of a new edi- 
tion of his Hellenics, prepared partly before he left Eng- 
land and partly while he was still at Fiesole, exasperated 
him much as similar delays had exasperated him of old, 
and led, as of old, to the burning, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, of a quantity of literary materials that lay by him. 
Notwithstanding all these private self-tormentings and 
indignant lashings of the wounded lion in his retreat, he 
remained to his small circle of friends and visitors in 
Florence a figure the most venerable and the most impres- 
sive. Although weaker in all ways, he retained all his 
ancient distinction, and many of his ancient habits. He 
had found a successor to Pomero in the shape of another 
dog of the same breed which had been given him by Mr. 
Story. The name of this new pet was Giallo, and Giallo 
became to Landor’s last days all that Pomero had been 
before. Landor, who in the first two or three of these years 
at Florence still contrived to walk to a moderate extent, 
became known to the new generation of Florentines as the 
old man with the beautiful dog, 2 vecchio con quel bel 
canino. He frequented too, again, his old haunts among 
the picture-dealers, and bought out of his slender pittance 
almost as many bad pictures as of yore. The occasional 
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society and homage of some old friends and some new 
prevented his life from being too solitary. The death of 
Mrs. Browning in 1861, and her husband’s consequent 
departure for England, took away from him his best 
friends of all. He had found also a great pleasure in the 
society of a young American lady, Miss Kate Field, who 
has given us an affectionate portrait of the old man in 
these declining days. Almost toothless now, and partially 
deaf, his appearance was changed by the addition of a 
flowing and snow-white beard. This, every one said, made 
him look more like an old lion than ever, and he liked, as 
he had always liked, to be reminded of the resemblance. 
He could still be royal company when he pleased. He 
taught his young American friend Latin, and opened out 
for her with delight the still abundant treasures of his 
mind. His memory for new friends, and for names in 
general, as well as for recent events, had becéme uncertain ; 
but his remoter recollections, his stories, as he used to call 
them, “of the year one,” were as vivid and full of power 
as ever. It produced upon his hearers an effect almost of 
awe to listen to this heroic survivor of another age, whose 
talk, during the last ministry of Lord Palmerston, and on 
the eve of the American war of Secession, would run on 
things which he remembered under the first ministry of 
Pitt, or as a child during the American war of Indepen- 
dence. Garibaldi was the hero of his old age as Washing- 
ton had been the hero of his youth. He followed with 
passionate interest the progress of Italian emancipation. 
He insisted one day that his watch should be pawned and 
the proceeds given to the fund in aid of Garibaldi’s wound- 
ed. He was more indignant than eyer with his old ac- 
quaintance, the French Emperor, for his treacherous deal- 
ings with the Italian nation. He wrote political epigrams 
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in English and political odes in Latin ; an address in Eng- 
lish to the Sicilians; and, in far from faultless Italian, a 
dialogue between Savonarola and the Prior of St. Mark’s 
—the proceeds to go, as the watch had only been prevent- 
ed by the care of his friends from going, for the benefit 
of Garibaldi’s wounded. 

In these days the books which the old man liked best 
to read were novels, and he got from the library and read 
with delight some of those of Trollope and of his old. 
friend G. P. R. James, speaking and writing of the latter 
in particular with an extravagant partiality of praise. He 
would often talk of books, and of the technical matters of 
language and the literary art, with all his old mastery and 
decision. On such points he was much given to quoting 
the opinion of his dog Giallo. Giallo, he said, was the 
best of critics as well as the most delightful of companions, 
and it was not “I,” but “Giallo and I,” who paid visits 
or entertained views on politics and literature. Giallo 
was the-subject of many verses, extemporary and other. 
“Why, Giallo,” said the old man one day, “‘ your nose is 


hot, 
“But he is foolish who supposes 


Dogs are ill that have hot noses.” 


Here are some unpublished lines of great feeling, written 
on the same theme, which I find under date of Aug. 1, 1860: 


“Giallo! I shall not see thee dead, 
Nor raise a stone above thy head, 
For I shall go, some years before, 
Where thou wilt leap at me no more, 
Nor bark, as now, to make me mind, 
Asking me, am I deaf or blind. 
No, Giallo, but I shall be soon, 
And thou wilt scratch my turf and moan.” 
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Humorous denunciations of modern slang and modern 
ill-manners formed also a considerable part of Landor’s 
talk in these days. His own manners remained, while 
strength was left, as fine as ever. He was full of beauti- 
ful complimentary speeches, of quick and graceful retorts, 
of simple old-fashioned presents and attentions. He would 
always see his lady friends to the door, and help them 
into their carriage bare-headed. If he accompanied them, 
as he sometimes did, on their drives, he would always 
take his place on the back seat. One day they were 
deeply touched by his expression of a wish to drive up to 
the gate of the Fiesolan villa, and by the look of wistful- 
ness which came over his noble aged face as he sat in si- 
lence, gazing at that alienated home for the last time. 

His American friends before long departed too, and the 
old man was left with less company than ever, except that _ 
of Giallo, and of his own thoughts and memories. He 
continued at intervals to take pleasure in the society of 
Mr. Robert (now Earl) Lytton, and in that of the son of 
his old friend Francis Hare, to whom he had been full of 
kindness and of attention throughout his boyhood.  Lit- 
tle by little the fire of life sank lower in him. He grew | 
deafer and deafer, so that at last the visits of his old 
friend Kirkup, now also deaf, almost ceased to give him 
pleasure. He suffered more and more from cough, dizzi- 
ness, and disinclination for food. He became less and 
less conscious of outward and present facts, or conscious 
of them only for moments of brief and half-bewilder- 
ed awakening. His letters of these years are short, and 
more abrupt than ever, though each proposition they con- 
tain, no matter how trivial its subject, is generally as vig- 
orous and as stately in form as of old. From 1861 to 
1863 Mr. Browning was Landov’s principal correspondent. 
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In the last. year of his life he ceased to remember his un- 
reasonable grievance against Mr. Forster, and wrote to 
him with all his old warmth and gratefulness of affection, 
expressly confirming, among other things, the choice by 
which he had long ago designated him as his biographer 
and literary executor. 

In his inward life and the customary operations of his 
mind, Landor continued almost to the last to retain an 
astonishing and unquenchable vigour. He was continual- 
ly taking up pen and paper in the old sudden way to put 
down fragments that he had been composing, whether in 
verse or prose, in English or in Latin. ‘Iam sometimes 
at a loss for an English word,” he said to a friend about 
this time, “ never for a Latin.” Two volumes of his writ- 
ing, chiefly in verse, appeared after his return to Italy. 
The first of these, long delayed in the press, was a second 
and enlarged edition of the Hedlenics of 1847. Of the 
idyls contained in the earlier edition the majority here 
appear again, some having been completely re-written, 
that is to say re-translated, from the original Latin, in the 
interval. One or two pieces which appeared in the old 
volume are omitted, and among those introduced for the 
first time are several Greek scenes and idyls, including 
metrical versions of two of his former prose dialogues, 
Achilles and Helena, and Peleus and Thetis, and one or 
two pieces not belonging to the Greek cycle at all. The 
old dedication to Pio Nono is replaced by one to Sir 
William Napier, and this- is followed by a graceful invo- 
cation to the Muses to “come back home ’’—home, that 
is, from less congenial haunts to the scenes and the mem- 
ories of Hellas. On the whole, this edition of the Hel- 
lenics is neither in form nor in substance an improvement 
of that in 1847. It was four years later that there ap- 
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peared Landor’s next, and last, volume, the Heroic Idyls. 
In the interval he had contributed two or three prose 
dialogues to the Atheneum. The Heroic Idyls is a vol- 
ume entirely of verse, about four parts English and one 
part Latin. Besides a number of personal and occasional 
pieces, some written recently, and many long ago, in Lan- 
dor’s usual vein between epigrammatic trifling and tender 
gravity, there are in this volume some half-a-dozen new 
dialogues or dramatic scenes in verse, of which Theseus 
and Hippolyta, and the Trial of Afschylus, are among 
Landor’s very best work in this kind. Here, from the 
dialogue of the Amazonian Queen and her Athenian van- 
quisher, is an example of the poetry which the old man 
was still capable of writing at eighty-eight : 


“Theseus. My country shall be thine, and there thy state 

Regal. 

Hippolyta. Am Ia child? give me my own, 
And keep for weaker heads thy diadems. 
Thermodon I shall never see again, 
Brightest of rivers, into whose clear depth 
My mother plunged me from her warmer breast, 
And taught me early to divide the waves 
With arms each day more strong, and soon to chase 
And overtake the father swan, nor heed 
His hoarser voice or his uplifted wing.” 


Let us only add from the Heroic Idyls a few lines of 
its brief preface, turned with Landor’s old incomparable 
air of temperate and dignified self-assurance— 


“He who is within two paces of his ninetieth year may sit down 
and make no excuses; he must be unpopular, he never tried to 
be much otherwise; he never contended with a contemporary, but 
walked alone on the far eastern uplands, meditating and remem- 


bering.” 
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The Heroic Idyls appeared in the autumn of 1863, 
with a dedication to Mr. Edward Twisleton, to whom Lan- 
dor had a few months before entrusted the manuscript of 
the volume to be brought home. The society of this ac- 
complished scholar and amiable gentleman was almost the 
last in which Landor was able to take pleasure. From the 
beginning of 1864 his infirmities of all kinds increased 
upon him. Even after the publication of the Herow 
Idyls he had sent home a new batch of five short dia- 


se 


logues in prose and verse. But the end was now fast 


approaching. In the mid-spring of his eighty-ninth year 
(1864) he was still able to take a momentary pleasure and 
interest in the visit of the young English poet, Mr. Swin- 
burne, already the most ardent of his admirers, and soon 
to become the most melodious of his panegyrists, who had 
made a pilgrimage. to Florence on purpose to see the old 
man’s face before he died. Except for such transitory 
awakenings, Landor had sunk by the summer of 1864 into 
almost complete unconsciousness of external things. He 
could still call his faculties about him for a few minutes, 
to write fragments of verse, or short notes to Mr. Brown- 
ing or Mr. Forster, but these notes are often incoherent 
and interrupted. During these last months his two 
youngest sons came down from the villa, and tended with 
kindness the closing hours of their father. About the 
middle of September’ the throat trouble from which he 
had long suffered brought on a difficulty in swallowing. 
He refused to take nourishment, and sank, after three 
days’ abstinence, in a fit of coughing, on the 17th Septem- 
ber,-1864. 

And so the indomitable spirit was spent at £ Yast and the 
old lion was at rest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
CONCLUSION. 


“J never did a single wise thing in the whole course of 
my existence, although I have written many which have 
been thought such,” reflects Landor, in one of the scrawled 
and fugitive confessions of his last years. Landor’s power 
lay, in truth, not in doing, but in thinking and saying. 
His strength was not in the management of life, but in the 
creative and critical operations of the mind, Of all men . 
who ever lived, none furnishes a more complete type of 
what Mr. Matthew Arnold, in speaking of Dante, calls 
“the born artist, the born solitary ;” the man to be judged 
not by his acts but by his utterances. Or, if we are to 
judge these unpractical spirits by their acts also, by their 
outward as well as by their inward manifestations, then the. 
test which we apply must be the test not of success, but of 
intention. It is not in their nature to be successful; it 
was in Landor’s nature least of all. Dashed by his vol- 
canic temperament and his blinding imagination into col- 
lision with facts, he suffered shipwreck once and again. 
But if we apply to his character and career the measure 
not of results, but of intention, we shall acknowledge in 
Landor a model on the heroic scale of many noble and 
manly virtues. He had a heart infinitely kind and tender. 
His generosity was royal, delicate, never hesitating. In 
Pee LO* 
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his pride there was no moroseness, in his independence 
not a shadow of jealousy. From spite, meanness, or un- 
charitableness he was utterly exempt. He was loyal and 
devoted in friendship, and, what is rare, at least as prone 
to idealize the virtues of his friends as the vices of his 
enemies. Quick as was his resentment of a slight, his 
fiercest indignations were never these which he conceived 
on personal grounds, but those with which he pursued an 
injustice or an act of cruelty; nor is there wanting an ele- 
ment of nobleness and chivalry in even the wildest of his 
breaches with social custom. He was no less a worshipper 
of true greatness than he was a despiser of false. He 
hated nothing but tyranny and fraud, and for those his 
hatred was implacable. His bearing under the conse- 
quences of his own impracticability was of an admirable 
courage and equanimity. True, he did not learn by expe- 
rience; but then neither did he repine at misfortune. 
Another man, conscious of his intentions, and reaping the 
reward he reaped, would have never ceased to complain. 
Landor wore a brave face always, and after a catastrophe 
counted up, not his losses, but his consolations, his “ felici- 
ties,” reckoning among them even that sure symptom of 
a wholesome nature, the constant pleasantness of his night- 
ly dreams. There is a boyishness about his outbreaks from 
first to last. At the worst, he is like a kind of gigan- 
tic and Olympian schoolboy; a nature passionate, unteach- 
able, but withal noble, courageous, loving-hearted, bountiful, 
wholesome and sterling to the heart’s core. ; 

But it is the work and not the life of a man like Lan- 
dor which in reality most concerns us. In his work; then, 
as it seems to me, Landor is a great and central artist in 
his mother tongue, and a great creative master of historic 
sentiment and of the human heart. He is at the same 
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time a great critic—I use the word in its natural sense, 
the sense in which criticism is distinguished from creation 
—a great critic of life; a masterly, if occasionally capri- 
cious, critic of literature; a striking, if impulsive and im- 
petuous, critic of history and government. 

The causes of his scant popularity are not difficult to 
discern. His thoughts were not of a nature especially to 
stir his own or any one time. He was, indeed, the son of 
his age in his passion for liberty, and in his spirit of hu- 
manity and tenderness for the dumb creation; and his 
imaginative instinct and imaginative longings in the di- 
rection of ancient Hellas were shared by the general Eu- 
ropean culture of his time. But for the rest he ranged, 
apart from the passions or the tempests of the hour, 
among the heroic figures of the past and the permanent 
facts and experiences of life. He “ walked along the far 
eastern uplands, meditating and remembering” and to the 
far eastern uplands those who could walk with him must 
brace themselves to mount. Even then there are difficul- 
ties arising from that want of consideration and sympathy 
in Landor for his readers of which I have spoken. He 
sometimes puzzles us for want of explanations, and often 
fatigues us with intrusive disquisitions. These, however, — 
are the imperfections of a great master, and the way to 
counteract them is by providing the student with help 
where help is wanted; by selection, above all, and in the 
next place by occasional comment or introduction. A 
selection or golden treasury of Landor’s shorter dramatic 
dialogues, edited with such helps for the reader as I sug- 
gest, would be, as was said long ago by Julius Hare, “ one 
of the most beautiful books in the language, that is to say 
in the world.” From the longer, the discursive dialogues, 
per, the only selection possible for popular use would 
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be one on the principle adopted by Mr. Hilliard—a selec- 
tion, that is, of detached sentences and sayings. These 
form a kind of literature in which England since the sev- 
enteenth century has not been rich; and from the conver- 
sations and other prose writings of Landor there is to be 
gathered such an anthology of them as the literature of 
France itself could hardly surpass. If, indeed, there is any 
English writer who can be compared to Pascal for power 


and compression, for incisive strength and imaginative. 


breadth together, in general reflections, and for the com- 
bination of conciseness with splendour in their utterance, 
it is certainly Landor. Space has failed me to illustrate 
or do more than name this province of his genius. The 
true Landorian, no doubt, will prefer to dig these jewels 
for himself from their surroundings—surroundings some- 
times attractive and sometimes the reverse; but true Lan- 
dorians may at present be counted on the fingers, and I 
speak of what has to be done in order to extend to wider 
circles the knowledge of so illustrious a master. 

In calling him a great artist in English letters, I refer 
rather to his prose than to his verse. He was equally at 
home, as I began by saying, in both forms, but it is in 
prose only that he is at his best. He had himself no illu- 
sions upon this point, and consistently declared, at least 
after he had applied himself to the Zmaginary Conversa- 
tions, that poetry was his amusement, prose his proper 
study and business. Again: “The only thing which 
makes me imagine that I cannot be a very bad poet, is 
that I never supposed myself to be a very good one,” 
That which essentially distinguishes poetry from prose is 
the presence of two inseparable elements in just propor- 
tion—emotion, and the musical regulation and control of 
emotion, In the poetry of Landor the element of control 
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is apt to be in excess; his verses are apt to be sedate to 
the point of tameness. As a matter of critical preference, 
indeed, he preferred the poetry of sobriety and restraint to 
the poetry of vehemence and of enthusiasm. “What is 
there lovely in poetry unless there be moderation and com- 
posure?” Well and good; but observing moderation and 
composure, it is still possible to strike and to maintain the 
true poetical pitch and poetical ring. Landor strikes them 
often, but never, as it seems to me, maintains them long. 
Therefore his quite short pieces, whether gay or grave, 
pieces that express a fancy or an emotion with neatness 
and precision approaching the epigrammatic, and with mu- 
sical cadences of extreme simplicity, are, on the whole, his 
best. His lighter autobiographical verses of all kinds, and 
including those written at greater length in blank verse or 
eight-syllable rhymes, contain much, as the reader will have 
perceived by such specimens as we have been able to give, 
that is in a high degree dignified, interesting, and graceful. 
In his loftier flights Landor is admirable and disappoint- 
ing by turns. In high-pitched lyrical writing he will start 
often with a magnificent movement— 


“Not were that submarine 
Gem-lighted city mine ”-— 


and fall within a few lines into a prosaic sedateness both 
of thought and sound. In high-pitched narrative or dra- 
matic writing he is sometimes more sustained ; but when, 
in verse, Landor becomes sustained, he is apt also to be- 
come monotonous. 

But if Landor is a poet, so far as concerns the form of 
his verse, only of the second order, he is unquestionably a 
prose writer of the very first. “Good prose,” he says, “to 
say nothing of the original thoughts it conveys, may be in- 
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finitely varied in modulation. It is only an extension of 
metres, an amplification of harmonies, of which even the 
best and most varied poetry admits but few.” Landor had 
too rigid and mechanical a conception of the laws of verse ; 
in the extended metres and amplified harmonies of prose 
he was an extraordinary and a noble master. There was 
not the simplest thing but received in his manner of saying 
it a charm of sound as well as a natural and grave distine- 


tion of air; there was not the most stupendons in the say-_ 


ing of which he ever allowed himself to lose moderation 
or control. His passion never hurries him, in prose, into 
the regular beats or equi-distant accents of verse; he ac- 
cumulates clause upon clause of towering eloquence, but in 
the last clause never fails to plant his period composedly 
and gracefully on its feet. His perfect instinct for the 
rhythms and harmonies of prose reveals itself as fully in 
three lines as in a hundred. It is only a great master of 
prose who could have written this: 


“A bell warbles the more mellifluously in the air when the sound 
of the stroke is over, and when another swims out from underneath 
it, and pants upon the element that gave it birth.” 


Or this: 


“There are no fields of amaranth on this side of the grave: there | 


are no voices, 0 Rhodopé, that are not soon mute, however tuneful ; 
there is no name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love re- 
peated, of which the echo is not faint at last.” 


But harmony and rhythm are only the superficial beau- 
ties of a prose style. Style itself, in the full meaning of 
the word, depends upon something deeper and more in- 
ward. Style means the instinctive rule, the innate princi- 
ple of selection and control, by which an artist shapes and 
regulates every expression of his mind. Landor was in 
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English prose an artist comparable with the highest in 
their respective spheres; with Milton in English verse, or 
with Handel in music. He was as far as possible from 
seeking after or recommending any of the qualities gen- 
erally denoted by fine writing. So far as he sought after 
or recommended anything, it was the study of simplicity, 
parsimony, and the severest accuracy in speech. ‘TI hate 
false words, and seek with care, difficulty, and moroseness 
those that fit the thing.” If Landor is at times a magnil- . 
oquent and even a pompous writer, the reason is that his 
large words befit the largeness of his thoughts and images, 
and pomp is the natural expression of his genius, The 
instinct of dignity, combined with the study of simplicity 
and directness; natural majesty, and the absence of arti- 
ficial ornament; these are the first characteristics of Lan- 
dor’s prose. The next are the completeness and mutual ° 
independence of its separate clauses and periods. His sen- 
tences are apt to stand alone like his ideas, and to consist 
either of single clauses, each giving accurate expression to 
a single thought, or of carefully harmonized and adjusted 
groups of clauses giving expression to a group of closely 
connected and interdependent thoughts. The best skele- 
ton type of a Landorian sentense is that which we quoted 
some pages back on Lord Byron: “I had avoided him ; 
Thad slighted him; he knew it; he did not love me; he 
could not.” No conjunctions, no transitions ; each state- 
ment made by itself, and their connexion left to be dis- 
cerned by the reader. If we take the most sustained ex- 
amples of Landor’s eloquence, we shall find in them so 
many amplified and enriched examples of the same meth- 
od. These qualities render his prose an unrivalled vehicle 
for the expression of the more stable, permanent, massive 
order of ideas and images. But for expressing ideas of 
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sequence, whether the sequence of propositions in an argu- 
ment, or the sequence of incidents in a narrative, Landor’s 
style is less adapted. .There is a natural analogy between 
various manners of writing and the other arts; and the 
ordinary criticism on Landor, that he seems to write in 
marble, is true enough. Solidity, beauty and subtlety of 
articulation, mass with grace, and strength with delicacy, 
these are’ the qualities which he obtains to perfection, but 
- he obtains them at the price of a certain-immobility. He 
was probably right in believing that he had imparted to 
his work yet another of the qualities of marble—its im- 
perishableness. : 


THE END, 
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